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AN  ANGLO-EUSSIAN  ENTENTE  : 

SOME  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

NOW.4DAYS  an  entente  between  nations  appears  to  embrace  much 
more  than  the  proper  diplomatic  significance  of  the  term.  It  is 
natural  that  as  these  understandings  are  for  the  most  part  suggested 
and  carried  out  by  diplomatists,  the  political  aspect  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  obtained  should  usually  receive  almost  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  an  entente  depen¬ 
dent  solely  upon  the  political  issues  of  futurity  is  of  less  import¬ 
ance  than  that  wider  form  of  entente  which  brings  immediate 
benefit  to  every  individual  citizen  of  the  friendly  countries.  In 
the  present  instance  there  is  room  for  very  diverse  opinions  about 
the  political  sagacity  of  entering  into  closer  relations  with  a 
country  like  Russia,  but  of  the  practical  utility,  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  there  can  be  but  one.  As  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  benefits  of  cultivating  friendly  feelings  for  our  neighbours , 
they  are  the  common  property  of  all  who  “  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians  ’’  of  any  race  or  creed. 

Politically  sj^eaking,  there  are  not  very  many  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  England  and  Russia ;  not  one-tenth  the  number 
of  points  of  contact  and  ix)ssible  hostility  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  relations  of  France  and  England.  Yet  for  the  whole  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Russia  and  England  have  been  in  hostile 
camps.  In  England  the  average  man  believes  the  hostility  is 
due  to  some  vague  fears  of  Russian  aggression  in  India,  fears 
which  are  periodically  exploited  whenever  our  recruiting  returns 
fall  off.  Corroboration  of  these  fears  is  found  in  Russia’s  stealthy 
advance  into  Central  Asia,  and  latterly  into  Persia.  In  Russia 
hostility  to  ‘  ‘  perfidious  Albion  ’  ’  has  been  carefully  inculcated 
into  all  classes  of  public  servants,  and  into  the  army  above  all, 
whence  it  has  passed  out  into  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Russian 
charges  against  England  are  heartless  selfishness,  land-grabbing, 
indifference  to  the  just  needs  of  other  countries,  especially  in 
respect  of  Russia’s  need  of  more  sea-board  and  an  open  port — 
in  short,  a  multitude  of  indefinite  charges  which  indicate  little 
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more  than  national  envy,  but  are  inculcated  consciously  with  a 
political  purpose.  A  little  more  mutual  knowledge  might  have 
taught,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Englishman — that  Eussia  has  never 
for  two  centuries  past  shown  any  disposition  to  attack  the 
“  strong  man  armed”  ;  all  her  policy  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eus- 
sian — that  England’s  greatest  crime  lay  in  doing  for  many  peoples 
of  the  earth  that  which  the  Eussian  peojde  have  long  striven  to 
do  for  themselves  against  the  military  despotisiiL  wdiich  has  all 
but  crushed  the  life  out  of  Eussians  proper.  In  other  words,  the 
real  secret  of  Anglo-Eussian  hostility  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  root  fact  that  England  stands  for  px)litical  freedom, 
while  Eussia,  or  rather  Eussia’s  Government  (which  alone  has 
hitherto  counted  for  anything  with  the  outside  world),  has  stood 
for  everything  which  is  opposed  in  pnlnciple  and  in  fact  to  all 
that  tends  to  make  men  politically  free.  In  the  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  truth  has  been  systematically  crushed  under  foot,  right 
does  not  exist,  and  brute  force  is  the  only  power  in  the  land. 
All  that  is  implied  by  this  brief  but  strictly  accurate  description 
of  the  state  of  Eussia  is  covered  over  and  j)rettily  varnished  for 
the  eyes  of  the  outer  world  by  all  the  adornments  of  statecraft 
known  to  civilised  countries.  On  p^aper,  Eussia  has  every  one  of 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  the  safeguards  of  the  rights  of 
man,  though  not  always  in  the  same  forms,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  most  liberal  States.  On  paper,  however,  these  pretty  fic¬ 
tions  remain ;  the  chief  use  they  serve  is  to  make  a  dispday  for 
the  benefit  of  the  disinterested  alien.  In  actual  life  brute  force 
alone  rules,  and  that  brute  force  is  directed  by  an  oligarchy  the 
most  corrupt  the  world  has  ever  seen,  an  oligarchy  which  sur¬ 
rounds  and  overwhelms  the  nominal  ruler  in  toils  such  as  only 
an  exceptional  genius  like  Peter  the  Great  can  break  through. 
The  elaborate  system  by  which  the  real  spirit  of  government 
in  Eussia  is  concealed  under  that  specious  exterior  shown  to  the 
outer  world  is  a  spdendid  monument  of  Oriental  falsehood  and 
fair-seeming.  There  is  not,  there  never  has  been  in  the  world’s 
history,  a  State  which  expends  so  much  talent,  time,  and 
treasure  on  the  task  of  concealing  ugly  truths  and  substituting 
appearances  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  How  cleverly  it  is  all 
done  is  evidenced  by  the  pdace  in  the  comity  of  nations  which 
Eussia  for  several  generations  has  been  allowed  to  occupy  un¬ 
challenged.  Armies  that  are  no  more  than  armies  of  occupation 
in  a  land  which  is  their  birthpdace  and  their  home,  instruments 
of  tyranny  that  are  as  broken  reeds  against  an  armed  foe,  but 
prove  deadly  effective  against  the  unarmed  brother  muzhik 
statesmen  whose  strength  is  in  their  confidence  that  the  truth 
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is  perfectly  concealed  and  that  no  alien  eye  can  get  beyond  the 
case  as  placed  unblushingly  on  paper — these  are  the  foundations 
upon  which  Eussia  has  erected  herself  into  a  place  of  honour 
among  the  nations. 

All  this  is  changing  now  before  our  eyes,  and  a  new'  Eussia, 
based  upon  truth  and  justice,  bids  fair  to  rise  to  heights  from 
which  she  wdll  never  fall  again,  as  the  old  Eussia  has  fallen 
from  her  pedestal  of  specious  falsehood.  The  gradual  decay  of 
the  ages  may,  but  never  again  wull  a  debacle  bring  dowm  the 
pride  of  Eussians  in  the  dust  from  the  foundations  of  truth  and 
liberty  now  being  laid  on  lines  borrowed  from  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  history  of  our  own  country.  The  battle  is  still  waging 
and  the  fight  unwon.  But  all  who  believe  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  falsehood  and  fair-seeming, 
will  lay  their  plans  to  welcome  as  friends,  when  the  fight  is  won, 
those  who  are  now  striving  to  realise  political  freedom  over  an 
area  little  less  than  that  of  the  entire  British  Empire,  one-sixth 
of  the  habitable  globe. 

There  are  three  factors,  I  take  it,  in  the  making  of  a  friendly 
agreement  betw'een  two  peoples  :  politics,  commerce,  and  senti¬ 
ment.  The  first  two  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  thing — 
self-interest  :  the  last  a  greater  force  than  is  often  recognised  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  men  since  it  breathes  life  into  the  dead 
bones  of  treaties  and  reconciles  the  heart  of  a  nation  to  the  oft- 
time  sordid  doings  of  the  brain.  Into  specific  questions  of  in¬ 
ternational  policy  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  I  do  not 
purpose  to  enter,  being  of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  one  that 
can  be  dealt  with  profitably  only  by  the  trained  diplomatist — who 
wisely  reserves  his  knowledge  to  guide  his  actions,  and  never 
squanders  it  in  print.  The  other  two  factors,  however,  are 
within  the  province  of  us  all,  and  wdth  these  I  shall  proceed  to 
deal;  with  the  sentimental  considerations  w'hich  are  growing 
more  and  more  telling  every  day  in  Eussia,  and  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  that  England  loves. 

Ever  since  the  awful  upheaval  in  Europe  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  it  has  been  the  studied  policy  of  the  Tsar’s  Government 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  to  inculcate  into  the  ignorant 
masses  of  the  people  very  peculiar  views  about  the  nations  out¬ 
side  Eussia.  No  nation  has  suffered  from  this  treatment  so 
greatly  as  England,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  indicated 
above.  The  Bureaucracy  has  used  England  for  generations  as 
the  most  convenient  explanation  to  the  masses  of  the  people  for 
all  its  failures  in  diplomacy,  in  war,  in  commerce,  or  in  home 
administration.  Everywhere  it  was  England  that  brought  to 
naught  the  benevolent  schemes  of  the  best  of  Governments  : 
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England  tore  up  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  and  directed  the  Berlin 
Congress  dead  against  ill-used  Eussia.  England  endeavoured, 
but  unsuccessfully — and  great  was  the  cry  of  triumph  in  Eussia 
then ! — to  prevent  Eussia  reaping  the  just  reward  of  her  constant 
care  for  the  Yellow  Eaces,  her  benevolent  desire  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  culture  within  the  reach  of  the 
benighted  Chinaman,  in  the  Far  East  when  Japan  was 
robbed  of  the  legitimate  spoils  of  her  successful  war  with 
China.  England  intrigues  against  the  honest  efforts  of 
Eussia  to  secure  markets — chiefly  in  Persia,  strange  to  say!— 
for  a  supposititious  surplus  of  manufactures.  In  fine,  if  the 
sternest  repression  yet  fails  to  kill  out  the  plots  of  Eussian 
“revolutionaries,”  it  is  solely  because  perfidious  Albion  provides 
a  refuge  for  these  miscreants,  fosters  and  fondles  them  out  of 
pure  hatred  towards  just  and  great-hearted  Eussia,  who  endureth 
all  this  but  till  such  time  as  she  finds  convenient  to  crush  for 
ever  the  English  nest  of  vipers,  that  “common  foe  of  the  entire 
human  race.”  Such  are  the  ideas  assiduously  inculcated  by  the 
Bureaucracy  into  a  people  kept  purposely  as  ignorant  as  repres¬ 
sion  and  the  censure  can  make  them.  Not  a  Eussian  of  any 
education  or  position  believes  most  of  these  charges,  and  no 
nationality  is  better  received  individually  in  Eussia  than  the 
Englishman.  These  misrepresentations  and  mere  slanders  are  all 
part  of  a  studied  policy  the  real  aim  of  which  was  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mon  people  from  learning  how  England  lived  and  what  England 
stands  for  in  the  world.  These  slanders  sink  deep  into  the 
lower  strata  of  the  population,  and  the  lower  they  penetrate  the 
more  portentously  they  grow.  The  legends  which  the  muzhik 
has  about  England  and  the  English  are  appalling — until  one 
appreciates  the  motives  of  those  from  whom  they  originally  came 
in  embryo.  It  will  be  news  to  Englishmen  that  Queen  Victoria, 
in  a  curiously  distorted  likeness,  it  is  true,  was  as  familiar  while 
she  lived  to  the  mind  of  the  Eussian  muzhik  as  his  own  White 
Tsar ;  and  very  many  muzhiks  are  still  unaware  that  she  is  no 
more.  The  legend  of  Victoria  the  Good  in  Eussia,  though  ir¬ 
reverent  in  form,  is  distinctly  flattering  to  the  British  bom.  In 
times  of  “  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,”  and  still  more  in 
time  of  war,  curious  superstitions  about  the  origin  of  current 
evils  inevitably  take  shape  and  run  freely  about  the  land.  Com¬ 
pounded  partly  of  self-tutored  readings  in  the  Apocrypha  and 
those  legends  about  England’s  fear  and  hatred  of  the  might  of 
Eussia  which  form  no  small  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  the 
recruit,  these  stories  are  typical  of  the  Eussian  peasant’s  stage 
of  culture.  During  the  famine  of  1891,  for  instance,  and  the 
succeeding  years  of  dearth  and  cholera,  half  the  ignorant  peas- 
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antry  of  Eussia  believed  that  all  their  ills  were  to  be  traced  to 
the  activity  of  “  the  Old  Witch  of  England  riding  on  her  white 
horses,”  who  had  swept  over  the  face  of  the  land  spreading 
death  and  ruin  as  she  went.  The  Eussian  peasant  has,  of  course, 
not  the  faintest  conception  of  geography,  and  he  leaves  the  ranks 
of  the  army  as  unenlightened  as  he  entered  it  in  regard  to  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  properly  called  knowledge.  He  has  no  idea 
where  England  is.  But  one  thing  he  never  fails  to  learn, 
and  that  is  a  superstitious  sense  of  mingled  fear  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  name  of  England,  the  one  people  whom, 
he  believes,  it  is  his  destiny  one  day  to  meet  in  arms. 
He  learns  as  little  about  India  as  about  England.  But 
India  is  a  household  word  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Eussia,  where  it  has  upon  the  mind  of  the  muzhik  something  of 
the  magic  force  of  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia — a  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  rich  in  women  and  loot,  a  land 
that  ought  to  belong  to  the  strongest,  therefore — to  Eussia.  In 
Eussian  villages  a  nubile  girl  of  especially  redundant  charms  of 
person — charms  which,  to  the  Eussian  taste,  are  represented  by 
those  qualities  most  esteemed  in  a  Berkshire  pig — will  be  met  by 
the  admiring  lads  with  the  complimentary  cry  of,  ‘‘  Eh,  but  there’s 
an  India  for  you,  boys!”  The  opinions  about  England  and 
the  English  which  underlie  superstitions  such  as  these  have  passed 
into  the  common  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  Eussian  people 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  where  they  are  purposely  taught  to 
the  recruit.  Otherwise  the  character  of  the  English  is  contained 
in  the  three  stock  epithets,  applied  to  us  by  all  classes  from  prince 
to  peasant,  of  ‘‘  cold-blooded  Englishman,”^  “  wealthy  English¬ 
man,”  and  ‘‘mad  Englishman  ” — epithets  which  are  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe,  and  passed  into  the 
Eussian  language  in  the  days  when  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were 
making  holiday  in  Paris  a  century  ago. 

So  ignorant  are  the  people  kept  that  even  the  muzhik  of  the 
towns  will  ask  you  in  all  good  faith,  as  he  points  to  railway  or 
telegraph  by  the  way,  ‘‘  Have  you  such  wonderful  inventions  in 
your  country,  master?  ”  He  believes  the  English  come 
to  Eussia  to  take  away  with  them  the  riches  of  the 
land,  which  ought  to  go  to  the  native.  He  is  speci¬ 
ally  instructed  to  that  effect  by  the  subsidised  organs 
of  the  bureaucracy,  in  print  or  in  person.  His  views,  indeed,  are 
comparable  only  to  those  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  foreign 
devils.  But  the  change  is  coming  fast.  One  notable  attempt  to 

(1)  In  the  double  sense  of  undemonstrative  and  un-erotic;  the  “mad,”  of 
course,  refers  to  foolish  practices  of  the  English,  such  as  sleeping  with  open 
windows,  washing  too  often,  and  running  about  after  a  silly  ball  in  a 
blazing  sun. 
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set  the  Russian  people  against  England  will  be  within  the  memory 
of  all  men,  the  so-called  “  Agence  Latine”  libel,  inspired  by  a 
Grand  Duke  and  preached  throughout  the  land  in  every  church, 
namely,  that  England  had  sent  fifteen  millions  sterling  to  help 
the  “  revolutionaries”  in  Russia  by  way  of  aiding  the  Japanese 
to  crush  the  Russian  armies.  That  peculiarly  characteristic  Rus¬ 
sian  falsehood,  although  denied  officially  in  accordance  with 
England’s  demand,  was  being  inculcated  among  the  ignorant 
peasantry  by  reactionary  priests  in  out-of-the-way  villages  as  late 
as  last  autmn,  and  in  all  probability  still  is  to  this  day.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  was  not  the  wonderful  success  of  this  ‘‘  Agence 
Latine  ”  lie  which  suggested  to  the  reform  party  in  Russia  the 
advisability  of  instructing  the  muzhik  in  the  real  significance  of 
things  English.  Certainly  it  was  not  long  after  its  promulgation 
that  the  contraband  leaflets  circulated  everywhere  by  reformers 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  began  to  expatiate  upon  the  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  Englishmen  and  the  means  by  which  they  had  attained 
that  form  of  Government  which  alone  made  such  benefits  pos¬ 
sible.  For  the  past  twelve  months,  at  least,  England  has  been  as 
a  guiding  light  to  the  reawakened  Russian.  Millions  of  leaflets, 
hardly  one  of  which  does  not  contain  some  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  England  solves  this  or  that  problem  of  civic  conflict, 
tens  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  old-wwld  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  English  people  wdth  their  rulers,  have  flooded  the 
Russian  Empire  since  last  October,  when  the  Tsar’s  promises 
were  first  definitely  given  to  his  people. 

This  species  of  literature,  emanating  from  those  who  have 
w’on  the  confidence  of  the  muzhik,  is  gradually  but  surely  under¬ 
mining  the  official  views  upon  things  English  as  inculcated  in 
the  array  and  all  Government  institutions.  The  Russo-Japanese 
War  first  taught  the  muzhik  to  clamour  for  newspapers,  and  the 
taste  for  reading — one  man  reads  and  scores  listen — had  become 
well  fixed  before  the  authorities  awoke  to  the  danger  of  un¬ 
regulated  enlightenment.  By  last  autumn  the  Censor  was  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent,  and  the  Government  then  tried  to  dam  the 
flood  by  confiscating  every  scrap  of  printed  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  muzhiks,  and  arrested  everyone  caught  reading  aloud  to 
the  illiterate.  Too  late  as  usual,  even  in  repressive  measures, 
the  Government  now  finds  itself  unable  to  cope  in  any  way  with 
the  astounding  mass  of  reform  literature  which  penetrates  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  Empire  and  covers  all  classes  of  the 
population.  It  is  no  small  matter  that  this  literature  refers  con¬ 
stantly  for  its  models  of  civic  freedom  to  the  history  of  England. 
A  translation  of  Milton’s  “  Areopagitica  ”  is  not  exactly  a  work 
one  would  expect  to  find  selling  freely  for  sixpence  in  a  Russian 
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bookshop ;  nor  is  Mill  ‘  ‘  On  Liberty  ’  ’  nearly  so  well  known  at 
home  nowadays  as  it  is  fast  becoming  in  Russia.  To  those  who 
know  the  Russian  book  market,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
repressive  censure  regulations  which  see  danger  in  every  shadow 
of  a  suggestion  that  Russian  bureaucratic  rule  is  not  quite  per¬ 
fection,  these  two  books  alone  would  be  enough  to  set  one  think¬ 
ing.  But  they  are  not  alone — far  from  it.  Studies  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  of  Australia  and  monographs  on  the  Land 
Systems  of  New  Zealand,  expositions  of  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  vexed  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
the  British  Constitution,  the  Trades  Unions,  Co-operative 
Societies,  the  British  Laws  on  Strikes  and  Lock-Outs,  “How 
England  won  her  Liberties’’ — such  are  a  few  titles  of  the  pam¬ 
phlets  neatly  produced  and  selling  at  prices  varying  between  three 
farthings  and  sixpence  of  our  money,  which  are  flooding  Russia 
in  hundreds  of  thousands.  Penny  booklets  containing  in  dic¬ 
tionary  form  an  explanation  of  a  host  of  political  terms  now 
current,  which  have  been  lifted  bodily  from  other  languages — and 
from  none  more  than  from  English — provide  the  muzhik  with 
information  on  matters  never  dreamt  of  a  twelvemonth  ago.  The 
Socialistic  literature  of  the  day  leans  wholly  upon  Germany.  The 
sound  constitutional  view  derives  entirely  from  England.  The 
contrast  is  remarkable,  and  points  a  moral  that  is  not  missed  by 
the  best  men  in  the  reform  movement  of  Russia.  All  the  new 
knowledge  favours  friendly  feelings  towards  England  and  the 
English.  And  the  fact  that  all  this  literature — averaging  not 
less  than  a  score  of  new  titles  every  week — finds  a  market,  and  is 
produced  in  defiance  of  the  police,  is  but  one  symptom  of  vast 
subterranean  movements  of  the  masses,  already  threatening  to 
culminate  in  a  seismic  wave  which  may  bring  to  wreck  and  ruin 
whatever  stands  for  authority  in  Russia  to-day. 

In  England,  when  once  the  nation  understands  precisely  what 
the  struggle  is  and  for  what  ends  it  is  now  going  on  in  Russia,  there 
cannot  fail  to  sweep  over  the  country  a  feeling  of  warmest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Russian  people.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  home  to  the  English  mind  the  real  truth  about  the  Russian 
Government  and  the  Russian  people.  Englishmen  are  ready 
enough  to  sympathise  with  the  reform  parties  of  Turkey,  or  far-off 
China  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  very  little  intelligent  sympathy  with 
the  Russian  reformers.  There  are  several  reasons  which  can  be 
urged  in  explanation  of  this  unnatural  coldness.  The  clever 
methods  of  repression  exerted  by  the  Russian  Government  have 
not  been  without  their  influence  even  upon  the  free  press  of 
England.  Newspaper  correspondents  are  not  encouraged  to 
reside  or  travel  anywhere  outside  St.  Petersburg,  where  Bureau- 
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cracy  is  supreme  and  all-pervading.  Threats  of  expulsion  for 
revealing  unpleasant  aspects  of  bureaucratic  rule  are  far  commoner 
than  the  British  public  ever  dreams  of,  and  it  is  never  worth  while 
to  fight  an  autocratic  government.  Actual  expulsion  is  not 
unknown,  and  there  are  other  methods  of  repression  which  are 
still  more  frequently  practised,  while  in  no  country  is  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  so  flattered  and  conciliated  if  he  wdll  only 
consent  to  pipe  the  tune  that  soothes  the  bureaucratic  car  for  the 
time  being,  the  tune  which  is  set  perforce  to  the  entire  Bussiau 
press.  Of  late  it  is  freely  stated  and  fully  believed  in  Russia 
that  certain  British  journals  have  lent  themselves  consciously  to 
the  service  of  the  Russian  Bureaucracy.  But  no  small  part  of 
the  success  of  the  Russian  Government  in  representing  its  case 
favourably  abroad  has  been  due  to  the  use  of  non-Russian  terms, 
both  in  Russia  and  out  of  it,  to  indicate  something  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  significance  the  same  words  bear  in  the  languages 
from  which  they  originally  came.  To  take  a  single  instance,  the 
word  ‘  ‘  revolutionary  ’  ’  to  describe  wdiat  elsewhere  in  the  world 
is  known  as  a  “reformer.”  The  parties  w’hich  are  purposely 
lumped  together — in  Russia  by  the  Government,  of  malice  pre¬ 
pense  ;  and  in  England  by  the  newspaper  press  for  the  sake  of  a 
convenience  which  is  not  unmixed  with  ignorance — under  the 
name  of  ‘  ‘  revolutionaries  ’  ’  include  the  bomb-thrower  and  the 
revolver-shot-round-the-corner  assassin  equally  with  the  heads  of 
great  historic  noble  houses  older  than  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Russia  and  men  whose  public  record  is  as  honourable  as  any  to 
be  found  in  England.  I  do  not  remember  that,  even  in  the 
hottest  times  of  the  Home  Rule  troubles,  it  ever  occurred  to  any 
Russian  paper  to  dub  as  “revolutionaries,”  in  one  all-embracing 
category,  Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  colleagues  and  the  moonlighter 
who  shot  at  his  oppressors  over  a  hedge !  Yet  in  point  of  fact  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  any  Prime  Minister  of  England  for  genera¬ 
tions  back  who  has  not  earned  by  his  public  acts  the  title  of 
“revolutionary  ”  in  the  Russian  sense  far  more  thoroughly  than 
the  Russian  reformers.  There  are  several  parties  of  reform  in 
Russia,  it  is  true,  and  certain  extremists  do  not  altogether  dis¬ 
countenance  the  use  of  dynamite  by  desperadoes  outside  their 
party.  Even  for  this  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  parallel  in 
England.  But  the  overw-helming  majority  of  those  whom 
the  Russian  Government  calls — and  England  apparently  accepts 
as — “revolutionaries”  are  aiming  at  nothing  more  than 
the  establishment  in  fact  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  already 
exists  on  paper,  together  with  certain  reforms  which  hardly  ask 
more  than  Magna  Charta  gave  to  Englishmen  seven  centuries  ago. 
Russia  as  yet  is  not  ruled  by  law,  but  by  Ministerial  Circulars 
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addressed  to  the  administrative  officials  throughout  the  Empire, 
who  cannot  be  compelled  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  land,  but  can 
be  summarily  dismissed  their  posts  and  exiled  to  the  Arctic 
Circle  for  neglect  of  the  illegal  orders  of  a  Ministry.  Every  man 
who  ventures  to  differ  from  any  views  which  may  be  officially 
propounded  by  the  wiseacres  of  any  chancellery  anywhere  in  the 
I  Empire  of  Kussia  is,  according  to  the  Kussian  Government,  a 

I  “revolutionary.”  How  many  “  revolutionaries,”  by  this  reckon- 

1  ing,  could  be  found,  I  wonder,  at  Westminster  to-day  ;  how  many 

I  in  the  club  smoking-rooms,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  London,  in 

!the  exchanges  and  counting-houses  of  the  Empire?  If  such 
“revolutionaries”  as  these  were  seized  here  on  the  word 
of  a  spy  by  strong  bodies  of  military  and  armed  police, 
hanged  or  shot  at  the  least  show  of  resistance  to  arrest,  flung 
into  noisome  and  overcrowded  gaols  to  lie  for  half  a  year  and  more 
until  those  who  gave  the  order  found  time  and  inclination  to 
concoct  a  charge  against  them,  or,  to  save  the  trouble  of  hunting 
up  a  Ministerial  Circular  to  cover  the  case,  simply  shipped  them 
!  off  “  by  administrative  order  ”  to  exile  in  frozen  and  uninhabited 
I  wilds,  there  to  live  or  die  as  fate  willed — would  the  British  nation 
relish  hearing  such  acts  described  as  the  lawful  attempts  of  con¬ 
stituted  authority  to  deal  with  “revolutionaries  ”?  The  parallel, 
to  be  sure,  presupposes  the  non-existence  of  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But,  even  so,  would  the  British  nation 
:  consider  itself  fairly  treated  by  such  a  statement  of  the  case  in  a 

i  foreign  newspaper?  Yet  the  Eussian  Government  has  succeeded 
in  getting  the  case  of  the  Russian  people  so  represented  in  the 
newspaper  press  of  England,  and  has  thereby  alienated  those 
British  sympathies  which  have  never  failed  before  to  go  out 
wholeheartedly  towards  any  people  struggling  to  wdn  the  rjghts  of 
free  men.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  Bureaucracy  to  have  so 
I  thoroughly  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public.  Whether  the  success  was  obtained  by  playing  upon  the 
Briton’s  natural  love  of  order  and  constituted  authority,  by 
feting  press  correspondents  and  suborning  newspapers,  by  juggling 
I  with  words  taken  from  European  languages  and  misapplied  to 
Russia,  or  by  what  other  means  soever,  the  triumph  is  undoubted, 
and  the  Bureaucracy  realised  it  promptly  in  hard  cash — which  is 
the  custom  of  the  Eussian  Government,  and  explains  much  to 
I  those  who  will  understand. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  newr  tone  of  popular 
i  feeling  in  Russia  towards  England  gives  good  foundation  for  an 

I  entente  of  sentiment  in  that  country  ;  on  the  other  hand ,  if  once 

I  the  British  public  are  properly  enlightened  upon  the  true  history 

i  of  the  past  year’s  doings  in  Russia,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
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that  their  sympathies  will  also  go  out  in  full  measure  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  But  there  are  more  solid  reasons  for  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  England  can  always  do  with 
new  markets  for  her  manufactures  :  Russia  will  always  need 
capital  to  develop  the  vast  latent  wealth  of  the  country.  England, 
indeed,  will  perhaps  need  new  markets  badly  ere  long.  The  signs 
are  already  to  be  interpreted  which  tell  that  British  trade  in  the 
Ear  East,  for  example,  will  have  to  yield  the  pre-eminence  to 
other  countries,  to  Japan,  to  the  United  States,  to  India,  possibly 
in  the  not  distant  future  also  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
moment  is  come  to  secure  a  great  and  fast  increasing  market  close 
at  hand.  Russia  is  a  vast  country  of  sparse  population  amount¬ 
ing  to  little  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls.  By  the 
year  1930  the  population  of  Russia  at  its  natural  rate  of  increase 
will  exceed  two  hundred  millions.  There  has  perhaps  not  been 
a  market  greatly  worth  striving  for  in  the  Russia  of  the  past,  inas¬ 
much  as  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the  total  had 
no  needs  to  speak  of  beyond  those  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  At 
any  rate,  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  acted  on  this 
belief.  But  New  Russia  will  be  a  land  of  increasing  needs  ;  capital 
w’ill  be  more  evenly  distributed ;  the  peasant  will  be  relieved  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  present  crushing  burden  of  taxation ;  self- 
respect  and  ambition,  education  and  freedom  of  movement,  will 
teach  him  a  thousand  needs  of  which  he  is  ignorant  to-day.  Take, 
for  instance ,  the  change  w’hich  has  already  come  over  the  working- 
classes,  the  factory  hands  of  Russia.  These  men  are  the  leaders 
of  the  masses,  precisely  as  the  thinkers  of  the  universities  are  the 
leaders  of  the  middle  classes.  The  workman  of  Russia  has  aban¬ 
doned  his  national  costume,  and  some  of  the  dirty  habits  w'hieh 
accompanied  it ;  he  now  dresses  much  the  same  as  the  self-respect¬ 
ing  workman  of  Western  lands ;  he  is  demanding  sanitary  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  leisure  hours  for  self-improvement.  The  change  of  cos¬ 
tume  alone,  when  it  reaches  the  muzhik  of  the  fields,  will  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  industries  of  Russia,  which,  even  now,  cannot  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country  except  by  State  aid  at  the  cost  of  intoler¬ 
ably  high  protective  tariffs  on  imports.  Russian  industries  are 
built  on  the  sand  at  the  State  expense  ;  without  State  aid  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  in  addition  to  the  protection  of  exorbitant  customs 
tariffs,  hardly  an  industry  in  all  Russia  could  keep  alive.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  long 
countenance  a  system  of  protection  which  so  heavily  taxes  the 
entire  population  for  the  dubious  benefit  of  bolstering  up  a  few 
industries  largely  financed  by  the  State  direct.  The  system  is 
doubly  vicious  :  it  is  only  possible  at  all  by  keeping  out  foreign 
competition  at  all  costs.  But  the  people  are  further  called  upon. 
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apart  from  the  cost  of  protection,  to  provide  through  the  State 
treasury  the  funds  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  industries  of 
Eussia  are  created  and  kept  alive.  This  is  to  pay  twice  over  for 
the  same  article.  Eussia  is  not,  by  nature  or  adaptability,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  country,  and  the  Government  by  its  policy  of  forcing 
industries  has  undoubtedly  been  guided  less  by  any  consideration 
of  the  ultimate  good  of  the  people  than  by  the  desire  to  ensure 
large  and  speedy  profits  to  the  fisc.  As  M.  Witte,  then  Minister 
of  Finance,  very  truly  said  :  “The  Eussian  State  is  the  greatest 
economic  unit  on  the  face  of  the  globe,”  explaining  this  to  mean 
that  the  Eussian  State  directly  financed,  controlled,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  larger  industrial  undertakings  than  any  other  public  or 
private  body  of  men  in  the  world.  Whether  this  is  the  proper 
sphere  for  the  Government  of  a  State  may  be  doubted,  even  in  the 
abstract ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Government 
of  a  State  like  Eussia,  whose  welfare  depends  entirely  upon  her 
agriculture,  was  quite  unwarranted  in  neglecting  the  latter  and 
taking  up  remunerative  industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fjxchequer 
at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Agriculture  has  long  been  starved 
and  neglected  in  every  way  in  order  that  the  State  might  make 
more  speedy  profits  out  of  industries  more  easily  controlled.  This 
ruinous  policy  will  certainly  find  no  support  among  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  will  very  shortly  demand  a 
return  to  the  juster  policy  of  encouraging  and  promoting  by  all 
means  possible  the  sole  industry  w’hich  Eussia,  alone  and  unaided, 
can  afford  to  maintain,  namely,  agriculture,  the  only  solid  econo¬ 
mic  prop  of  the  Eussian  Empire.  All  other  industries  depend  upon 
the  support  of  the  foreigner  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  Eussian 
State,  upon  which  the  people  pay  in  taxation  the  high  rate  of 
interest  demanded  while  the  fisc  keeps  all  profits  of  this  peculiar 
combination,  an  outcome  of  the  genius  of  M.  (now  Count)  Witte. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  examine  how  we  stand  in  regard  to  trade 
with  Eussia.  The  last  figures  available  are  for  the  year  1903, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Eusso- Japanese  war.  The  most  salient 
fact  displayed  in  every  line  is  that  Germany  has  all  but  secured 
the  Eussian  market,  while  England  makes  no  progress.  Although 
no  figures  are  to  be  had  for  years  subsequent  to  1903,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  during  the  Eusso- Japanese  war  Germany  did  not  lose 
ground,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  probable  that  England 
did.  England  imports  into  Eussia  less  than  half  as  much  as  Ger¬ 
many.  What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that  only  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  British  imports  arc  manufactured  goods,  wdiile  fifty  per 
cent,  are  raw  goods  and  twenty  per  cent,  are  half-finished  articles. 
Germany’s  imports  are  fifty  per  cent,  of  manufactured  goods,  w'hile 
the  other  fifty  per  cent,  is  made  up  about  equally  of  raw  and 
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half-finished  goods.  Thus  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  Germany’s 
total  imports  into  Eussia  represent  manufactured  and  half-manu¬ 
factured  articles,  while  of  England’s  total  imports  (at  best  not 
half  those  of  Germany  !)  only  fifty  per  cent,  represent  manufactured 
and  half-manufactured  goods.  England,  moreover,  shows  a  fall¬ 
ing,  Germany  a  rising  record.  In  the  ten  years,  1893-1903, 
Eussia’s  total  imports  increased  fifty  per  cent. ;  England  stands 
about  where  she  did  ten  years  ago,  but  tending  to  decrease ;  Ger¬ 
many  has  more  than  doubled  her  imports  in  that  period.  It  is 
only  Germany  and  Great  Britain  that  imjx)rt  any  considerable 
quantity  of  goods  into  Eussia ;  the  imports  of  other  countries  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  It  may  be  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  United  States  also  doubled  her  imix)rts  into  Eussia  during 
the  decade.  Germany’s  yearly  imports  have  mounted  steadily  all 
along,  while  England’s  record  shows  considerable  variation. 

Eussia’s  exports  have  increased  in  the  decade  by  over  sixty  per 
cent.  England  and  Germany  are  again  the  principal  consumers. 
Germany  takes  rather  more  than  England,  and  the  two  together 
make  up  nearly  half  the  total  of  Eussia’s  ex|X)rts.  Holland  comes 
next  with  about  half  the  amount  taken  by  England.  But  while 
Holland  more  than  quadrupled  her  consumption  of  Eussian  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  decade,  the  growth  of  consumption  in  the  case  of 
England  and  Germany  has  been  regular  :  England  increased  by 
about  forty  per  cent. ,  Germany  by  sixty-eight  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  sugar,  only  a  trifling  amount  of  which  is  taken  by 
either  England  or  Germany,  cotton  goods,  which  go  entirely  to 
Persia  and  China,  and  butter,  of  wdiich  England  takes  half  the 
total — all  Eussia’s  exports  are  of  raw  goods. 

There  are  very  few  items  in  the  long  columns  of  figures  which 
speak  in  favour  of  British  enterprise  or  British  business  methods 
with  Eussia.  These  are  coal,  rubber,  and  cotton-spinning 
machinery.  In  the  last  item  England  has  a  secure  monopoly  in 
Eussia.  Coal  and  rubber  are  resjjectively  three  and  four  times  more 
than  Germany’s  figures,  while  in  tea,  of  course,  Germany  does 
nothing,  and  England  only  ten  per  cent,  of  Eussia’s  total  import. 
In  every  other  item  England  comes  far  behind  Germany ;  even 
in  the  total  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  England,  notwithstanding 
her  monopoly  of  the  costly  cotton-spinning  machinery,  sends  only 
half  the  amount  provided  by  Germany.  The  appended  tables 
give  a  striking  account  of  British  defeat  by  the  superior  methods 
and  enterprise  of  Germany.^ 

From  many  years’  observation  on  the  spot  I  am  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  main  reason  for  the  ill-success  of  England  in  com¬ 
mercial  dealings  with  a  nation  which  covers  one-sixth  of  the  habit- 
(1)  See  Tables  at  end  of  article. 
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able  globe  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  utter  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  the  people.  If  the  Eussian  market  is  purposely 
neglected  by  the  great  British  firms,  who  take  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  business,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  others. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  attempts  being  made  by  other  than 
the  greatest  firms  to  open  up  relations  with  Russia,  and  I  believe 
they  all  fail,  with  a  patience,  a  persistence,  and,  may  one  add, 
wdth  a  stupidity  which  is  peculiarly  British.  To  the  average 
English  firm  Russia  is  very  much  further  removed  from  all  possi¬ 
bilities  of  profitable  intercourse  than  the  heart  of  Africa  or  the  in¬ 
terior  of  China,  but,  unfortunately,  the  English  business  man  does 
not  know  this.  In  either  of  those  distant  markets  the  British 
trader  will  take  steps  to  ascertain  what  his  prospective  customers 
want ;  he  will  make  those  articles  ;  he  will  pack  them  more  or  less 
as  desired  for  the  convenience  of  the  country ;  and  in  general  he 
will  listen  to  those  who  can  tell  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
Russia,  however,  thanks  to  the  admirable  efforts  of  the  Russian 
Bureaucracy  in  “making  face,’’  counts  as  a  European  country, 
and  Englishmen  insist  upon  doing  business  in  their  regular  way. 
If  the  English  would  once  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  everything 
in  Russia  east  of  a  line  drawn  betw’een  (sic)  Riga  and  Warsaw  as 
non-European,  as  a  terra  incognita  yet  open  to  intelligent  explora¬ 
tion,  they  wmuld  find  a  rich  reward  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
in  a  market  which  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Russia  is  not  European  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  man  who  persists  in  attempting  to  do  business  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  the  average  civilised  country,  quickly  finds  that 
neither  the  commercial  customs  nor  the  laws  of  Russia  give  him 
much  chance  against  a  people  whose  immemorial  precept  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  :  “If  you  don’t  lie.  Folks  won’t  buy.’’  Not  that  the  Rn.-;- 
sian  is  probably  any  more  dishonest  in  commerce  than  anybody 
else,  but  he  has  his  own  wmys  of  sailing  near  the  wind,  and  it  is 
essential  to  know  precisely  in  what  directions  he  is  assisted  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  country  to  outwit  the  confiding 
foreigner.  Russian  commercial  customs  and  Russian  commercial 
law  have  arranged  matters  very  favourably  indeed  for  manoeuvres 
which  are  not  countenanced  in  other  countries.  Neither  protested 
bills  in  piles,  nor  several  bankruptcies,  if  these  are  cleverly  man¬ 
aged,  affect  the  credit  of  the  Eussian  business  man  in  the  least. 
There  are  well-known  men ,  among  the  wealthiest  and  the  reputable . 
who  make  a  practice  of  never  paying  a  bill  until  it  is  protested ; 
their  credit  is  not  a  whit  affected.  There  are  others,  really  good 
houses,  which  go  bankrupt  periodically  with  great  success,  and — 
enlarge  their  businesses  every  time.  But  the  British  victim  docs 
not  understand  these  things.  He  throws  good  money  after  bad 
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in  Russian  lawyers’  advice  upon  a  hopeless  case,  and  thereafter 
has  nothing  but  abuse  for  Russia  and  the  Russians,  whose  only 
fault  is  that  they  are  not  the  Europeans  which  the  Englishmen 
gratuitously  assumed  them  to  be.  Every  country  has  its  own 
customs,  and  those  of  Russia  are  many  and  peculiar,  but  certainly 
not  beyond  the  understanding  of  persons  who  come  with  an  open 
mind  to  study  the  country — as  they  would  proceed  to  study  any 
terra  incognita.  It  does  not  pay,  however,  either  in  diplomacy  or 
commerce,  to  accept  Russia  at  her  own  valuation  on  paper  as  a 
member  of  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe  on  equal  terms.  It  is 
only  the  skill  of  the  Russian  Bureaucracy  in  “making  face,’’ 
and  not  authentic  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  which 
has  led  men  mistakenly  to  accept  such  a  belief. 

The  German  works  on  surer  lines.  It  is  true  he  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  fact  that  so  very  many  men  of  German ,  albeit  Russo- 
German,  blood  are  in  place  and  power  both  in  administrative  and 
commercial  spheres  in  Russia.  German  is  the  language  of  the 
higher  commerce,  whieh,  how^ever,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  few 
ports  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  towns.  In  order  to 
study  Russia  profitably  it  is  essential  to  know  the  language  as  it 
is  spoken  by  the  native.  The  German  commercial  traveller  is  the 
only  one  of  his  class  who  makes  any  attempt  to  do  this. 

The  usual  method  of  the  British  ‘  ‘  commercial  ’  ’  is  to  land  in 
Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  knowing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no 
language  but  his  mother  tongue  and  perhaps  some  French,  without 
any  proper  preparation  for  the  work  he  comes  to  do.  His  general 
attitude  is  that  “  English  goods  are  the  best  and  must  go,’’  a  state¬ 
ment  which  is  not  axiomatic  by  any  means,  especially  when  prices 
come  to  be  discussed.  It  is  much  if  he  has  provided  himself  with 
a  list  of  Russian  firms  dealing  in  his  speciality,  supplied  from  the 
Russian  Directory  by  the  British  commercial  agent  or  the  local 
Consul.  He  is  persuaded  that  no  Government  official  can  give  any 
business  advice  worth  listening  to,  and  rarely  interviews  his 
Consul,  who  could  always  put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  most 
obvious  pitfalls,  and  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  many  ways. 
But  Russia  counts,  of  course,  as  a  European  country,  and  the 
average  Britisher,  who  would  certainly  visit  his  Consul  first  and 
foremost  if  he  w-ent  to  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  to  far-off  China,  no 
more  thinks  of  seeing  his  Consul  in  Russia  than  he  w'ould  in 
France  or  Germany — until  trouble  arises.  Yet,  as  things  are,  the 
Consul,  and,  in  Moscow,  the  British  Commercial  Agent,  are  the 
only  persons  to  whom  the  British  ‘  ‘  commercial  ’  ’  can  advan¬ 
tageously  apply  :  other  nationals,  as  we  shall  see,  are  much  better 
provided  in  this  respect.  What  happens  in  practice  is  that  the 
British  “commercial’’  simply  engages  an  interpreter  from  his 
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hotel  and  proceeds  to  visit  the  names  on  his  list,  if  he  has  one ; 
if  not,  the  interpreter  soon  prepares  one  for  him  from  the  Russian 
Directory.  In  any  case,  the  interpreter  makes  his  market  to  suit 
himself,  and  naturally  finds  it  more  profitable  to  deal  in  the 
interests  of  the  firms  on  the  spot,  whom  he  sees  time  and  again 
with  successive  relays  of  commercial  travellers.  In  a  country 
like  Russia,  w’here  it  is  wise  on  occasion  to  tip  nearly  every  man 
you  meet,  the  English  ideas  about  gratuities  go  a  very  little  way 
indeed,  and  the  interpreter  takes  care  of  that  little.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  language,  the  Englishman  imagines  that  his 
interpreter  is  giving  an  ordinary  ‘  ‘  good  morning  ’  ’  and 
introducing  his  patron’s  business,  when,  in  fact,  he  is 
bargaining  for  his  percentage  on  a  possible  deal.  This 
edifying  procedure  is  what  happens  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
when  an  English  firm  decides  to  “open  up  business  with 
Russia”  in  the  innocent  belief  that  its  representative  is 
going  to  a  European  and  not  to  an  Oriental  and  unknown 
country.  The  initial  mistake  in  fact  is  usually  made  in  England 
in  the  choice  of  men  sent  out.  Possibly  great  British  houses 
want  their  good  men  elsewhere,  jxissibly  their  best  men  have  no 
taste  for  exploring  Russia.  In  any  case  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
average  British  ‘  ‘  commercial  ’  ’  who  comes  on  a  trial  journey  to 
Russia  has  rarely  any  claims  to  the  word  gentleman  even  in  its 
very  widest  signification.  He  does  not  see  the  principals  of 
important  houses — at  least  never  more  than  once — and  at  the 
best  sees  them  only  in  their  counting-houses ;  he  is  then  turned 
over  to  some  subordinate,  who  is  certainly  open  to  business  in 
many  cases,  but  is  not  likely  to  undertake  delicate  negotiations 
through  the  interpreter  of  the  local  hotel !  And  there  is  always  a 
"delicate”  side  to  business  transactions  in  Russia  as  in  other 
Oriental  lands.  The  British  “commercial”  goes  home  without 
orders,  or,  thanks  to  his  interpreter’s  skilled  assistance,  with 
orders  which  lead  to  various  forms  of  trouble  and  loss  later  on, 
and  after  giving  an  account  of  Russian  affairs  in  general  w^hich 
does  not  encourage  his  principals  to  seek  business  there  again, 
probably  returns  to  the  more  congenial  sphere  of  “doing  the 
rounds  ”  of  the  Midlands,  Lancashire  and  the  industrial  towns  of 
Scotland  which  he  never  should  have  left.  The  few  British  firms 
that  know  anything  of  Russia  go  to  work  very  differently.  They 
send  out  men  who  are  received  with  a  welcome  everywhere,  men 
who  are  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  heads  of  great  under¬ 
takings  at  their  country  seats,  or  to  join  them  in  shooting  a  bear, 
or  in  a  wolf  drive  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  miles  from  any 
railway  or  trace  of  civilisation.  These  men  learn  all  that  a 
foreigner  is  ever  allow^ed  to  know  of  Russian  ways,  and  see 
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enough  of  the  country  to  form  plans  for  the  future  on  sure  founda¬ 
tions.  They  do  not  regard  Russia  as  any  part  of  Europe,  and  seek 
parallels,  if  comparison  must  be  made  in  unguarded  conversation, 
rather  in  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  in  Japan,  in  China,  in 
India  with  the  natives.  But  if  there  is  any  business  to  be  had 
they  get  it;  if  not,  they  know  precisely  where  the  hitch  is  and 
what  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  future.  Such  men  do  not  speak 
Russian  as  a  rule,  it  is  true,  but  they  speak  French  and  German, 
and  in  their  host’s  family,  even  if  he  is  not — at  home,  though  not 
with  a  stranger  in  his  counting-house !  — a  linguist  himself,  there 
are  always  wife,  sons  or  daughters,  who  speak  all  the  languages, 
English  included.  Moreover,  such  men  are  often  accompanied 
on  these  visits  by  a  member  of  the  firm  representing  them  in 
Russia,  and  between  the  two  there  is  little  which  escapes  them 
in  the  way  of  business  knowledge.  These  are  the  houses  which 
alone  keep  a  hold  on  the  Russian  market,  and,  as  statistics  show, 
they  are  few,  very  few  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  “commercial  ”  w'ho  comes  to 
Russia  is  not  only,  socially  speaking,  a  much  better  man  in  him¬ 
self,  but  he  finds  ready  to  his  hand  a  number  of  helpful  and  en¬ 
tirely  trustworthy  institutions.  He  never  fails  to  utilise  his 
Consul  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  that  official  for  business  purposes, 
and  that  is  generally  greater  than  the  capacity  of  a  British  Consul 
in  Russia.  The  Consuls  are  men  of  the  same  class,  perhaps,  in 
both  cases,  but  Germany  treats  her  Consular  service  justly,  and 
the  British  Consular  Service,  in  Russia  at  any  rate,  is  starved. 
Where  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  even  quite  small 
States  are  represented  by  Consuls-General,  with  Vice-Consuls 
and  a  full  staff  of  Consular  officials,  on  pay  which  enables  them 
to  maintain  their  position,  it  is  common  enough  to  find  Great 
Britain  represented  by  a  vice-consul,  who  is  not  always  received, 
except  officially,  in  the  higher  administrative  spheres  of  his  pro¬ 
vince ;  or  by  that  curious  anomaly  the  “trading  Consul,’’  who  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  Consul  at  all,  and  being  a  “trader” 
himself  is  not  regarded  with  confidence  by  possible  business  rivals. 
Even  in  cases  where  Great  Britain,  in  quite  recent  years,  has 
appointed  Consuls  de  carrier e  of  the  right  kind,  the  pay  attached 
to  the  post  is  contemptible  in  comparison  with  that  received  by 
French,  German,  Belgian,  Spanish  and  others  of  his  rank.  Of 
that  most  profitable  form  of  activity  in  a  country  like  Russia, 
hospitable  entertainment,  no  British  Consul  dares  to  dream,  even 
on  a  modest  scale,  for  Russia  is  an  expensive  country  to  live  in. 
His  colleagues,  however,  are  quite  in  the  society  swim  all  the 
time.  Thus  the  German  “commercial  ’’  finds  his  Consul  much 
better  placed  to  assist  him  with  friendly  offices  than  an  equally 
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capable  man  can  possibly  be  in  the  position  of  British  Consul. 
But  the  German,  after  making  all  possible  use  of  his  Consul, 
further  finds,  in  German  banks,  in  German  mercantile  inquiry 
offices,  that  confidential  information  upon  which  business  men 
chiefly  build.  Even  the  Frenchman,  who  does  but  a  trifling 
business  with  Eussia ,  has  his  own  banks  to  go  to  for  this  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  most  capable  Government 
official.  The  Englishman  has  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Eussia. 
There  are  no  British  banking  establishments ;  there  are  no 
British  mercantile  inquiry  offices.  The  British  merchant  must 
obtain  his  confidential  information  through  German  or  French 
institutions,  and  the  best  information,  it  may  reasonably  be 
suspected,  is  reserved  for  the  Frenchman  and  the  German  in  such 
cases.  And  as  a  rule  it  is  only  the  best  information  which  is 
satisfactory  in  business.  The  German  also  does  not  insist  upon 
regarding  the  Eussian  as  a  European.  He  finds  out  what  the 
country  wants,  and  what  it  considers  a  fair  price  to  pay,  and  he 
makes  that  article.  He  reflects  that  the  Eussian  joiner,  for 
example,  is  not  a  meat-eater,  and  is  not  muscularly  the  equal  of 
his  Western  fellow-w’orkman ,  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  a  whit 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Eussian  wants  a  hammer  much  lighter 
than  the  average  weight  elsewhere.  The  British  “  commercial,” 
when  he  comes  along,  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  showing  that 
the  German  hammer  is  a  very  inferior  article  to  the  English,  and 
is  even  dearer,  all  things  considered.  But  the  Eussian  joiner  will 
use  the  German  hammer  and  throw  aw'ay  the  British,  a  fact  wffiich 
makes  all  the  difference  to  those  who  supply  the  hammers  to 
Russian  joiners.  The  Eussian  perfectly  recognises  that  British 
tools,  for  instance,  are  the  best,  and  you  will  always  find  one 
trusty  British  chisel  in  every  Eussian  joiner’s  tool-bag :  he 
keeps  it  as  a  stand-by  in  case  of  need,  but  prefers  to  use  the 
lighter  make  of  the  German  or  the  Austrian,  who  has  learned 
that  the  Eussian  approximates  much  more  nearly  to  the  Oriental 
than  to  the  European,  and  will  not  wield  a  heavy  tool.  The 
German  knows  something  about  the  real  conditions  of  life  in 
Russia,  and  does  not  insist  on  selling  to  the  muzhik  of  the  fields  a 
plough  that  will  work  for  twenty  years  and  require  a  British-bred 
horse  to  drag  it,  when  the  wretched  muzhik,  thanks  to  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  Government,  never  dare  look  beyond  the  next  harvest,  and 
cannot  afford  a  British-bred  horse  to  pull  his  plough.  The 
German  sells  him  a  piece  of  iron  that  will  serve  a  year  or  two  and 
not  break  the  back  of  the  starveling  crock  which  does  the  plough¬ 
ing  of  the  Eussian  peasant.  It  is  a  dear  plough,  but  costs  little, 
the  peasant  gets  in  that  year’s  crop,  and  if  the  German  plough 
eventually  falls  into  the  rapacious  grasp  of  the  tax-gatherer  he 
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makes  shift  to  buy  another  as  useful  and  as  bad.  When  the 
agricultural  question  receives  its  due  share  of  attention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State  the  muzhik  will  buy  a  good  plough,  even  as 
he  now  buys,  in  w’ell-off  communities,  a  good  threshing  machine. 
But  up  to  the  present  it  is  the  German  w’ho  has  recognised  the 
limitations  of  the  muzhik,  and  the  German  will  not  be  the  last 
to  appreciate  the  changes  that  are  coming  over  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Russia. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  should  imagine,  about  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  adding  the  New  Russia  to  Great  Britain’s  markets.  The 
people,  the  vast  silent  masses,  of  Russia  are  changing  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  been  equalled  once  before  in  the  world’s  history, 
in  the  case  of  Japan.  Their  wants  will  increase  year  by  year. 
Their  country  possesses  enough  natural,  but  neglected,  wealth  to 
support  the  population  at  a  level  of  civilisation  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Europe.  That  natural  wealth  will  begin  to  be  worked 
when  the  people  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  free 
citizens,  when  they  will  not  be  met  at  every  turn  by  autocratic 
prohibitions  and  hungry  chinovniks  whose  rapacity  nullifies  the 
best  efforts  of  the  native,  and  only  yields  sometimes  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  foreigner  with  his  Ambassador  behind  him  in  case 
of  need.  Capital  will  be  needed,  enormous  capital,  to  build,  in 
the  first  place,  railroads  for  commercial  purposes,  then  metalled 
roads  to  feed  the  railways  all  the  year  round,  then  more  capital 
to  finance  the  working  of  Russia’s  natural  wealth,  both  above  and 
below  the  surface.  Railroads  must  come  first,  for  there  is  no 
stone  in  Russia  to  make  metalled  roads.  Such  roads  as  there  are 
were  made  by  order  of  Nicholas  the  First  for  military  purposes, 
and  Russia’s  railways  have  been  also  built  chiefly  to  suit  the  plans 
of  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  has  always  had  the  most  weight 
in  the  councils  that  consider  the  building  of  new  lines.  Away 
from  these  strategic  and  semi-strategic  railways  the  only  roads  of 
any  kind  are  those  provided  by  Nature.  Russia  does  all  her  cart¬ 
ing  over  sledge  roads  when,  and  for  so  long,  as  Nature  in  her 
manifold  caprice  is  good  enough  to  provide  snow  and  frost.  Hence 
the  constantly  recurring  famines  and  the  annual  block  on  the 
raihvays  during  the  grain  exporting  season.  I  believe  it  would 
pay  the  existing  Russian  railways,  even  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  to  carry  stone  from  the  ports  and  the  few  distant  places 
in  Russia  (Finland  and  the  Caucasus  chiefly)  where  it  is  found, 
all  over  the  country  without  charging  any  freight  whatever,  on 
condition  that  roads  were  made  wdiere  commercial  needs  require 
them. 

The  programme  of  operations  that  might  be  recommended  to 
British  enterprise  would  take  some  such  form  as  the  following. 
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A  syndicate  of  wealthy  men,  after  satisfying  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  Eussia  is  on  the  way  to  become  one 
of  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  would  fit  out  an  exploration 
party  of  qualified  persons  to  traverse  the  country,  first  assuring 
themselves  of  the  perfect  good-will  and  co-operation  of  the 
authorities — both  old  and  new — at  St.  Petersburg.  A  British 
Bank  would  be  established  at  Moscow,  prepared  to  sow  its  seed 
now  and  w^ait  for  the  harvest  of  a  great  future.  A  number  of 
promising  young  men  of  the  better  classes,  not  much  if  at  all 
under  tw^enty-five  years  of  age,  well-educated  and  speaking  at 
least  German  as  well  as  English,  would  be  sent  to  take  up  sub¬ 
ordinate  positions  in  existing  commercial  houses  in  Eussia,  to 
learn  the  language  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  peculiar 
manners  and  customs  of  Eussian  business.  The  latter  idea  would 
repay  working  even  on  a  small  scale  by  individual  firms ,  or  a  few 
non-competing  firms  might  join.  In  due  course  of  time  these 
firms  might  combine  to  secure  a  proper  representation  of  their 
products  in  Eussia,  sharing  expenses.  The  joint  concern  w’ould 
be  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  above  supposed  enterprising 
young  men  after  he  had  qualified  to  take  it  up.  This  plan 
deserves  a  trial  if  only  from  the  number  of  failures  that  have  been 
made  by  attempting  to  utilise  local  men.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that 
the  British  subject  born  and  bred  in  Eussia,  while  acquiring  some 
of  the  less  desirable  failings  of  the  Eussian,  loses  most  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  Englishman,  without  which  British 
enterprise  will  not  go  very  far  anywhere. 

There  are  few  products  of  the  earth  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  abundance  somewhere  in  the  wide  dominions  of  Eussia. 
Under  the  existing  regime  the  cost  of  working  swallows  up  far 
too  much  of  the  legitimate  profits.  But  the  New  Eussia  will 
change  all  that.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  platinum,  gold  and  silver 
are  found  in  paying  quantities  in  many  regions  of  European 
Russia ;  copper  and  iron  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Urals  are 
abundantly  rich — but  there  are  no  roads.  Precious  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones  in  quantities  sufficient  to  vulgarise  many  gems  : 
marbles  of  many  kinds,  lithographic  stones  :  the  fruits  of  sub¬ 
tropical  climes  in  rich  profusion,  growing  wild,  throughout 
Transcaucasia  and  Central  Asia — but  there  are  no  roads.  Timber 
in  fabulous  quantity,  both  North  and  South  :  every  species  of 
bread-stuff  :  cotton  in  Central  Asia  and  tea  in  the  Caucasus — but 
no  roads  anywhere.  The  French,  to  be  sure,  have  discovered 
that  Eussia’s  tropical  fruits  are  within  steam  transit  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  therefore  of  London,  but  the  enterprise  is  young  yet. 
I  say  nothing  of  petroleum,  which  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Eussia, 
and  besides  the  known  fields  already  largely  worked  by  British 
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capital,  is  obtained  as  far  north  as  the  Province  of  Archangel. 
Were  Eussia  esteemed  a  virgin  land,  some  new-discovered  con¬ 
tinent  ten  thousand  miles  away ,  British  enterprise  would  long  ago 
have  realised  its  value.  Under  the  existing  regime  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  are  so  unfamiliar,  often  so  absurdly  vexatious, 
and  the  resultant  cost  of  working  so  unfairly  great,  that  Eussia 
really  remains,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  virgin  land.  The 
chinovnik  nuisance  once  cleared  away  by  the  new  rulers  of 
Eussia,  there  will  remain  only  the  obstacles  of  Nature,  which  are 
familiar  to  British  enterprise  in  every  clime. 

I  conceive  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  Eussia  for  the 
future  might  be  expressed  in  some  such  words  as  these  :  You 
have  taken  something  of  our  Constitution,  take  now  something 
also  of  our  capital.  Y'ou  have  learned  from  us  how  to  utilise  a 
Constitution ;  accept  from  us  also  our  views  upon  the  proper 
employment  of  capital.  Let  us  build  your  railroads,  open  up 
your  land,  finance  the  undertakings  which  will  win  from  your  soil 
the  riches  we  know  are  there  ;  let  us  make  your  roads,  set  up  your 
blast-furnaces  and  delve  your  mines ;  let  us  give  w'ork  and  wages 
to  your  starving  millions,  and  you  shall  feed  with  the  produce  of 
your  fields  our  teeming  population  and  buy  the  output  of  our 
multitude  of  factories.  We  have  the  Capital  ;  you  have  the  Land 
wdth  all  that  is  above  and  beneath  it.  The  union  of  our  respective 
forms  of  wealth  will  further  enrich  us  both,  and  between  us,  with 
our  friends,  we  can  command  the  peace  of  the  world  for  all  time! 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  the  New  Eussia  will  accept  the 
offer  joyfully.  What  does  England  say? 

Victor  E.  Maesden. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES. 
I. 


Imports  into  Rvssia.' 


Total 

FYom 

From 

Russian  Imports. 

England.  i 

( iermany. 

1903  . 

681,670 

113,870 

241,897 

1893  .  463,546 

1903  Principal  Items. 

118,415 

101,184 

Tea  . 

48,305 

4,9.37 

nil. 

Fish  . 

20,138 

4,026 

(of  which  herrings 
were  3,990) 

4,420 

Hides  and  leather  goods  . 

14.500 

1,500 

7,200 

Seeds . . 

13,000 

1,5(X) 

5,000 

COAL  . 

18,438 

13,513 

4,284 

RAW  RUBBER  . 

19,953 

12,477 

3,495 

Chemicals . 

13,3.34 

1,508 

8,000 

Dyes  and  dyeing  materials  . 

12,523 

843 

7,034 

Metals  . 

30,097 

8, 07  5 

11,340 

Hardware,  metal  goods . 

8,276 

805 

4,581 

SEWING  AND  KNITTING  MA- 

CHINES . 

5,708 

29,933 

3,082 

2,338 

Machinery  . 

8,242 

17,980 

Agricultural  machinery  (Simple) . 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

8,387 

961 

4,532 

(COMPOUND)  . 

12,227 

3,311 

2,615 

Total  machinery  of  all  kinds . 

62,066 

16,160 

31,125 

RAW  COTTON . 

107,095 

18,125 

17,854 

Raw  w’ool . 

22,154 

1,711 

14,857 

Spun  wool . 

15,296 

3,035 

11,0.35 

Cotton  goods  . 

6,263 

614 

3,095 

Woollen  and  half-woollen  goods . 

9,132 

1,505 

5,393 

1.  Food  stuffs . 

129,813 

11,411 

19,310 

2.  Raw  .and  half-worked  materials  ... 

365,395 

75,015 

124,476 

3.  Manufactured  goods . 

181,203 

27,339 

98,006 

II. 

Exports  from  Ru.ssia.* 

1903  . 

1893  . 

Total 

Russian  Exports. 

. 1,001,179 

.  599,210 

To 

England. 

218,196 

155,136 

To 

Germany. 

23fl,090 

132,580 

1903. 

Principal  Items. 

Grains  . 

Timber . 

Naphtha  . 

Butter  . 

Eggs  . 

.  66,308 

.  52,686 

.  32,041 

.  51,089 

102,076 

26,826 

13,058 

15,707 

16,375 

86,474 

21,406 

5,976 

4,669 

19,912 

(1)  All  figures  =  thousands,  in  roubles. 
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I  SUPPOSE  there  are  very  few  people,  in  this  country,  of  the 
classes  vaguely  called  “educated,”  to  whom  the  name  of  Kant 
is  unknown.  I  feel  sure  there  are  fewer  still  who  possess  any 
real  acquaintance  with  his  work  and  its  significance.  The 
English  mind  is  unidealistic  and  alien  from  the  profound  and 
systematic  thought  of  Germany.  Even  at  our  Universities,  the 
number  of  serious  students  of  philosophy  is  very  small.  But 
we  all  breathe — we  cannot  help  it — the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  our  age.  And  perhaps  no  one  has  done  so  much  as  Kant 
to  influence  modern  thought. 

It  is  rather  more  than  a  century  ago  that  Kant  died.  The 
date — to  be  precise —  was  February  12th,  1804.  On  February 
12th  1904,  his  centenary  was  kept  with  great  solemnity  by 
the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  which  well  nigh  the  whole 
of  his  working  life  had  been  spent,  and  which  he  raised  from 
provincial  obscurity  to  world  wide  renown.  A  lasting  memorial 
of  the  festival  lies  before  me  ;  a  collection  of  discourses  ^  delivered 
upon  the  occasion  of  it  by  Professors  and  Privatdocenten  of  the 
University  :  “  eine  dem  Leben  und  Lehren  des  grossen  Philoso- 
phen  gewidmete  Festschrift.”  “We  are  all  his  scholars,”  said 
Dr.  Julius  Walter,  now  the  occupant  of  his  chair  ;  and,  assuredly, 
the  contributors  to  this  remarkable  volume  have  paid  no  un¬ 
worthy  tribute  to  their  Master.  Of  the  fifteen  discourses  con¬ 
tained  in  it  I  do  not  propose  even  to  enumerate  the  titles.  My 
chief  concern  is  with  one  of  them,  by  Dr.  Otto  Franke,  which 
deals  with  Kant  and  the  Old  Indian  Philosophy ,  and  my  design 
is  to  point  out  the  curious  parallelisms,  and  the  equally  curious 
differences,  between  the  doctrine  of  the  author  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Founder  of  Buddhism.  And 
since  I  am  not  writing  for  experts,  I  will  begin  by  exhibiting,  in 
as  untechnical  language  as  the  subject  allow^s,  what  are  the 
salient  features  of  the  Kantian  system — a  term  which  I  use 
advisedly,  and  shall  justify  later  on.  It  will,  of  course,  be  under¬ 
stood  that  my  object  is  merely  to  expound  and  not  at  all  to 
criticise.  I  shall  let  Kant  speak  for  himself,^  without  inter¬ 
posing  any  views  or  opinions  of  my  own. 

(1)  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Immanuel  Kant:  Abhandlungen  aus  Anlass  der  liundert. 
sten  Wiederkehr  des  Tages  seines  Todes  herausgegeben  von  der  Vniversitat 

Konigsberg.  Halle,  1904. 

(2)  To  avoid  constant  references,  let  me  say  that  all  my  quotations  of  Kant 
are  from  the  Critique  of  Pure  lieason  (2nd  Ed.),  unless  another  source  is 
indicated. 
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A  very  few  words  about  Kant’s  career  may  not  be  super¬ 
fluous  as  an  introduction  to  a  sketch  of  his  teaching.  His  life 
presents  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  Buddha’s.  The 
Buddha  was  essentially  a  religious  apostle  in  an  age  indeed 
when  philosophy  was  not  view^ed  apart  from  religion  ;  his  heart 
was  filled  with  compassion  for  “the  purblind  race  of  miserable 
men  ’’  :  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  One  greater,  that  “  he  wrent 
about  doing  good.’’  Kant,  though  holding  firmly  to  a  Theism 
of  the  natural  order  throughout  a  long  life,  marked  by  purity 
and  philosophical  dignity  and  adorned  with  many  virtues  of  a 
Stoic  cast,  was  no  religious  missionary,  was  no  enthusiast  of 
humanity.  A  student,  from  early  manhood  to  extreme  old  age,^ 
his  days  were  devoted  to  abstract  thought  and  the  quest  for 
truth.  It  is  usual  to  divide  his  career  into  two  periods,  the 
pre-critical,  ending  with  the  year  1770 — his  forty-sixth  year — 
and  the  critical,  extending  thence  to  his  death  in  1804.  In  the 
twenty  odd  years  of  his  working  life  comprised  in  the  pre- 
critical  period — years  of  indefatigable  labour — the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  art,  of  ethics,  and  above  all  of  physical  science,  were 
closely  considered  and  profoundly  pondered  by  him.  But  from 
the  first  he  clearly  discerned — as  he  expressed  it  in  a  Latin 
thesis  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-three — that  ‘  ‘  the  primary 
sources  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  absolutely  an  object  of 
metaphysics.’’  His  whole  mental  progress  during  the  pre- 
critical  period  may  be  described  as  a  moving  awray  from  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  modified  by  Leibnitz,  with  which  he 
had  been  in  early  youth  indoctrinated,  towards  the  sensualistic 
empiricism  of  Hume  and  the  moral  empiricism  of  Rousseau. 
It  was  Hume  who,  in  his  own  famous  phrase,  aroused  him  from  his 
dogmatic  slumber  :  and  for  years  he  meditated  on  what  has 
been  called  “das  Leibnitz-Hume’sche  Problem,”  “voyaging 
through  dark  seas  of  thought  alone.”  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
this  problem. 

The  school  of  Hume  insists,  virtually,  that  the  only  know¬ 
ledge  possible  to  us  is  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  :  more, 
that  the  impressions  of  our  senses  alone  are  clear  and  distinct, 
and  bring  us  into  contact  with  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  we  may  term  the  Cartesian  rationalism  of  Leibnitz, 
carrying  on  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  found  in  the  knowdedge  attainable  by  the  senses,  only 
appearance  and  contradiction.  The  function  of  reason,  Leib¬ 
nitz  held,  was  to  introduce  light  and  differentiation  and  order 

(1)  Age,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term.  Kant,  when  he  died  at  eighty,  his 
frail  frame  and  mighty  mind  worn  out  by  the  prodigality  of  his  intellectual 
toil,  was  probably  older  than  many  men — instances  will  doubtless  occur  to  every 
reader — whose  span  of  life  has  been  prolonged  to  ninety  years  or  more. 
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into  the  data  of  sense,  by  means  of  notions  and  first  principles 
given  a  priori.  Knowledge  of  being,  of  substance,  of  causes,  was 
deemed  by  this  school  to  be  real  knowledge,  and  metaphysics 
to  be  the  only  possible,  the  absolutely  necessary  root  of  the  tree 
of  science.  Such  were  the  two  schools  with  which  Kant  was 
confronted.  But  the  scepticism  of  the  Hume  school — prac¬ 
tically  a  universal  scepticism— never  received  his  allegiance. 
The  two  deep  ineradicable  convictions  from  which  he  never 
swerved  were  faith  in  physical  science,  and  faith  in  the  moral 
law,  A  profound  student  of  Newton,  he  held  the  teachings  of 
that  master  to  be  beyond  doubt.  The  Categorical  Imperative 
of  duty  appeared  to  him  equally  indubitable.  Hume’s  empiri¬ 
cism  he  regarded  as  overthrowing  the  certitude  of  physical 
science  by  reducing  the  laws  of  nature  to  mere  links  among 
subjective  impressions.  The  dogmatism  of  Leibnitz  he  found 
to  issue  in  those  insoluble  contradictions  concerning  the  concepts 
of  God,  the  Soul,  and  Freedom,  which  he  tabulated  later  on  in  his 
famous  Antinomies.  It  was,  we  should  note,  between  the  years 
1760  and  1770  that  he  read  Hume  :  and  of  that  reading  was  engen¬ 
dered  the  central  idea  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  His  striking 
work  Dreams  of  a  Visionary,  which  he  w’as  led  to  publish  in 
1776  by  the  perusal  of  Swedenborg’s  Arcana  Celestia,  gives 
clear  indications  of  the  goal  to  which  his  mind  was  tending : 
exhibits,  we  may  say,  “the  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  of 
things  to  come  at  large  ’’  in  his  Critiques.  He  there  indicates 
the  great  distinction  between  phenomenal  and  noumenal,  though 
the  terms  are  not  used  by  him  :  he  insists  that  reason,  governed 
by  the  principle  of  identity,  is  impotent  to  grasp  causes  or  sub¬ 
stances  in  themselves  :  he  maintains  that  ‘  ‘  the  fundamental 
concept  of  things  as  causes,  the  concepts  of  force  and  of  action, 
if  they  are  not  borrow'ed  from  experience,  are  absolutely  arbi¬ 
trary  and  can  never  be  proved  or  disproved  ’’ ;  that  metaphysics, 
from  a  speculative  point  of  view,  should  content  itself  with  being 
“a  science  of  the  limits  of  pure  reason,’’  “though  this  does 
not  impair  its  practical  value,’’  or  hinder  it  from  offering  us 
“  a  moral  faith,’’  “  a  hope  in  the  future,’’  or  shut  off  the 
vision  of  a  life  to  come.^ 

We  are  here,  as  Kuyssen  well  observes,  “  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  really  creative  period  of  Kantian  thought.’’  Three  years 
later  we  find  a  further  development.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Kant  wrote  in  1769  the  celebrated  passage  inserted  in  the 
preface  to  his  Second  Edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 

(1)  Kant,  far  Theodore  Muyssen,  p.  51.  Let  me  here  acknowledge  my  obliga 
tions  to  this  excellent  book,  of  which  I  have  made  free  use  in  the  next  two 
pages.  It  is  quite  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Kant  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 
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in  which  he  tells  us  that  in  metaphysical  problems  we  should 
probably  succeed  better  if,  instead  of  conforming  our  cognition 
to  objects — a  proceeding  which  results  in  no  judgment  A  priori 
extensive  of  our  knowledge — we  assume  that  objects  must  con¬ 
form  to  our  cognition  :  just  as  Copernicus  did  in  astronomy, 
who  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  explain  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  revolved  round 
the  spectator,  found  the  explanation  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
spectator  revolved  while  the  stars  remained  at  rest.  We  have 
here  the  very  central  idea  of  Kant’s  new  method.  A  year  after¬ 
wards  he  developed  it  further  in  the  Latin  thesis  De  mundi 
sensibilis  atque  intelligihilis  forma  et  principiis,  written  and 
defended  by  him  in  public  disputation  according  to  Academic 
usage,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Meta¬ 
physics.  He  here  applies  his  discovery  to  space  and  time  in  a 
theory  which  eleven  years  afterwards  he  transferred,  unmodi¬ 
fied,  to  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  where  it  appears  under  the 
name  of  Transcendental  iKsthetic.^  Eleven  years  afterwards ! 
Why,  we  may  ask,  did  Kant  delay  so  long  the  publication  of  a 
work  which,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence,  had  been 
thought  out  by  him  in  1781?^  Why  this  protracted  period  of  in¬ 
cubation?  He  has  left  us  no  data  for  answering  the  question. 
We  can  only  conjecture  that  perhaps  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  abundance  of  the  revelation  which  had  come  to  him  :  that 
the  delicacy  of  his  health  presented  obstacles  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  in  writing  of  his  ideas  :  that  intense  scrupulousness,  born 
of  a  conscience  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  obligations  of  exact 
veracity,  fettered  his  pen  :  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  eventually  in  his  Transcendental  Deduction, 
caused  endless  delays  :  that  a  presentiment  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  intellectual  revolution  which  he  was  about  to  initiate 
led  him  to  go  over,  again  and  again,  ground  of  which  he  felt 
ever  so  sure.  However  this  may  be,  and  whatever  were  the 
reasons  for  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
it  was  not  until  1781  that  Kant  published  the  work.  He  was 
then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  as  given  in  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book,  which  I  often  think  of  in  connection  with  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  :  “  My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  and 
while  I  was  thus  musing  the  fire  kindled,  and,  at  the  last,  I  spake 
with  my  tongue.”  This  book  of  Kant’s  gives  one  the  impression 
that  it  was  forced  out  of  him.  It  was  his  burden,  so  to  speak  : 

(1)  By  which  Kant  means  “the  science  of  all  the  principles  of  sensibility 
(Sinnlichkeit)  a  priori.” 

(2)  Kant’s  Briefe,  ed.  Schubert,  p.  28. 
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the  prophetic  message  entrusted  to  him.  He  had  kept  it  long  to 
himself.  At  last  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  uttering  it. 
We  know  that  the  book  was  composed  in  a  few  months.  It  is 
certainly  the  worst  written  of  all  his  works,  absolutely  wanting  in 
literary  form — though  with  occasional  flashes  of  real  poetic  in¬ 
spiration — its  sesquipedalian  periods  so  entangled,  the  argument, 
difficult  in  itself  from  its  subtilty  and  complexity,  so  complicated 
by  remarks  and  restrictions,  by  proofs  and  parentheses,  that  the 
greatest  mental  concentration  is  necessary  to  seize  the  meaning.^ 

I  well  call  to  mind  how,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember, 

I  was  nearly  overwhelmed  with  despair  when  I  first  applied 
myself  to  study  it.  And  I  still  possess  a  sort  of  abstract  in  which 
I  set  down  what,  at  last,  I  apprehended  as  its  true  sense.  I  shall 
keep  this  abstract  before  me  in  the  attempt  to  present  its  leading 
features,  as  what  was  of  use  to  me  may  perhaps  prove  useful  to 
others. 

Now’,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  note  the  word  Critique. 
Kant’s  work  was  essentially  critical.  But  a  criticism  of  what? 
“Not,”  as  he  tells  us,  “of  books  and  systems,  but  of  the  power 
of  the  reason  in  general  with  reference  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
after  which  it  may  strive  independently  of  all  experience,”  One 
question  which  it  has  to  decide  is  ‘  ‘  the  possibility  or  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  metaphysics  in  general.”  Up  to  that  time  meta¬ 
physical  dogmatism  had  sought  to  attain  to  being-in-itself  by  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  supersensible  methods  successfully  employed  in 
the  knowledge  of  phenomena.  This  “dogmatic  procedure  of 
leason  without  any  previous  criticism  of  its  own  powers,”  Kant 
holds  responsible  for  “  all  the  extremely  dogmatic  unbelief  which 
is  so  hostile  to  morality.”^  Such  criticism  Kant  aims  at  supply¬ 
ing.  First  he  distinguishes  between  pure  and  empirical  know¬ 
ledge.  “All  our  knowledge,”  he  observes,  “begins  with  ex¬ 
perience,  but  that  it  all  originates  from  experience  by  no  means 
follows.  It  may  w’ell  be  that  experience  itself  is  made  up  of  two 
elements  :  one  received  from  impressions  of  sense ;  the  other  sup¬ 
plied  by  our  faculty  of  knowledge  on  occasion  of  those  impres¬ 
sions  :  an  element  added  by  the  mind  to  the  material  furnished 
by  the  senses,  an  d  priori  element  :  an  element  independent  not 
only  of  this  or  that  experience,  but  of  all  experience  and  anterior 
to  it.” 

The  first  step  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  to  draw  a  clear 

(1)  Max  Muller  expresses  the  opinion  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  that  “Kant’s  obscurity  is  owing  partly  to  his  writing 
for  himself  rather  than  others,  and  partly  to  his  addressing  himself,  when 
defending  a  cause,  to  the  judge  and  not  to  the  jury.” 

(2)  “1st  die  wahre  Quelle  alles  der  Moralitat  wiederstreitenden  Unglaubens 
der  jederzeit  gar  sehr  dogmatisch  ist,”  are  his  emphatic  words ;  and  they  are 
important  as  indicating  the  intensely  ethical  spirit  in  which  he  wrote. 
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distinction  between  the  a  priori  and  the  6,  posteriori  elements  in 
knowledge.  What  then  is  the  test  whereby  we  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction?  Kant  replies,  in  the  w’ords  of  Leibnitz,  that  necessity 
and  strict  universality  supply  the  criterion  of  pure  and  a  priori 
knowledge  ;  and  he  instances  the  axioms  on  the  assumption  of  the 
necessary  truth  of  w^hich  pure  mathematics  proceed,  as  evidence 
that  we  have  judgments  which  are  necessary.  Now  experience 
being  impotent  to  assume  necessity  and  universality — the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  of  scientific  judgments — it  is  clear  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  not  received  from  experience.  We  must  not  forget 
Kant’s  fundamental  principle,  which  w^as  previously  stated  and 
may  here  be  fittingly  recalled,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  action  of  the  intellect  on  objects.  This,  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  scholastics,  who,  however,  were 
little  read  and  less  understood  in  Kant’s  time.  The  view  then 
prevailing  was  that  things  are  given  us  as  objects  of  cognition, 
and  that  knowledge  proceeds  from  the  action  of  things  on  the 
intellect. 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  further.  Kant  takes  the  fact  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  asks.  What  does  it  imply?  He  answers,  two  condi¬ 
tions  :  the  matter  and  the  form.  The  matter  is  that  which  is 
given  in  experience  (das  Gegebene)  :  the  objects  which  strike  our 
senses.  What  are  the  objects  in  themselves?  Do  they  exist 
without  us  ?  That  is  a  problem  of  ontology ;  and  the  point  of 
view  from  which  Kant  writes  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  does 
not  admit  of  his  discussing  it.  The  existence  of  an  object  acting 
on  a  subject  is  a  fundamental  postulate  which  this  Critique  accepts 
but  does  not  prove.  The  form,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  of 
determination,  but  only  a  priori,  because  experience  is  possible 
solely  by  the  addition  of  form  to  matter,  and  is  powerless  to  appre¬ 
hend  form  without  matter.  To  determine  d  priori,  the  form  of 
knowledge  is  the  proper  object  of  the  Critique,  and  its  method 
must  be  abstract  or  metaphysical  analysis. 

And  here  comes  in  the  distinction  between  sensibility  (Sinn- 
lichkeit),  “the  power  of  receiving  impressions  (Vorstellungen), 
after  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  us,”  and  understand¬ 
ing^  (Verstand)  a  faculty  of  knowledge  d  priori  which  every  neces¬ 
sary  and  universal  judgment  presupposes.  A  still  further  distinc¬ 
tion  has  to  be  made,  the  distinction  between  analytic  and  syn¬ 
thetic  judgments.  Analytical  judgments  are  those  in  which  the 
predicate  is  contained  in  the  subject.  For  example,  the  judg¬ 
ment  ‘  ‘  all  bodies  arc  extended  ’  ’  consists  in  simply  expressing 

(1)  Verstand  is  really  the  faculty  of  rules  by  which  phenomena  are  reduced 
to  unity;  the  Reason  (Vernunft)  reduces  these  rules  of  the  Understanding  to 
unity  by  means  of  certain  principles!  Both  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding 
may  be  used  logically  or  transcendentally. 
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and  finding  the  concept  of  body  in  order  to  find  their  extension, 
an  operation  which  involves  nothing  more  than  the  identity  of 
thought  with  itself.  But  judgments  of  this  kind  are  purely  ex¬ 
plicative  ;  they  do  not  really  enlarge  {erweitern)  our  knowledge, 
they  are,  in  fact,  tautological.  Of  a  very  different  kind  are  syn¬ 
thetic  judgments  where  the  predicate  is  not  contained  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  the  subject.  And  such  in  truth  are  mathematical  judg¬ 
ments,  though  Hume  did  not  realise  it.  Take  a  simple  instance, 
7  +  5  =  12  is  a  synthetic  proposition ,  because  the  concept  of  the 
sum  7-1-5  really  contains  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  the 
•union  of  two  numbers  in  one,  and  the  idea  of  12  is  not  in  the 
least  conceived  by  the  conception  of  the  union  of  5  and  7.  Now 
the  question  to  which  Kant  addresses  himself  is.  How  are  syn¬ 
thetic  judgments  possible?  The  inquiry  is  by  its  nature  trans¬ 
cendental,  as  Kant  defines  the  word ;  that  is,  it  is  not  directed  to 
objects  but  to  our  way  of  knowing  them,  so  far  as  that  is  possible, 
a  priori.  It  is  a  criticism  of  the  faculty  of  reason — of  pure  (rein) 
reason  considered  in  its  form.  Let  us  remember  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  matter  and  form  is  the  basis  of  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason.  “It  is  the  matter  of  all  phenomena  that  is  given 
us  a  posteriori :  the  form  must  be  ready  a  priori  in  the  mind.” 
If  we  would  know  how  a  priori  judgments  are  possible,  we  must 
know  the  Forms  of  Thought.  Kant  divides  them  into  two  kinds : 
Forms  of  Intuition,  which  are  inseparable  from  every  mental  act, 
and  Forms  of  Thought — Categories  he  calls  them — or  pure  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  understanding.  Of  these  he  reckons  twelve,  the 
chief  being  Causality. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  now  to  the  doctrine  of  Kant, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  revolution  wrought  by  it.  He 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  world’s  intellectual  development.  Dr. 
Weber  says,  “Present  philosophy  may  be  called  Post-Kantian  ” ; 
and  in  so  saying  he  does  not  exaggerate.  Before  Kant,  Space, 
Time,  Causality  (not  to  speak  of  the  other  Categories)  were  re¬ 
garded  as  objects  of  knowledge  :  as,  so  to  speak,  qualities  of  the 
thing-in-itself.  No,  he  maintains,  neither  Space,  nor  Time,  nor 
Causality  is  an  object  of  knowledge.  They  are  mental  forms  ^ 


(1)  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  as  Professor  Max  Muller  points  out, 
what  Kant  means  by  “forms  of  intuition”  is  not  anything  really  innate  in  the 
form  of  ready-made  ideas  or  images,  but  merely  the  inevitable  receptivities  or 
the  Ego,  according  to  which,  if  affected  in  certain  ways,  it  represents  those 
affections  in  certain  forms ;  what  is  innate  is  not  the  representation  itself,  but 
simply  the  first  and  formal  cause  of  its  possibility.  Similarly,  what  Kant  means 
by  causality  is  “not  an  innate  idea,  but  the  sine  qua.  non  of  the  simplest  per¬ 
ception  of  all  thought  d  'priori  in  every  sense  of  the  word.” — Science  of  Thought, 
p.  148.  This  is  precisely  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  Max 
Muller,  probably,  was  not  aware  of  it. 
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which  are  the  conditions  of  knowledge  ;  they  are  modes  of  percep¬ 
tion,  prior  to  all  experience,  through  which  alone  the  phenomenon 
becomes  an  object  of  thought.  Space  cannot  be  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience,  for  experience  is  possible  only  in  space.  Time  also  is 
presupposed  in  every  experience,  because  nothing  could  be  the 
object  of  experience  except  as  existing  at  the  same  time  or  in 
succession.  We  cannot  think  aw'ay  space  or  time,  nor  can  we 
think  of  space  as  internal  or  of  time  as  external.  As  to  the 
category  of  Causality,  or  sufficient  reason.  Max  Muller  has  pointed 
out  that  it  was  well  expressed  by  the  familiar  scholastic  maxim, 
“  Nihil  est  sine  ratione  cur  potius  sit  quam  non  sit.”  The  general 
postulate  of  Causality  does  not  come  to  us  a  posteriori. 

Such,  then,  is  Kant’s  main  work  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
—to  vindicate  ”  certain  ingredients  of  our  knowledge  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  mind,  not  to  matter  :  to  the  subject,  not  to  the  object  :  to  the 
understanding,  not  to  sensation  :  to  the  a  priori,  not  to  experi¬ 
ence.’^  But,  further,  Kant  insists  that  these  a  priori  laws  of 
thought  must  never  be  applied  outside  the  limits  of  sensuous 
experience.  Hence  it  results  that  all  objective  knowdedge  is  of  a 
phenomenal  character.  ”  What  may  be  the  nature  of  objects 
considered  as  things-in-themselves,  and  without  reference  to 
the  receptivity  of  our  sensibility,  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  We 
know  nothing  more  than  our  own  mode  of  perceiving  them,  which 
is  peculiar  to  us,  and  which,  though  not  of  necessity  pertaining  to 
every  animate  being,  is  common  to  the  whole  human  race.  With 
this  alone  we  have  to  do.”  True,  “  the  reality  of  the  matter  of  a 
phenomenon,  I  mean  of  its  external  existence,  depends  not  only 
on  the  reality  or  external  existence  of  the  phenomenon,  but  of 
something  beyond  this,  viz.,  the  noumenon.”^  But  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  it  will  be  well  to  let  Kant  speak  for  himself — in  a  compressed 
form,  indeed.  I  take  from  my  abstract  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  above  mentioned,  the  following  brief  account  of  what  he 
tells  us  in  his  famous  chapter  on  the  “  Distinction  of  Phenomena 
and  Nournena.” 

Wliatever  tho  Understanding  produces,  it  holds  merely  in  trust  for 
experience,  as  we  have  seen. 

A  concept  cannot  be  employed  transcendentally.3  Only  the  empirical 
use  is  admissible.  It  has  no  objective  validity  without  empirical  intuition, 
that  is,  data  of  a  possible  experience. 

The  Understanding  cannot  possibly  transcend  the  limits  of  sensibility 


(1)  Max  Muller,  Science  of  Thought,  p.  144. 

(2)  Coke,  Creeds  of  the  Day,  Vol.  II.,  p.  302. 

(3)  Kant  explains  :  “What  we  call  the  transcendental  use  of  a  concept  in  any 
proposition,  is  its  being  referred  to  things  in  general  and  things-in-themselves, 
while  its  empirical  use  refers  to  phenomena  only,  that  is  to  objects  of  a  possible 
experience.” 
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beyond  which  no  objects  are  presented  to  us.  The  principles  of  Pure 
Understanding  are  merely  exponents  of  phenomena. 

A  concept  of  a  Noumenon — which  cannot  in  any  way  be  shown  to  have 
objective  reality — is  problematical  :  that  is,  it  is  not  contradictory,  and  it 
is  bound  up  with  certain  concepts  the  range  of  which  it  serves  to  limit. 
We  have  then  Understanding  which,  problematically,  stretches  beyond  the 
sphere  of  phenomena,  but  we  have  not  perception  or  intuition  by  means  of 
which  objects  beyond  that  sphere  can  be  presented  ;  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  such  a  perception  is  even  possible.  Hence  Understanding  cannot  be 
employed  in  its  assertory  function  beyond  the  world  of  phenomena.  The 
concept  of  a  noumenon  is  the  conception  of  a  limit :  a  concept  which  is  of 
merely  negative  use,  but  serving  to  check  the  presumption  of  sensibility; 
and  so  is  not  only  admissible  but  necessary  :  is  not  an  arbitrary  fiction, 
though  incapable  of  adding  anything  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  (Note 
that  Kant  does  not  speak  of  a  causality  properly  attributed  to  the  thing- 
in-itself.  He  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  noumena 
and  phenomena  is  unknowable,  all  that  we  can  affirm  being  that  such  a 
connection  exists  :  our  concept  of  it  being  merely  limitative.)  In  the  concept 
of  a  Noumenon  the  Understanding  gets  a  sort  of  negative  extension  :  for 
in  calling  things-in-themselves  noumena,  it  rather  limits  the  sensibility 
than  is  limited  by  it.  At  the  same  time  it  sets  limits  to  itself.  Things-in- 
themselves  cannot  be  known  by  means  of  the  Categories — and  all  that 
remains  is  to  think  them  under  a  name  that  indicates  something  unknown. 

Kant  insists  that  if  we  carry  beyond  the  limits  of  experience 
the  conditions  of  that  experience,  the  Reason  is  invoh  od  in  inex¬ 
tricable  contradictions — Antinomies,  he  calls  them — presenting 
quite  opposite  and  equally  sustainable,  or  rather  unsustainable, 
explanations  of  the  highest  problems  of  metaphysics — the  origin 
and  extent  of  the  universe  :  the  existence  anywhere ,  and  above  all 
in  the  thinking  Ego,  of  a  simple  and  imperishable  unity;  free 
causality ;  the  existence  of  a  Necessary  Being — the  First  Great 
Cause. 

Kant’s  conclusion  then  is — to  put  it  in  his  own  words — that 
“  all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  reason  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience  end  in  disappointment,”  because  we  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  modes  of  space,  time,  causality  and  the  rest.  But, 
he  recognises  that  ‘  ‘  there  exists  in  the  faculty  of  reason  a  natural 
desire  to  venture  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience.”  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  this  desire  can  be  gratified?  Any  way  in 
which  we  can  get  beyond  a  conditioned  representation  of  reality 
and  attain  to  a  perception  of  the  Thing-in-Itself — the  Idea,  in 
Platonic  phrase,  the  Eternal  Form?  Kant,  while  claiming  to 
have  shown,  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  that  knowledge,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  confined  to  phenomena,  insists 
that  in  the  practical  employment — an  employment  absolutely 
necessary — of  the  pure  reason,  there  may  be  founded  a 
belief  in  supersensible  realities.  This  is  what  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  concisely  in  his  celebrated  dictum  :  “  Ich  musste  also  das 
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Wissen  aufheben  um  zum  Glauben  Platz  zu  bekommen.”  His 
critical  philosophy  keeps  the  domain  of  knowledge  and  the  domain 
of  faith  apart,  but  insists  on  the  rights  of  both,  the  one  ruling 
in  the  phenomenal  order,  the  world  of  nature,  the  other  in  the 
noumenal  order,  the  world  of  liberty.  Hence  he  was  wont  to 
speak  of  his  doctrine  as  a  doctrine  of  freedom  ‘  ‘  eine  Frei- 
heitslehre.”  The  subjective  necessity  of  the  moral  law  was  as 
clear  to  him  as  the  objective  value  of  science — both  being  the 
work  of  reason,  essentially  one  and  the  same.  “  Reason,”  he 
tells  us,  “  enunciates  laws  which  are  imperative  or  objective  laws 
of  freedom,  and  which  tell  us  what  ought  to  take  place,  thus 
distinguishing  themselves  from  the  laws  of  nature  which  relate 
to  that  which  does  take  place.  The  laws  of  freedom,  or  freewdll, 
are  here  termed  practical  laws.  ’  ’  ‘  ‘  They  are  pure  moral  laws  which 
determine  entirely  a  priori  (without  regard  to  empirical  motives, 
that  is  to  happiness)  the  conduct  of  a  rational  being,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  use  which  it  makes  of  its  freedom ;  and  these  are 
absolutely  imperative  (not  merely  hypothetically,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  other  empirical  ends)  and  therefore  in  all  respects  neces¬ 
sary.”  And  again,  “  Man,  limited  strictly  as  a  cognitive  being 
(ein  erkennendes  Wesen),  to  the  w’orld  of  sense,  reaches  as  an 
agent  (ein  handelndes  Wesen)  far  beyond  :  nay,  makes  proof  of 
his  higher  nature  in  this — that  he  erects  himself  beyond  the 
world  of  sense  ;  therein  consists  his  autonomy  or  freedom.”  This 
is  what  he  calls  ‘  ‘  die  Menscheit  :  ’  ’  the  essential  principle  of 
humanity;  the  special  prerogative  of  man.  I  add  that  for  Kant, 
as  for  Plato  before  him,  the  existence  of  the  hegemonic  quality 
in  the  human  soul,  the  sense  of  will,  is  a  fact  of  consciousness. 
Kant  esteemed  it  a  primary  fact.  So  in  his  Foundation  for  the 
Metaphysic  of  Morals  he  writes,  “As  members  of  the  world  of 
understanding  we  recognise  the  autonomy  of  the  will  with  its 
consequence — morality.”  A  man’s  moral  worth  he  regarded  as 
determined  by  his  will,  and  a  good  will  was  for  him  a  will  freely 
submitted  to  the  moral  law.  It  was,  we  should  note,  by 
“moral  belief”  that  Kant  found  himself  constrained  to  believe 
in  God  and  in  an  existence  beyond  the  grave.  ‘‘For  in  this 
sphere,”  he  writes,  ‘‘action  is  absolutely  necessary  :  that  is,  I 
must  act  in  obedience  to  the  moral  law  in  all  points.  The  end 
is  here  incontrovertibly  established  :  and  there  is  only  one  con¬ 
dition  possible,  according  to  my  perception,  under  w'hich  this 
end  can  harmonise  with  all  other  ends;  namely,  the  existence  of 
God  and  a  future  life.” 

Thus  does  Kant  answer  the  three  questions — as  he  states  them 
—in  w'hich  ‘‘  the  whole  intent  of  philosophy  is  centred  :  What 
can  I  know  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  may  I  hope  ?  ”  1 
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spoke  in  an  earlier  page  of  “the  Kantian  system.’’  Kant’s 
work  is  eminently  architectonic.^  On  his  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  knowledge,  hang  all  his  theories,  moral,  aesthetic 
judicial,  historical  and  religious.  And  they  all  hang  together. 
There  is  no  breach  of  continuity  between  The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  The  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  The  Critique  of 
Judgment,  the  book  on  Religion  within  the  hounds  of  Pure 
Reason,  and  The  Metaphysic  of  Morals.  They  are  all  in  har¬ 
mony  by  the  unity  of  their  method  and  by  the  identity  of  their 
results.  They  are  all  informed  by  the  same  lofty  ethical  ideals, 
by  the  same  luminous  conception  of  human  personality.  Science, 
art,  religion —  all  that  constitutes  civilisation,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word — appeared  to  Kant  the  conquests,  the  creations  of 
that  free  causality,  the  distinctive  endowment  as  he  judged, 
of  the  human  race ,  in  virtue  of  which  ‘  ‘  man  is  man  and  master 
of  his  fate.’’  His  system,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  is 
not  only  “  a  noble  and  systematic  work  of  art,’’  but  a  monument 
reared  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  words,  so  full  of  august  significance, 
which  they  have  graven  on  his  tomb  :  “  The  starry  heaven  above 
me  !  The  moral  law  within  me  !  ’  ’ 

I  observed,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  Kant  has  done 
more  to  shape  the  modern  mind  than  probably  anyone  else.  The 
various  schools  of  philosophy  which  have  sprung  up  under  his 
influence,  exhibit,  of  course,  vast  diversity  in  their  development 
of  his  thought.  I  say  “  of  course,”  for  here  the  maxim  applies, 
“  Quidquid  recipitur  secundum  modum  recipientis  recipitur.” 
But  his  two  doctrines  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
primary  importance  of  will,  seem  to  have  won  their  way  into 
something  approaching  general  acceptance.  It  is  strictly  accurate 
to  say  that  the  jurists,  theologians,  historians,  poets,  who  have 
come  after  him,  all  hold  of  him.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  strange ;  for 
the  variety  of  his  conceptions  is  as  striking  as  their  unity.  My 
present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  trace  his  influence,  whether 
in  philosophy  or  in  literature — or  in  physical  science,  for  there, 
too,  it  has  been  potent.  Some  years  ago  I  pointed  out* — I 
believe  I  was  the  first  to  do  so — the  curious  affinity  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  and  Practical  Reason  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  mystics.  I  wish  now  briefly  to  com¬ 
pare  Kant’s  teaching  with  the  teaching  of  the  great  Hindu  sage, 
who,  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  him,  founded  the  most 
prevailing  of  the  world’s  religions.  And  in  doing  this  I  shall 
keep  before  me  Dr.  Franke’s  learned  paper,  which  I  have  pre- 

(1)  See  The  Great  Enigma,  pp.  272-280  (2nd  ed.). 

(2)  Of  course  it  is  imperfect:  The  Metaphysic  of  Nature,  promised  in  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  was  never  written. 
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viously  mentioned,  though  I  shall  by  no  means  follow  it,  or 
restrict  myself  to  it.  There  are,  however,  two  preliminary 
observations  which  I  must  make.  The  one  is,  that  Kant  could 
not  possibly  have  had  access  to  any  Buddhist  literature,  as  its 
discovery  by  Western  scholars  did  not  take  place  till  long  after 
his  death :  the  other,  that  both  he  and  the  Buddha  lived  in  “an 
age  of  metaphysical  dogmatism,  and  withal  scepticism,  and  felt 
the  need  of  looking  deeper  into  the  mental  procedure  on  which 
dogmatic  speculation  and  ethical  convictions  were  alike 
founded ;  ”  ^  and  this  fact  no  doubt  supplies  a  key  to  certain  simi¬ 
larities  in  their  teaching. 

There  are,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  seven  very  striking  paral¬ 
lelisms  between  Kant’s  doctrine  and  the  Buddha’s.  First,  the 
foundation  on  which  both  build  is  the  essential  difference  between 
real  and  empirical  being,  or,  as  Kant  calls  it,  between  the  nou- 
menal  and  the  phenomenal.  Of  course,  this  portion  of  the 
Buddha’s  teaching  was  not  original ;  he  derived  it  from  earlier 
Indian  sages.  But  unlike  those  sages,  and  like  Kant,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  quest  of  real  being,  holding  that  the  self — Kant’s  thing- 
in-itself — is,  and  ever  must  remain,  an  unknown  quantity.  Hence, 
like  Kant,  he  speaks  of  it  negatively,  and  restricts  human  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  phenomenal  order. 

Secondly.  And  so  he  is  quite  at  one  with  Kant  regarding 
those  antinomies  in  which  reason  is  involved  w^hen  it  travels 
beyond  that  order.  In  a  singularly  interesting  dialogue  with  one 
of  his  disciples,  Malunkyaputta,^  he  expresses  himself  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  language  which  strikingly  recalls  the  argument  in  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Thirdly.  The  Buddha,  then,  certainly  held,  to  employ  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  modern  philosophy,  that  the  world  as  object  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  me  as  subject ;  and  of  this,  Dahlke,  who  accounts  it  “  the 
deepest  thought  which  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind,”  well 
obseiv’es  that  it  is  Kant’s  transcendental  idealism  thoroughly 
developed  and  practically  employed.^ 

Fourthly.  Both  Kant  and  the  Buddha  regard  the  moral  law 

(1)  .4  Buddhist  Manual  of  Psychological  Ethics  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.C., 
Idng  a  Translation  of  the  First  Book  in  the  Abidhamma  Pitaka,  by  Caroline 
Rhys  Davids.  Introductory  Essay,  p.  xlix. 

(2)  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  144,  of  Neumann’s  Die  Reden  Gotamo  Buddha's  aus  der 
mittleren  Samlung-Majjhimanikdyo  des  Pali-Kanons. 

(3)  Aufsatze  zum  Verstdndniss  der  Buddhismus,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25,  Professor 
Rhys  Davids  writes  (Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  Vol.  I.,  p.  279),  “The  very  core 
of  the  Buddhist  Welt-Anschauung,  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  is  The  world  as 
we  know  it  is  within  each  of  us;  and  he  quotes  the  words  of  the  Buddha  : 
‘Verily  I  declare  unto  you,  my  friend,  that  within  this  very  body,  mortal 
as  it  is,  and  only  a  fathom  high,  but  conscious  and  endowed  with  mind,  is  the 
world,  and  the  waxing  thereof,  and  the  waning  thereof,  and  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  passing  away  thereof.” 

VOL.  LXXX.  N.S.  E 
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as  the  supreme  guide  of  life,  conducting  men  to  the  summum 
bonuni,  a  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  fenced  about  with 
rewards  and  penalties — not  a  mere  string  of  principles  or  pre¬ 
cepts — winning  our  admiration,  while  it  humiliates  us,  at  once 
attracting  and  alarming  us,  for  we  feel  that  we  disobey  it  at  our 
ixu’il. 

Fifthly.  The  moral  law  is  for  Kant  essentially  transcendental; 
therein  lies  the  unique  character  of  ethical  phenomena.  It  is  a 
fact  of  reason  (Factum  der  Vernunft)  imprinted  on  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  every  rational  being  :  ^  it  is  not  derived  from  sense ,  or  from 
exjxrience,  ixTsonal  or  racial,  of  the  tendencies  of  actions,  but 
is  “  a  sacred  ”  order — note  the  adjective — valid  not  for  men  alone, 
but  for  all  rational  beings,  because  the  basis  of  its  obligation  is  not 
in  the  individual  man,  but  a  priori  in  the  conception  of  pure 
reason.  Similar  is  the  Buddha’s  teaching  that  all  worlds  are 
under  a  perfectly  just  law,  supreme  over  gods  and  men,  a  law  of 
which  he  accounts,  like  the  tragic  poet  of  Hellas,  that  “  it  is  from 
everlasting  and  no  man  knows  its  birthplace.” 

Sixthly.  Both  Kant  and  the  Buddha  insist  upon  the  will  as 
man’s  distinctive  endowment,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  an  ethical 
being.  “Buddhism,”  it  has  been  said,  not  too  strongly,  “is 
emphatically  a  philosophy,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  of  the 
conscious  will.”  -  Kant  declares  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  possesses  an  absolute  value  is  a  good  will,  a  will  freely 
determined  by  the  moral  law  :  by  pure  consciousness  of  what 
ought  to  be  (soUcn).  That  “  ought  ”  the  phenomenal  order  can¬ 
not  ix)ssibly  yield  ;  it  exhibits  only  what  is.  The  existence  of  the 
noumenal,  the  real  self,  as  distinguished  from  the  empirical,  the 
phenomenal  self,  is,  for  Kant,  the  presupposition  of  all  ethics. 
He  accounts  of  morality,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  jurists,  as 
‘  ‘  the  constant  and  perpetual  will  ’  ’  to  secure  what  ought  to  be. 
By  free  will^  Kant  means  the  faculty  of  choosing  that  which 


(1)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Kant  held  the  moral  law  to  be  an  immediate 
datum  of  empirical  consciousness  :  a  ready-made  law,  so  to  speak,  which  reflec¬ 
tion  discovers  in  us.  No  :  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  “We 
have  consciousness  of  pure  practical  laws  as  we  have  consciousness  of  pure 
theoretical  principles,  by  observing  the  necessity  with  which  reason  imposes 
them,  and  by  making  abstraction  of  all  empirical  conditions.”  In  the  moral 
order  the  empirical  consciousness  lays  hold  of  moral  judgments  and  sentiments 
in  the  expression  of  practical  life,  but  does  not  discover  their  law  save  by  a 
transcendental  analysis  of  the  a  priori  conditions  which  render  those  judgments 
and  sentiments  possible. 

(2)  Manual  of  Buddhist  Psychology,  &c..  Intro.,  p.  Ixv. 

(3)  Green  correctly  observes,  “Though  Kant  appeals  to  the  capacity  for  the 
motive  ‘I  ought’  as  evidence  that  man  is  a  free  cause,  he  does  not,  on  the 
whole,  mean  that  only  actions  determined  by  this  motive  are  free.  ‘Reason  is 
the  permanent  condition  of  all  actions  of  the  human  will’  (he  writes).  It  is  the 
condition,  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean,  even  of  actions  which  proceed  from 
what  he  calls  a  pathologically  affected  will.”  H'orl-s,  Vol.  II.,  p.  100. 
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reason,  independently  of  natural  inclination,  declares  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  necessary,  or  good.  This  free  will— the  phrase,  as  Green 
has  pointed  out,  is  a  pleonasm  :  willing  constitutes  freedom — is 
considered,  in  the  Kantian  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  man’s 
prerogative.  The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  goes  much  further, 
attributing  it  to  all  sentient  existence.  He  held  the  denizens  of 
the  abodes  of  bliss  above ,  the  creatures  on  the  earth  lower  than  us 
in  the  scale  of  being,  to  be  endowed,  as  we  are,  with  the  power  of 
willing  good  as  good ;  to  be  capable,  like  us,  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
merit  and  demerit ;  to  be  under  the  same  law  of  moral  probation 
as  ourselves.  The  doctrine  of  Karma  exhibits  all  existence  divine, 
human,  animal,  in  all  its  spheres,  as  linked  together  by  a  chain 
of  moral  causation ;  a  conception  never,  probably,  surpassed  in 
grandeur. 

Seventhly.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  attitude 
of  Kant  and  the  Buddha  towards  the  religions  prevailing  in  their 
age  and  country.  Both  were,  in  a  sense,  iconoclasts,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  what  they  deemed  a  more  excellent  way  than  that  in  which 
they  found  men  walking.  But  both  respected  the  cults  and  creeds 
amid  which  they  lived.  It  is  notable  that  Kant,  in  the  work 
which  some  account  the  crown  of  his  system — Religion  u'ithin  the 
Bounds  of  Pure  Reason — recognises  fully  the  historical  necessity 
and  practical  utility  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
Christianity,  while  restating  them  in  terms  of  his  own  philosophy. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  wdth  the  spirit  of  the  Buddha,  who 
sought  ‘  ‘  to  sever  the  growth  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought 
from  its  ancestral  stem  and  to  plant  it  in  a  purely  rational  soil.”  ^ 

Such  are  some — by  no  means  all,  but  perhaps  the  chief — of 
the  parallelisms  existing  between  the  teaching  of  Kant  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddha.  I  wdll  conclude  this  paper  by  touch¬ 
ing  on  three  points  as  to  which  their  teaching  widely  differs.  In 
the  first  place,  Kant  was  a  Theist,  He  is  at  one  with  the 
Buddha  as  to  the  impossibility  of  logically  proving  the  existence 
of  God  :  2  but  he  judged  himself  to  have  ample  warrant  for  holding 
it  subjectively  as  an  ethical  certitude.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
in  an  earlier  page  ;  but  I  may  here  quote  a  short  passage  in  w’hich , 
treating  of  the  Canon  of  Pure  Reason,  and  discussing  Opinion, 

(1)  Manual  of  Buddhist  Psychology,  &c.,  Intro.,  p.  xxxviii. 

(2)  That  is  the  correct  way  of  describing  the  attitude  of  the  Buddha  with 
regard  to  this  question.  Dahlke  well  observes:  “Der  Buddhisnuis  ist  nicht 
atheistisch  im  Sinne  von  Gottleugnend ;  nie  hat  der  Buddha  die  Existenz  eines 
gottlichen  Wesen  bestritten  .  .  .  er  hat  sich  dieser  Fragc  gegeniiber  vollig 
gleichgiiltig  verhiilt.”— zum  Verstandniss  der  Buddhismus,  Vol.  I., 
p.  39.  It  is  curious  and  noteworthy  that  Pascal  has  expressed  Kant’s  doctrine 
almost  in  terms:  “S’il  y  a  un  Dieu  il  est  infiniment  incomprehensible  puisque 
n’ayant  ni  parties  ni  bornes  il  n’a  nul  rapport  a  nous ;  nous  sommes  done 
incapable  de  connaitre  ni  ce  qu’il  est,  ni  s’il  est.” 
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Knowledge,  and  Belief,  he  expresses  his  view  very  clearly  and 
very  forcibly.  “  No  one  can  boast  that  he  knows  there  is  a  God 
.  .  .  for  if  he  knows  that,  he  is  just  the  man  whom  I  have  so 
long  wished  to  find.  All  knowledge  regarding  an  object  of  pure 
reason  can  be  communicated  :  and  so  I  might  hope  that  through 
his  teaching,  my  own  knowledge  would  receive  this  wonderful 
extension.  No  ;  that  conviction  is  not  a  logical  but  an  ethical  cer¬ 
tainty  :  and  since  it  rests  on  subjective  grounds  (of  the  moral 
sentiment),  I  must  not  even  say  “  It  is  morally  certain  that  there 
is  a  God  ’  :  but  ‘  I  am  morally  certain  ’ ;  that  is,  my  belief  in  God 
.  .  .  is  so  interwoven  with  my  moral  sentiment  that  I  am  under 
as  little  apprehension  of  having  the  latter  torn  from  me  as  of 
losing  the  former.”^  Now,  assuredly,  this  is  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  thought  of  the  Buddha.  His  belief^  in  the 
moral  law  as  the  supreme  reality,  did  not  lead  him  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Supreme  Moral  Lawgiver  of  the  Universe.  Why  should 
it  not  have  so  led  him ,  as  it  led  Kant  ?  I  suppose  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  antecedents  of  the  two 
teachers.  Kant  had  been  brought  up  on,  had  received  as  part  of 
his  intellectual  inheritance,  and  saw  no  reason  for  breaking  away 
from,  a  Theistic  tradition  deeply  implanted,  for  centuries,  in  the 
European  mind,  and  by  no  means  alien  from  his  system.  The 
prevailing  tone  of  Indian  speculation  in  the  age  into  which  the 
Buddha  was  born,  and  for  long  ages  before,  was  Pantheistic,  and 
Pantheism  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  great  difference  between  Kant 
and  the  Buddha.  One  of  the  primary  positions  of  Gotama  is  that 
separate  existence  is  an  evil  and  the  supreme  evil.  So  far,  his 
system  is  Pessimistic.  Kant  was  more  or  less  of  an  Optimist : 
more,  we  must  say,  rather  than  less.  Optimism  was  a  super¬ 
stition  deeply  rooted  in  the  general  mind  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  so  deeply  that  all  the  lightnings  of  Voltaire’s  irony  in 
Candide^  were  impotent  to  uproot  it.  There  are  numerous 

(1)  Kant  observes  in  a  note — “The  interest  which  the  human  mind  takes  in 
morality — an  instinct  which,  as  I  believe,  is  necessary  to  every  rational  being— 
is  natural.” 

(2)  Herr  Dahlke  devotes  several  pages  to  the  task  of  proving  that  in  Buddhism 
there  is  no  element  of  faith  (Glaube),  a  most  astounding  proposition  which 
his  aversion  from  religious  dogma  may  account  for,  but  cannot  justify. 
He  represents  the  Buddhist  as  saying,  “I  need  believe  in  nothing  super- 
sensuous”  (“Ich  an  nichts  iibersinnliches  zu  glauben  brauche”).  But  the  moral 
law  is  supersensuous ;  and  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching. 
Herr  Dahlke  appears  to  have  forgotten  Kant’s  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  belief.  I  hope  I  may  say  without  offence  that  this  argument  of  Herr 
Dahlke’s  seems  to  me  an  example  of  Abcrglaube  very  prevalent  just  now. 

(3)  Kant  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
he  had  read  Candide.  We  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that  its  cynical 
impudicity  would  have  shocked  and  disgusted  his  pure  and  religious  soul. 
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passages  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason — to  go  no  further — in 
which  it  finds  expression  :  as  for  example,  where  Kant  tells  us 
iu  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,  that,  “  the  glorious  order, 
beauty  and  providential  care,  everywhere  displayed  in  the  Universe 
give  rise  to  belief  in  a  Great  and  Wise  Author  of  the  Universe.” 
‘‘Everywhere  ”  !  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  difficulty  to 
Kant  that  everywhere  “  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw  with 
ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed.”  But,  in  truth,  four  years 
after  these  words  were  given  to  the  world,  we  find  him  writing 
in  a  very  different  tone.  In  his  article  on  The  Failure  of  every 
Philosophical  Attempt  in  Theodicy,  the  date  of  which  is  1791,  he 
vigorously  refutes  the  Optimism  of  Leibnitz,  and  puts  this  sig¬ 
nificant  question  ;  ‘‘  Would  any  man  of  sound  understanding  who 
has  lived  long  enough  [to  judge] ,  and  has  meditated  on  the 
worth  of  human  existence,  care  to  go  again  through  life’s  poor 
play— I  do  not  say  on  the  same  conditions,  but  on  any  conditions 
whatever?”  Still,  taking  his  writings  as  a  whole.  Optimism  is 
their  dominant  note. 

The  third  great  difference  between  Kant  and  the  Buddha  is  as 
to  the  summum  honum.  We  have  seen  that  they  both  conceived 
of  the  moral  law  as  a  law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  fenced 
about  with  penalties  and  rewards;  but  they  differed,  as  widely  as 
possible,  concerning  the  supreme  good  attainable  by  obedience 
to  that  law — the  prize  of  the  virtuous  man’s  high  calling.  Kant 
accepted  the  animism  generally  held  in  his  time,  though  well 
aware  of  its  difficulties.  He  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  soul, 
a  spiritual  principle  in  man ,  surviving  the  death  of  the  body  ;  but 
he  did  not  acquiesce  in  either  the  Creationist  or  the  Traducian 
explanation  of  its  origin ;  ^  he  inclined  to  consider  it  as  existing 
from  all  eternity  to  all  eternity.  This  soul  was  for  him  the  real  man 
ruled  by  the  supreme  universal  law  of  righteousness.  In  his  Re¬ 
ligion  within  the  Bounds  of  Pure  Reason  he  speaks  of  ”  the  ex¬ 
pectation  naturally  entertained  by  all  men  of  a  happy  life  hereafter 
proportioned  to  the  deserts  of  their  moral  conduct.”  The  thought, 

(1)  See  a  curious  paragraph  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ( Werke,  Harte- 
stein’s  edition,  1867,  Vol.  III.,  p.  516),  in  which  he  suggests  “the  transcendental 
hypothesis”  “that  all  life  is  really  intelligible  only,  not  subject  to  the  changes 
of  time,  and  neither  beginning  in  birth  nor  ending  in  death”:  that  “this  life 
is  phenomenal  only,  and  merely  a  sensuous  representation  of  pure  spiritual  life ; 
that  the  whole  world  of  sense  is  but  an  image,  passing  before  our  present  mode 
of  knowledge,  but  like  a  dream,  without  any  objective  reality  in  itself :  and 
that  if  we  could  see  ourselves  and  other  objects,  as  they  really  are,  we  should 
see  ourselves  in  a  world  of  spiritual  natures,  our  community  wdth  which  did 
not  begin  at  our  birth,  nor  will  end  with  the  death  of  the  body,  both  being 
merely  phenomenal.”  Of  course,  he  warns  us  that  “we  really  knoio  nothing 
whatever  about  this,  and  c  nnot  seriously  assert  it.”  (Wir  von  allem  diesem  .  .  . 
nicht  das  Mindeste  wdssen,  noch  im  Ernste  behaupten.) 
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indeed,  seems  to  have  been  habitual  with  him.  Now  this  belief 
in  the  existence  and  immortality  of  a  soul  was,  as  we  all  know, 
utterly  rejected  by  the  Buddha,  who  discerned  in  man  no  ego, 
no  permanent  unity  but  merely  the  fleeting  union  of  a  number 
of  qualities,  always  in  flux,  and  constituting  an  unstable  individu¬ 
ality.  For  him,  the  ethical  character,  the  Karma,  was  the  real 
man,  surviving  the  death  of  the  body,  for  rebirth.  The  ani¬ 
mistic  doctrine  with  all  that  it  involves,  constitutes  for  the 
Buddhist,  “the  heresy  of  individuality,”  and  is  proposed  only  to 
be  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms.  Thus,  in  the  Majjhima 
Nikdija  the  position,  “I  shall  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  per¬ 
manent,  immutable,  eternal,  of  a  nature  which  knows  no  change: 
yea  I  shall  abide  to  eternity” — which  is  really  the  Kantian  view 
of  the  sumrnum  honmn — is  condemned  as  “  simply  and  entirely  a 
doctrine  of  fools.”  The  Buddhist  sumrnum  honum  is  not  “a 
happy  life  hereafter,”  but  Nirvana — the  dying  away  of  lust,  ill- 
will  and  stupidity,  and  not-going-to  rebirth. 

So  much  as  to  the  more  salient  differences  between  the  doctrine 
of  Kant  and  the  doctrine  of  Buddha  :  differences  which  seem 
no  less  striking  and  significant  than  the  parallelisms. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

(1)  There  is  a  passage  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  Transcendental  Dialectic  in  which 
Kant  approximates  closely  to  this  Buddhistic  view.  He  says,  “In  what  we  call 
the  soul  there  is  a  continuous  flux,  and  nothing  permanent  except  it  may  be 
(if  people  will  so  have  it)  the  simple  I,”  which,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  “a  mere 
form  of  consciousness.”  He  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  “possible  to 
get  any  knowledge  by  pure  reason  of  the  nature  of  a  thinking  being  in  general,” 
that  “a  rational  psychology  is  impossible.”  But,  he  adds,  “It  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  I  may  find  warrant,  from  other  than  purely  speculative  causes, 
to  hope  for  an  independent,  and,  during  every  possible  change  of  my  state, 
permanently  abiding  existence  of  my  thinking  nature.”  He  relegates  the  being 
of  the  soul  to  the  domain  of  belief ;  unquestionably  he,  personally,  believed  it. 
The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Karma  seems  never  to  have  crossed  his  mind. 


CHARLES  LEVER. 


With  just  so  much  right  as  Scotsmen  claim  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  their  national  novelist,  many  admirers  of  Charles  James  Lever 
demand  that  the  latter  be  regarded  as  the  national  Irish  romancer. 
But  while  the  works  of  Scott  are  beloved  by  his  compatriots,  those 
of  Lever  are  by  no  means  popular  with  his  countrymen.  The 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  :  Scott  glorified  his  characters,  making 
his  heroes  and  heroines  the  noblest  of  their  race ;  Lever,  the 
possessor  of  a  sense  of  humour  far  keener  than  that  of  the  greater 
writer,  sacrificed  everything  in  the  endeavour  to  amuse.  Those 
of  Lever’s  detractors  who  hail  from  the  Emerald  Isle  complain 
bitterly  that  he  has  done  much  ‘  ‘  to  perpetuate  the  current  errors 
as  to  Irish  character,”  yet  it  cannot  truthfully  be  asserted  that 
he  has  on  the  whole  been  guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation ;  and 
the  various  accusations,  carefully  examined,  amount  to  little 
more  than  a  charge  of  having  depicted  only  certain  classes  of 
society.  It  is  true  that  except  en  passant,  as  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Tom  Burke  of  '‘Ours,”  Lever  did  not  treat  of  the 
political  aspect  of  the  Irish  question ;  but  that  was  not  because 
he  was  unpatriotic,  but  because  he  had  little  interest  in  the 
problem ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  portray  the 
hard-working  clerk  or  the  honest  business  man  of  everyday  life. 
He  was  at  his  best  when  describing  the  men  who  drank  deep, 
rode  hard,  gamed  heavily,  fought  bravely,  and  led  a  devil-may-care 
life ;  but  also  he  depicted  wdth  graphic  pen  the  WTetched  state  of 
the  peasantry  ,  and  drew’  with  no  unskilful  hand  the  pitiful  lot  of 
the  decayed  Irish  gentleman. 

The  humorist  cannot  but  poke  kindly  fun  at  the  w’eaknesses  of 
his  fellows,  and  Lever  could  not  refrain  from  good-humoured 
laughter  at  his  countrymen’s  foibles.  In  his  earlier  books  he 
made  fun  of  most  things,  but  he  never  wrote  irreverently  of  sacred 
subjects,  and  always  showed  himself  keenly  alive  to  the  holiness 
of  the  affection  between  parents  and  children,  and  to  the  beauty 
of  love  betw’een  man  and  woman.  He  wrote  of  youth  and  its 
joys :  of  the  days  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans,  when  ambition  is 
much  but  love  is  more,  when  frankness  has  not  given  place  to 
diplomacy,  when  rash  bravery  rather  than  discretion  is  the  rule. 
He  wrote  not  of  philosophy,  nor  of  morality,  but  of  the  joyous 
times  before  high-spirited  men  come  to  forty  year,  and  abandon 
‘  wine,  w’oman,  and  song”  for  the  serious  business  of  life.  He 
wrote,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  an  era  when  existence  was  not 
so  strenuous  as  it  is  now,  when  less  was  expected  from  a  man  and 
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less  consequently  was  forthcoming ,  when  the  duel  w’as  of  frequent 
occurrence,  drunkenness  regarded  only  as  a  venial  fault,  and 
practical  joking  an  everyday  occurrence. 

It  has  been  well  said  that'  Lever  rollicked  through  life  rather 
than  lived,  and  w'hen  writing  his  books  there  is  no  doubt  he 
drew  largely  on  his  experiences.  One  hears  of  his  establishing 
in  Dublin  a  BurschenscJmft,  the  members  of  which  wore  scarlet 
vests  with  gilt  buttons  and  a  red  skull-cap  adorned  with  white 
tassels  when  they  assembled  for  the  suppers,  songs,  and  con¬ 
versational  jousts  that  formed  the  staple  of  the  night’s  entertain¬ 
ment.  One  hears  how  he  took  a  party  of  friends  to  a  ball  at  a 
house  some  miles  distant  in  a  furniture  van,  a  hearse,  and  a 
mourning  carriage;  and  of  how,  when  practising  as  a  doctor  at 
Coleraine,  and  riding  to  visit  a  patient,  he  leaped  his  horse  over  a 
tui'f-cart  that  blocked  the  way.  This  latter  exploit  is  introduced 
intc  many  of  the  stories,  and  w'as  cleverly  parodied  by  Thackeray 
and  Bret  Harte.  “Knowing  my  horse,  I  put  him  at  the 
Emperor’s  head,  and  Bugaboo  went  at  it  like  a  shot.  He  was 
riding  his  famous  white  Arab,  and  turned  quite  pale  as  I  came 
up  and  went  over  the  horse  and  the  Emperor,  scarcely  brushing 
the  cockade  which  he  wmre.’’  And,  lest  you  should  doubt  the 
likelihood  of  such  a  jump,  Thackeray  has  given  you  a  picture 
showing  Phil  Fogarty  clearing,  not  only  Napoleon,  but  Murat  and 
Sieyes  as  well!  “‘Cut  him  down!’  said  Sieyfes,  once  an  abbe 
but  now  a  gigantic  cuirassier  ;  and  he  made  a  pass  at  me  with  his 
sword.  But  he  little  knew  an  Irishman  on  an  Irish  horse. 
Bugaboo  cleared  Sieyes,  and  fetched  the  monster  a  slap  wdth  his 
near  bind  hoof  which  sent  him  reeling  from  his  saddle— and 
away  I  went,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  seventy -three 
thousand  eight  hundred  men  at  my  heels.’’  It  is  splendid  fooling 
and  not  unjustifiable  caricature. 

It  was  in  those  early  days,  when  full  of  the  joie  de  vivre,  that 
Lever  wrote  the  ballad  which  Thackeray  declared  he  would  rather 
have  written  than  any  one  of  his  own  composition. 

The  Pope  he  leads  a  happy  life. 

He  fears  not  married  care,  nor  strife, 

He  drinks  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine — 

I  would  the  Pope’s  gay  lot  were  mine. 

But  then  all  happy’s  not  his  life. 

He  has  not  maid,  nor  blooming  wife, 

Nor  child  has  he  to  raise  his  hope — 

I  would  not  ask  to  be  the  Pope. 

The  Sultan  better  pleases  me. 

His  is  a  life  of  jollity, 

His  wives  are  many  as  he  will — 

I  would  the  Sultan’s  throne  then  fill. 
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But  even  he’s  a  wretched  man, 

He  must  obey  the  Alcoran, 

And  dares  not  drink  one  drop  of  wine — 

I  would  not  change  his  lot  for  mine. 

So  then  I’ll  hold  my  lowly  stand. 

And  live  in  German  Vaterland-, 

I’ll  kiss  my  maiden  fair  and  fine. 

And  drink  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine. 

Whene’er  my  maiden  kisses  me. 

I’ll  think  that  I  the  Sultan  be; 

And  when  my  cheery  glass  I  fill. 

I’ll  fancy  then  I  am  the  Pope. 

Lever  studied  medicine  at  Gottingen  and  Dublin,  took  his 
degree  at  the  university  in  the  latter  city  in  1831 ,  and  afterwards 
practised  for  some  years  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  served  any  apprenticeship  to  letters,  and,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  he  began  his  artistic  career  by  the  contribution  to 
the  Diihlin  University  Magazine  in  1837  of  some  sketches,  after¬ 
wards  issued  in  monthly  parts  with  numerous  additions  as  well 
as  with  illustrations  by  “  Phiz,”  and  in  1839  published  in  book 
form.  This  was,  of  course.  The  Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer, 
which  almost  at  once  secured  a  favourable  review  in 
Fraser's  Magazine.  But  ■what  must  have  pleased  Lever  much 
more  was  a  fierce  fight  in  the  Eugby  school-close  between  t'wo 
boys  for  a  number  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  containing 
an  instalment  of  the  story.  Sweet  incense  indeed  to  burn  before 
an  author  !  ‘  ‘  That  success  was  very  intoxicating  to  me  ;  and  I 

set  to  work  on  my  second  book  ■with  a  thrill  of  hope  as  regards 
the  world’s  favour  which — and  it  is  no  small  thing  to  say  it — 
I  can  yet  recall,”  Lever  -WTote  so  late  as  the  year  of  his  death. 
“I  felt,  or  thought  I  felt,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  fun  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  within  me,  and  I  began  to  have  a  misty,  half -confused 
impression  that  Englishmen  generally  laboured  under  a  sad- 
coloured  temperament,  took  depressing  views  of  life,  and  were 
proportionately  grateful  to  any  one  who  would  rally  them,  even 
passingly,  out  of  their  despondency,  and  give  them  a  laugh 
without  much  trouble  for  going  in  search  of  it.” 

Lever  was  not  yet  prepared  to  abandon  his  original  profession, 
and  an  opening  being  found  for  him  to  practise  in  Brussels,  he 
repaired  thither.  He  had  thought  he  would  be  appointed 
physician  to  the  English  Embassy,  but  in  this  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  although  he  secured  a  fair  number  of  patients  ;  and  being 
discontented,  was  easily  seduced  by  the  offer  of  the  shrewd 
manager  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  to  return  to  the  Irish 
metropolis  to  edit  that  periodical  at  the  handsome  salary  of 
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twelve  hundred  a  year.  The  manager  was  moved  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  success  of  the  story  Lever  wrote  for  him  while  in 
Brussels,  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon  (1840),  and 
the  desire  to  retain  for  the  magazine  the  services  of  the  popular 
writer.  He  never  had  cause  to  regret  the  step,  while  the  success 
of  Jack  Hinton,  the  Guardsman  (1842)  must  have  removed 
any  lingering  doubt  he  may  have  had  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  he  had  taken. 

Thackeray,  how’ever,  thought  Lever  could  do  better  for  himself 
than  remain  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  third-rate 
writers,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  London,  where,  in 
addition  to  other  advantages,  he  w’ould  be  able  to  improve  his 
pecuniary  position.  Indeed,  Thackeray  thought  his  brother 
novelist  w’ould  derive  so  much  benefit  from  this  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  that  he  backed  his  advice  with  offers  of  monetary  and  other 
assistance,  if  such  were  needed.  Lever  for  various  reasons 
declined  this  proposal,  and  afterwards  told  Major  Dwyer  that 
Thackeray  was  the  most  good-natured  man  in  the  world,  “but 
that  help  from  him  would  be  worse  than  no  help  at  all.  .  .  He 
was  like  a  man  struggling  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  who 
offers  to  teach  his  friend  to  swim,”  adding  that  “  Thackeray  would 
write  for  anything  and  about  anything,  and  had  so  lost  himself 
that  his  status  in  London  was  not  good.”  Looking  back,  it  is 
amusing  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  conversation  took  place  in 
1842,  when  Thackeray  was  in  Ireland  fulfilling  a  commission  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  to  write  an  “Irish  Sketch-Book,’’ 
and  before  the  man  who  had  lost  his  status  in  London  had  begun 
to  write  any  of  his  great  novels  ! 

Thackeray  was  disappointed  by  Lever’s  decision,  but  their 
friendship  remained  unimpaired,  and  The  Irish  Sketch-Book 
dedicated  to  “  My  dear  Lever,”  who  was  much  blamed  by  his 
countrymen  for  allowing  his  name  to  be  associated  wdth  a  work 
which  they  declared  to  be  full  of  blunders  and  exaggerations.  A 
more  important  result  of  the  intercourse  between  the  great  men 
was  that  Lever,  warned  by  Thackeray,  infused  a  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit  into  his  work,  which  hitherto  had  been  essentially 
Irish.  But  Thackeray  was  to  influence  Lever  even  more  power¬ 
fully,  for,  when  five  years  later  he  wrote  Phil  Fogarty,  a  Tale  of 
the  Onety-Oneth,  Lever,  appalled  by  the  truth  of  the  parody, 
declared  he  might  as  well  shut  up  shop,  and  actually  altered  the 
character  of  his  novels. 

Following  Jack  Hinton  came  in  quick  succession  Torn  Burke 
of  “  Ours,”  The  Adventures  of  Arthur  O'Leary,  and  The  O'Dono- 
ghue,  with  the  publication  of  which  terminated  the  author’s 
connection  with  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.  It  may  be 
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said  at  once  that  all  these  books  lack  plot.  “  Story!  God  bless 
you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir,”  is  the  quotation  prefixed  to  Harry 
Lorrequer,  and  this  might  as  well  have  been  taken  for  the  motto 
of  the  rest,  which  are  absolutely  formless,  and  consist  merely  of  a 
great  number  of  stories  hung  together  upon  the  slightest  connect¬ 
ing  thread  possible. 

Charles  O’Malley  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  the  early 
books.  The  characters  are  unusually  bright,  even  for  Lever,  and 
each  has  an  amazing  superabundance  of  animal  spirits,  while  the 
verses  interspersed  through  the  volumes  are  fresh  and  merry^  and 
the  anecdotes  are  related  with  peculiar  gusto.  Nowhere  are 
there  better  stories  than  that  which  tells  how  Lady  Boyle  won 
the  election  for  Tom  Butler,  and  than  that  of  “the  man  in  the 
sewer,”  while  the  episode  of  the  undergraduate  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  repetition,  with  slight  variations,  by  almost  every 
novelist  who  has  since  portrayed  life  at  a  university.  The  gem 
of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  pretended  death  and  mock  funeral 
of  Godfrey  O’Malley,  a  device  adopted  to  enable  that  worthy  man 
to  escape  his  creditors  and  seek  re-election  for  his  constituency ; 
and  most  amusing  is  the  letter  in  which  the  news  is  conveyed  to 
his  nephew.  “Your  uncle  Godfrey,  whose  debts  (God  pardon 
him !)  are  more  numerous  than  the  hairs  of  his  wig,  w'as  obliged 
to  die  here  last  night.  We  did  the  thing  for  him  completely  ;  and 
all  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  event  are  silenced  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  detail  of  the  newspaper  ‘  that  he  w'as  confined  six 
weeks  to  his  bed,  from  a  cold  he  caught  ten  days  ago  while  on 
guard,  repeat  this,  for  it’s  better  we  had  all  the  same  story, 
till  he  comes  to  life  again,  which  maybe  will  not  take  place 
before  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  At  the  same  time,  canvass  the 
country  for  him,  and  say  he’ll  be  with  his  friends  next  week, 
and  up  in  Woodford  and  the  Scariff  barony  :  say  he  died  a  true 
Catholic ;  it  will  serve  him  on  the  hustings.  Meet  us  in  Athlone 
on  Saturday,  and  bring  your  uncle’s  mare  with  you — he  says  he’d 
rather  ride  home;  and  tell  Father  MacShane  to  have  a  bit  of 
dinner  ready  about  four  o’clock,  for  the  corpse  can  get  nothing 
after  he  leaves  Mountmellick.” 

Lever  most  nearly  approached  failure  with  Arthur  O’Leary,  a 
sort  of  Baedeker’s  guide  to  the  Continent,  hopelessly  overweighted 
with  very  long  and  rather  tiresome  interpolated  narratives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  best  of  the  books  already  mentioned — the 
best,  perhaps,  of  all  the  books  Lever  ever  wrote — is  Tom  Burke  of 
“Ours.”  In  that  story  there  is  a  great  variety  of  scenes  and 
graphic  descriptions,  especially  of  Paris  in  1806  and  the  Court 
at  the  Tuileries ;  while  the  whole  is  more  than  usually  dramatic 
in  treatment.  Tom,  when  little  more  than  a  child,  gets  ruixed 
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up  in  an  Irish  plot  against  the  Government,  is  arrested,  contrives 
to  escape,  and  flees  to  France,  where  he  enters  the  icolc  militaire 
and  is  given  a  commission  by  ^Napoleon  himself.  Subsequently 
he  is  unjustly  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Chouan  conspiracy 
in  which  Georges  Cadoual  loses  his  life,  takes  his  trial  with  the 
leaders,  and  is  saved  only  by  the  intercession  of  personages  in 
high  places.  This  is  an  historical  novel  of  the  old  school,  in 
which  an  obscure  Irishman  mixes  in  the  best  society,  is  always 
on  the  spot  at  the  right  moment,  and  is  invariably  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  generals.  Napoleon — the  Napoleon  of  fiction, 
tender  at  one  moment,  cruel  at  the  next — figures  largely  in  the 
tale,  and  Tom  is  frequently  in  his  presence,  on  one  occasion 
actually  saves  his  life,  and  at  the  end  meets  him  by  accident  at 
Fontainebleau  on  the  eve  of  his  abdication.  On  the  following 
day  Tom  witnesses  the  fallen  monarch  bidding  farewell  to  the 
Old  Guard  prior  to  his  departure  for  St.  Helena ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  Lever’s  books  so  touchingly  described  as  this 
episode,  and  nothing  so  well  written. 

Wearied  with  a  wakeful  night,  I  fell  into  a  slumber  towards  morning, 
when  I  started  suddenly  at  the  roll  of  drums  in  the  court  beneath.  In  an 
instant  I  was  at  the  window.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  perceive 
that  the  courtyard  was  filled  with  troops.  The  grenadiers  of  the  guard 
were  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  several  squadrons  of  the  chasseurs  and 
the  horse  artillery,  while  a  staff  of  general  officers  stood  in  the  midst,  among 
whom  I  recognised  Belliard,  Montesquieu,  and  Turenne — great  names,  and 
worthy  to  be  recorded  for  an  act  of  faithful  devotion.  The  Due  de  Bassano 
was  there,  too,  in  deep  mourning,  his  pale  and  careworn  face  attesting  the 
grief  within  his  heart.  The  roll  of  the  drums  continued — the  deep,  un¬ 
broken  murmur  of  the  salute  went  on  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 
It  ceased,  and  ere  I  could  question  the  reason,  the  various  staff-officers 
became  uncovered,  and  stood  in  attitudes  of  respectful  attention;  and  the 
Emperor  himself  slowly,  step  by  step,  descended  the  wide  stair  of  the 
“  Cheval  Blanc,”  as  the  grand  terrace  was  styled,  and  advanced  towards 
the  troops.  At  the  same  instant  the  whole  line  presented  arms,  and  the 
drums  beat  the  salute.  They  ceased,  and  Napoleon  raised  his  hand  to 
command  silence,  and  throughout  that  crowded  mass  not  a  whisper  was 
heard. 

I  could  perceive  that  he  was  speaking,  but  the  words  did  not  reach  me. 
Eloquent  and  burning  words  they  were,  and  to  be  recorded  in  history  tc 
the  remotest  ages.  I  now  saw  that  he  had  finished,  as  General  Petit  sprang 
forward  with  the  eagle  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  guards,  and  presented 
it  to  him.  The  Emperor  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips,  and  then  threw 
his  arms  around  Petit’s  neck,  while,  suddenly  disengaging  himself,  he  took 
the  tattered  flag  that  waved  above  him  and  kissed  it  twice.  Unable  to  bear 
up  any  longer,  the  worn,  hard-featured  veterans  sobbed  aloud  like  children, 
and  turned  away  their  faces  to  conceal  their  emotion.  No  cry  of  ”  Vire 
VEmpereurl  ”  resounded  now  through  those  ranks  where  each  had  willingly 
shed  his  heart's  blood  for  him.  Sorrow  had  usurped  the  place  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  they  stood  overwhelmed  by  grief. 

A  tall  and  soldier-like  figure,  with  head  uncovered,  approached  and  said 
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a  few  words.  Napoleon  waved  his  hand  towards  the  troops,  and  from  the 
ranks  rushed  many  towards  him  and  fell  on  their  knees  before  him.  He 
passed  his  hand  across  his  face  and  turned  away.  My  eyes  grew  dim,  a 
niisty  vapour  shut  out  every  object,  and  I  felt  as  though  the  very  lids 
were  bursting.  The  great  stamp  of  horses  startled  me,  and  then  came  the 
roll  of  wheels.  I  looked  up;  an  equipage  was  passing  from  the  gate;  a 
peloton  of  dragoons  escorted  it;  a  second  followed  at  full  speed;  the  colonels 
formed  their  men,  the  word  to  march  was  given,  the  drums  beat  out,  the 
grenadiers  moved  on,  the  chasseurs  succeeded,  and  last  the  artillery  rolled 
heavily  up  :  the  court  was  deserted,  not  a  man  remained — all,  all  were  gone. 
The  Empire  was  ended,  and  the  Emperor,  the  mighty  genius  who  created 
it,  on  his  way  to  exile. 

In  each  of  these  books  is  a  dashing  hero,  in  spite  of  the  author’s 
intention  not  always  a  gentleman,  and  often  not  far  removed 
from  a  scamp,  doing  things  that  are  unpardonable,  and  behaving 
in  a  way  that  no  other  novelist’s  hero  ever  does.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  as  has  already  been  said.  Lever  subordinated  every¬ 
thing  to  humour,  and  without  a  twinge  of  compunction  would 
make  a  “  bounder”  of  his  best-beloved  character  for  the  sake  of 
a  good  story.  There  is,  too,  a  strong  family  likeness  about  the 
heroes.  Each  gets  into  trouble,  usually  when  he  is  in  no  way 
to  blame ;  each  falls  invariably  on  his  feet ;  each  fights  duels  with 
the  most  famous  swordsman  or  the  most  renowned  shot,  and  at 
worst  escapes  with  a  more  or  less  severe  wound ;  and  each  seems 
to  be  unsuccessful  in  love,  but  never  fails — in  the  last  chapter — 
to  win  for  his  wife  the  woman  he  desires.  In  each  book  there  is 
also  one  villain — for  choice,  a  scoundrelly  attorney;  and  num¬ 
berless  officers,  army  doctors,  priests,  briefless  barristers,  horse- 
dealers,  and  smugglers,  all  of  whom  have  “yarns”  to  relate, 
practical  jokes  to  engineer,  and  a  marvellous,  never-flagging  flow 
of  high  spirits.  The  female  characters  rarely  emerge  from 
shadow,  and,  though  but  barely  outlined,  are  usually  of  one  of 
two  types  :  the  rather  worldly-minded  woman,  and  the  well 
brought  up,  pui'e,  honest,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  generally 
uninteresting  young  girl ;  though  occasionally  he  extended  his 
limits,  as  when  he  drew  the  vivandiere  Minette,  the  laughable 
Madame  Lefevbrc,  and  the  inimitable  Mrs.  O’Eeilly.  When 
dealing  with  men,  however,  bis  characterisation,  though  never 
subtle,  was  frequently  vigorous ;  and  ho  has  given  us  the  delight¬ 
ful  Bubbleton ,  who  could  never  open  his  mouth  but  to  utter  some 
absurdity  ;  the  humorous  Major  jMonsoon  ;  the  Knight  of  Gwynne, 
one  of  the  most  lovable  and  pathetic  figures  ever  depicted ;  and 
the  wily,  cunning,  humorous  ^lickey  Free — by  which  last  por¬ 
trait  Lever  may  be  content  to  stand  or  fall  as  a  creator, 

. My  companion  was  my  own  servant,  Michael,  or,  as  he 

was  better  known,  “  Mickey  ”  Free.  Now,  had  Mickey  been  left  to  his 
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own  free  and  unrestricted  devices,  the  time  would  not  have  hung  so 
heavily,  for,  among  Mike’s  manifold  gifts,  he  was  possessed  of  a  very 
great  flow  of  gossiping  conversation.  He  knew  all  that  was  doing  in 
the  country,  and  never  was  barren  in  his  information  wherever  his  im¬ 
agination  came  into  play.  Mickey  was  the  best  hurler  in  the  barony,  no 
mean  performer  on  the  violin,  could  dance  the  national  bolero  of  “  Father 
Jack  Walsh  ”  in  a  way  that  charmed  more  than  one  soft  heart  beneath 
a  red  wolsey  bodice,  and  had,  withal,  the  peculiar  free-and-easy,  devil-may- 
care  kind  of  oS-hand  Irish  way  that  never  deserted  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
wiliest  and  most  subtle  moments,  giving  to  a  v«ry  deep  and  cunning  fellow 
all  the  apparent  frankness  and  openness  of  a  country  lad.  He  had  attached 
himself  to  me  as  a  kind  of  sporting  companion,  and,  growing  daily  more 
and  more  useful,  had  been  gradually  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  prerogative  of  cast  clothes  without  ever  having  been  actually 
engaged  as  a  servant,  and,  while  thus  no  warrant  officer,  as,  in  fact,  he 
discharged  all  his  duties  well  and  punctually,  was  rated  among  the  ship’s 
company,  though  no  one  could  say  at  what  precise  period  he  changed  his 
caterpillar  existence  and  became  a  gay  butterfly,  with  cords  and  tops,  a 
striped  vest,  and  a  most  knowing  prig  hat,  who  stalked  about  the  stable- 
yard  and  bullied  the  helpers.  Such  was  Mike.  He  had  made  his  fortune, 
such  as  it  was,  and  had  a  most  becoming  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  himself  indispensable  to  an  establishment  which,  before  he  entered 
it,  never  knew  the  want  of  him.  As  for  me,  he  was  everything  to  me. 
Mike  informed  me  what  horse  was  wrong,  why  the  chestnut  mare  couldn’t 
go  out,  and  why  the  black  horse  could.  He  knew  the  arrival  of  a  new 
covey  of  partridges  quicker  than  the  Morning  Post  does  of  a  noble  family 
from  the  Continent,  and  could  tell  their  whereabouts  twice  as  accurately, 
but  his  talents  took  a  wider  range  than  field  sports  aSord,  and  he  was  the 
faithful  chronicler  of  every  wake,  station,  wedding,  or  christening  for  miles 
round,  and,  as  I  took  no  small  pleasure  in  those  very  national  pastimes, 
the  information  was  of  great  value  to  me.  To  conclude  this  brief  sketch, 
Mike  was  a  devout  Catholic,  in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  enthusiastic 
about  everything — that  is,  he  believed  and  obeyed  exactly  as  far  as  suited 
his  own  peculiar  notions  of  comfort  and  happiness;  beyond  that  his  scep¬ 
ticism  stepped  in  and  saved  him  from  inconvenience,  and  though  he  might 
have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  reduce  his  faith  to  a  rubric,  still  it  answered 
his  purpose,  and  that  was  all  he  wanted.  Such,  in  short,  was  my  valet, 
Mickey  Free. 

Shortly  after  severing  his  connection  with  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  Magazine,  Lever  went  to  live  in  Florence,  where  he  wrote 
several  books,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Martins  of 
Cro'  Martm  (1847),  a  picture  of  life  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  The 
Diary  and  Notes  of  Horace  Templeton  (1849),  and  Roland  Cashel 
(18-50).  There  appeared  also,  as  a  serial  in  Household  Words, 
A  Day's  Ride,  which  was  so  unpopular  with  the  readers  of  that 
periodical  that  Dickens  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  announc¬ 
ing  beforehand  the  date  of  its  conclusion.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  novel,  which  was  brought  out  in  book  form  in  1863,  does 
not  suggest  any  reason  for  its  signal  failure,  and,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  a  masterpiece,  the  author  w’rote  worse  books  that 
achieved  a  certain  amount  of  success.  Lever  made  the  daring 
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experiment  of  publishing  Con  Cregan  anonymously,  and  was 
much  amused  by  the  fact  that,  w'hile  favourably  criticised,  it  was 
s^wken  of  as  the  work  of  “  a  new  author  dangerous  to  Mr.  Lever’s 
supremacy.”  In  1857  Lever  was  appointed  British  Consul  at 
Spezzia,  a  post  which  in  those  days  was  practically  a  sinecure, 
and  in  that  city  wrote  nearly  a  dozen  novels,  including  Davenport 
Dunn  (1859)  and  Sir  Brooke  Foshrooke  (1860) — which  latter  was 
the  author’s  favourite,  although  it  has  never  taken  any  particular- 
hold  of  the  public.  After  ten  years  at  Spezzia,  he  was  promoted 
to  Trieste.  “  Here  is  six  hundred  a  year  for  doing  nothing,” 
Lord  Derby  said  to  him,  ‘‘and  you  are  just  the  man  to  do  it.” 
Though  he  still  continued  to  write,  his  heart  was  not  in  his 
work,  although  his  books  do  not  show  any  marked  signs  of  feeble¬ 
ness.  His  dearly-beloved  wife  had  died,  his  health  was  bad,  he 
disliked  Trieste  and  its  inhabitants,  and  his  financial  affairs  were 
a  source  of  worry.  He  paid  a  farew-ell  visit  to  Ireland  in  1781, 
and  he  died  on  June  1st  in  the  following  year. 

The  books  of  Lever’s  second  period  differ  considerably  from 
those  written  in  earlier  years.  The  style  is  less  rugged,  the  con¬ 
struction  better,  the  characters  more  carefully  drawn,  and  the 
author’s  greater  experience  of  life  is  evident  throughout.  But 
the  anecdotes  are  few-er,  there  are  none  of  the  delightful  songs; 
the  martial  scenes,  dashing  heroes,  rollicking  officers,  and  jolly 
priests  have  disappeared  ;  and  to  most  readers  without  these  Lever 
is  not  Lever.  The  high  spirits  have  gone,  too,  and  the  amusing 
practical  joke  and  the  merry  quip  and  crank  are  things  of  the 
past;  but  the  old  humour  is  there,  not  so  gay,  indeed,  and  more 
reflective,  but  not  a  whit  less  agreeable,  though  appealing  perhaps 
to  a  more  delicate  taste  in  letters. 

Roland  Cashel  shows  Lever  in  a  state  of  transition,  between  his 
two  manners,  and  with  The  Fortunes  of  Glencore,  which  followed 
it,  he  reached  for  the  first  time  the  later  style.  Then  came 
Dacenport  Dunn,  the  story  of  a  clever  commercial  swindler  of 
that  name  and  of  Grog  Davis,  a  ‘‘  lag”  who  is  almost  redeemed 
by  the  great  love  he  bore  his  daughter.  Davenport  Dunn  is  good, 
but  best  of  all  is  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  members  of  an  average  middle-class  Irish  family, 
with  no  unusual  gifts  and  few  special  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion,  who  have  gone  on  the  continent  with  crude  and  ridiculous 
notions  of  what  awaited  them  there. 

They  dreamed  of  economy,  refinement,  universal  politeness,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  esteem  for  England  from  all  foreigners.  They  fancied  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  foreign  travel  were  to  be  obtained  without  cost  or  labour;  that 
locomotion  could  educate,  sight-seeing  cultivate  them;  that  in  the  capacity 
of  British  subjects  every  society  should  be  open  to  them,  and  that,  in  fact, 
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it  was  enough  to  emerge  from  home  obscurity  to  become  at  once  recog. 
nised  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  every  Continental  city.  They  affected  to 
despise  the  foreigner  while  shunning  their  own  countrymen;  they  assumed 
to  be  votaries  of  art  when  merely  running  over  galleries;  and,  lastly,  while 
laying  claim  for  their  own  country  to  the  highest  moral  standard  of  Europe, 
they  not  unfrequently  outraged  all  the  proprieties  of  foreign  life  by  an  open 
and  shameless  profligacy. 

So  Lever  describes  the  Dodds  in  an  admirably  written  preface, 
and  he  knew  so  well  what  he  was  writing  about  that  the  truth 
of  it  makes  one  almost  forget  that  the  correspondence  is  imag¬ 
inary.  At  Brussels,  at  Florence,  and  elsewhere  abroad  he  had 
seen  many  self-satisfied,  half-educated,  underbred  visitors  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  had  seen  how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  the  middle-class  Englishman  en  voyage  had  earned  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  foreigner ;  but  while  his  sympathies 
were  in  such  cases  obviously  with  the  latter,  he  did  not  resist  the 
opportunity  to  laugh  at  the  social  conditions  of  more  than  one 
European  country. 

The  Dodd  family  consists  of  a  husband  and  wife,  a  son,  James, 
and  two  daughters,  Mary  Anne  and  Catherine.  The  husband  is 
a  fairly  sensible  man,  brought  away  rather  against  his  will,  level¬ 
headed  enough  as  a  rule,  but  somewhat  thrown  off  his  balance 
by  the  complete  change  of  surroundings ;  the  wife  is  a  silly 
woman  who  dearly  loves  a  lord,  in  which  particular  she  is  re¬ 
sembled  by  James,  a  weak  young  man,  inclining  to  dandyism, 
extravagant,  and  entirely  inexperienced.  Mary  Anne  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  genus  snob ,  who  cuts  an  old  friend  because 
he  looks  dowdy,  and  is  for  ever  complaining  that  Dublin  is 
“  terribly  behind  the  world  in  all  that  regards  civilisation  and 
ton  ”  ;  delighting  to  flirt  with  all  and  sundry — but  there  fate 
gets  even  with  her  by  letting  her  “  carry  on  ”  with  a  table  d'hote 
acquaintance  who  turns  out  to  be  not  the  nobleman  whose  title 
he  assumes,  but  a  common  thief.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
Catherine,  agreeable,  sensible,  refined,  tender — Lever’s  favourite 
female  character,  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  his  wife.  The 
great  merit  of  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad  is  the  way  in  which 
each  person,  while  chronicling  the  doings  of  the  party,  is  made 
to  expose  his  or  her  character.  Lever  believed  he  never  wrote 
anything  to  equal  this  book,  and  certainly  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  it  may  be  said  he  never  wrote  anything  better. 
Indeed,  for  sustained  interest,  quiet  satire,  reflective  humour, 
and  brilliant  analysis  of  character,  it  stands  among  his  works 
unrivalled. 

Humour  rather  than  pathos  was  Lever’s  forte.  He  admitted 
that  his  stories  were  wanting  in  scenes  of  touching  and  pathetic 
interest,  but  he  consoled  himself,  as  he  characteristically  told 
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his  readers,  remembering  to  have  heard  of  an  author  whose 
paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job  was  refused  by  a  publisher  if  he 
could  not  throw  into  it  a  little  more  humour.  “  If  I  have  not 
been  more  miserable  and  unhappy,  I  am  sorry  for  it  on  your 
account,  but  you  must  excuse  my  regretting  it  on  my  own,” 
Harry  Lorrequer  said  in  the  preface  to  his  Confessions,  and  to 
that  was  added  a  humorous  “  publisher’s  note  ”  :  ”  We  have  the 
author’s  permission  to  state  that  all  the  pathetic  and  moving 
incidents  of  his  career  he  has  reserved  for  a  second  series  of 
Confessions,  to  be  entitled  Lorrequer  Married.”  But  Lever  could 
write  well  enough  of  tender  incidents,  and  with  a  delicacy  not 
equalled  by  many  authors  whose  fame  rests  upon  novels  of  misery 
or  sad  sentiments.  Take,  for  example,  the  description  of  Tom 
Burke’s  thoughts  as  his  father  lay  dying. 

I  am  writing  now  of  the  far-off  past — of  the  long  years  ago,  of  my  youth 
— since  which  my  seared  heart  has  had  many  a  sore  and  scalding  lesson; 
yet  I  cannot  think  of  that  night,  fixed  and  graven  as  it  lies  in  my  memory, 
without  a  touch  of  boyish  softness.  I  remember  every  waking  thought  that 
crossed  my  mind — my  very  dream  is  still  before  me.  It  was  of  my  mother. 

I  thought  of  her,  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the  old  drawing-room,  the  window 
open,  and  the  blind  drawn — the  gentle  breeze  of  a  June  morning  flapping 
them  lazily  to  and  fro,  as  I  knelt  beside  her  to  repeat  my  little  hymn,  the 
first  I  ever  learned;  and  how'  at  each  moment  my  eyes  would  turn  and  my 
thoughts  stray  to  that  open  casement,  through  which  the  odour  of  flowers 
and  the  sweet  song  of  birds  were  pouring;  and  my  little  heart  was  panting 
for  liberty,  while  her  gentle  smile  and  faint  words  bade  me  remember  where 
I  was.  And  now  I  was  straying  away  through  the  old  garden,  where  the 
very  sunlight  fell  scantily  through  the  thick-woven  branches  loaded  with 
perfumed  blossoms;  the  blackbirds  hopped  fearlessly  from  twig  to  twig, 
mingling  their  clear  notes  with  the  breezy  murmur  of  the  summer  bees. 
How  happy  was  I  then!  and  why  cannot  such  happiness  be  lasting?  Why 
cannot  we  shelter  ourselves  from  the  base  contamination  of  worldly  cares, 
and  live  on  amid  pleasures  pure  as  these,  with  hearts  as  holy  and  desires 
as  simple  as  in  childhood? 

Lever  was  well  aware  of  his  faults.  ”  I  wrote  as  I  felt — some¬ 
times  in  good  spirits — sometimes  in  bad — always  carelessly — 
for,  God  help  me !  I  can  do  no  better,”  he  said  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  in  Harry  Lorrequer;  and  nearly  a  score  of  years 
later  he  remarked  sadly  :  “I  have  only  to  look  back  upon  great 
opportunities  neglected  and  fair  abilities  thrown  away,  capacity 
wasted  and  a  whole  life  squandered.  Yet  if  it  were  not  for  the 
necessity  that  has  kept  me  before  the  world,  perhaps  I  should 
have  sunk  down  wearied  and  exhausted  long  ago  :  but  as  the  old 
clown  in  the  circus  goes  on  grinning  and  grimacing  even  when 
the  chalk  won’t  hide  his  wrinkles,  so  do  I  make  a  show  of  light¬ 
heartedness  I  have  long  ceased  to  feel,  or,  what  is  more,  to  wish 
for.”  The  necessity  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  owing  to  a  fond- 
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ness  for  cards,  in  his  case  fatal  because  of  his  singularly  bad 
luck,  and  the  resultant  urgent  need  of  money.  This  explains 
why  he  wrote  so  much  and  so  quickly,  but,  though  it  has  more 
than  once  been  pleaded  in  extenuation,  it  was  not  haste  that 
gave  him  a  loose  style,  although  Lever  himself  wondered  if  he 
had  written  less  he  would  have  written  better.  This  was,  in 
great  part,  due  to  lack  of  revision,  and  he  would  not  revise  his 
manuscript  because,  knowing  himself  not  to  be  a  capable  artist, 
he  dreaded  lest  possibly  he  might  at  first,  by  happy  chance,  make 
the  right  impression,  and  then  carefully  improve  it  away.  On 
the  other  hand.  Lever  possessed  imagination  of  no  mean  order, 
rising  at  times  to  outbursts  of  real  poetry ;  he  had  considerable 
descriptive  power,  and  drew  splendid  pen-pictures  of  landscape 
and  seascape ,  besides  depicting  vividly  scenes  in  Irish  and  French 
life ;  and  he  was  facile  princeps  in  his  particular  field— the 
narration  of  humorous  incident.  There  can  be  no  doubt— 
although  at  present  a  spirit  of  reaction  is  evident  in  critical 
circles — that,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission,  by  virtue  of  the  genuine  raciness  that  inspired  them, 
the  easy  humour,  the  natural  tenderness,  the  best  of  Lever’s 
rollicking,  madcap  stories  will  for  all  time  have  an  honoured 
place  in  English  literature. 

Lewis  Melville. 
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Laboue  has  “  arrived.”  It  is  proverbially  hazardous  for  the  con¬ 
temporary  chronicler  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  and  time  must  elapse  before  current  events  can  be 
expected  to  fall  into  historical  perspective.  But  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  when  this  process  is  accomplished,  when  the  politics 
of  1906  have  passed  into  history,  there  will  not  be  much  hesitation 
in  the  mind  of  the  historian  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  year.  When  the  acrimonious  debates 
on  education  have  faded  into  insignificance,  when  “  Birreligion  ” 
has  taken  its  appropriate  place  among  other  amiable  heresies, 
when  the  paternity  of  terminological  inexactitudes  stands 
confessed,  when  Mr.  Haldane’s  schemes  have  been  swept  into 
the  limbo  of  Army  reformers,  one  fact  will  stand  out  as  of  per¬ 
manent  and  acknowledged  significance.  It  will  be  said  of  1906 
that  in  that  year  a  new  force  manifested  itself  for  the  first  time 
in  English  politics. 

A  second  point  will  demand  attention.  Simultaneously  with 
its  political  arrival,  labour  has  begun  to  concern  itself  seriously 
with  its  higher  education.  It  is  some  forty  years  since  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  ‘  ‘  to  teach 
our  masters  their  letters.”  In  this,  as  in  many  other  obiter  dicta 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  leader  of  the  Adullamites,  there 
was  a  mingling  of  the  sardonic  and  the  sagacious.  But  much 
water  has  flowed  under  London  Bridge  since  then.  The  super¬ 
structure  of  1884,  1888,  and  1894  has  been  raised  upon  the 
foundations  of  1832  and  1867.  The  “democracy”  has  been 
admitted,  not  merely  to  a  full,  but  to  a  preponderating  share 
in  political  control.  The  British  people  have  deliberately  decided 
to  try  an  experiment  which  is  without  precedent  and  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have  determined  to 
attempt  to  rule,  not  merely  a  great  kingdom,  but  a  world-wide 
Empire  by  means  of  a  democratic  machinery.  The  so-called 
democracies  of  antiquity  were  concerned  with  the  government 
of  a  population  not  larger  than  that  of  an  English  county, 
and  entirely  homogeneous  in  race,  in  creed,  and  in  social 
and  political  tradition.  The  British  democracy  is  called  to 
rule,  directly  or  indirectly,  400  millions  of  people  widely  dif¬ 
fering,  alike  from  their  masters  and  from  each  other,  in  all 
these  essential  respects.  It  is  an  experiment  which,  viewed 
with  detachment,  is  of  supreme  and  unique  interest  to  the  student 
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of  political  science.  We  cannot  so  regard  it.  To  us  success  or 
failure  is  a  matter  of  political  life  or  death,  and  insistent  anxiety 
must  necessarily  overpower  the  sense  of  political  curiosity.  But 
for  good  or  evil  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried. 

With  political  reform  has  come  educational  reform— an  attempt 
to  work  out  a  coherent  system  of  national  education.  Prudence 
might  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  allowing  education  to 
take  precedence  of  political  enfranchisement ;  but  perhaps  no 
really  sound  system  of  education  is  likely  to  be  evolved  except 
from  the  realised  and  conscious  need  of  the  people  most  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  Educational  experts  are  at  least  as  likely 
to  err  as  any  other  experts  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  a  priori  considerations.  There  is  no  fact  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  situation  so  full  of  significance  and  of  encouragement  as 
that  the  demand  for  higher  educational  facilities  for  working 
men  should  come  to-day  from  the  workers  themselves.  Twelve 
years  ago  Professor  Eichard  Jebb  told  a  Cambridge  audience  that 
“elementary  education,  unless  crowned  by  something  higher,  is  not 
only  barren,  but  may  even  be  dangerous.  It  is  not  well  to  teach 
our  democracy  to  read,  unless  we  also  teach  it  to  think.”  In 
the  same  thoughtful  address  ^  Sir  Eichard  Jebb  demonstrated  the 
inadequacy  of  technical  and  scientific  instruction  (using  the  latter 
term  in  its  narrower  sense)  to  crown  the  edifice  of  citizen  educa¬ 
tion.  The  essential  accuracy  of  his  contentions  is  now  generally 
admitted,  and  is  even  coming  to  be  emphasised,  not  least  strongly 
by  those  to  whom  the  working  classes  look  for  leadership,  alike 
in  education  and  in  politics.  In  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful 
of  the  latter  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  divorce  between  these  two 
ideas.  “  Politics,”  said  Wendell  Phillips,  “is  but  another  name 
for  God’s  way  of  teaching  the  masses  ethics  under  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  great  present  interests.”  This  is  to-day  the  dominating 
conviction  of  the  aristocracy  of  labour.  To  the  working-class 
leaders  the  end  of  education  is  primarily— in  this  broader  sense 
— “political”  :  to  give  to  the  citizen  rulers  of  the  Empire  an 
adequate  equipment  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  vastly  responsible 
duties;  the  end  of  “politics”  is  essentially  educational.  Thus, 
in  the  forefront  of  the  objects  avowed  by  the  Eochdalc  Pioneers 
in  1844  we  read:  “That  as  soon  as  practicable,  this  Society 
shall  proceed  to  arrange  the  powers  of  distribution,  education, 
and  government.” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  moment  seems  opportune  for  some 
account  of  what  has  been  done,  and  a  consideration  of  what  may 
in  the  near  future  be  hoped  for,  in  regard  to  the  higher  education 
of  the  workers  of  this  country. 

(1)  The  Unii-ersities  and  the  Nation.  Cambridge,  1893. 
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The  first  point  of  interest  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
working  classes  have  made  any  organised  efforts  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  advantages  of  higher  education.  The  second  will 
be  to  inquire  how  far  those  efforts  have  been  encouraged  and 
stimulated,  how  far  their  requirements  have  been  met  by  the 
great  national  institutions  to  which  they  might  naturally  look  for 
guidance  and  help. 

In  any  review  of  such  efforts,  however  cursory  and  incomplete, 
the  place  of  honour  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  movement.  Much  criticism  has  been  levelled  at  the  co¬ 
operative  societies  for  their  failure  to  maintain  the  lofty  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  which  inspired  the  earlier  leaders  of  their  move¬ 
ment.  Some  of  this  criticism  is  just,  some  of  it  is  the  reverse. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  matter  of  education  many 
co-operative  societies  have  done  little  or  nothing.  Half  a  century 
ago  the  Eochdale  Pioneers  inserted  in  their  rules  a  provision  that 
2J  per  cent,  of  their  profits,  or  of  the  sum  which  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  “dividend,”  should  be  devoted  to  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  The  example  of  the  Pioneers  was  largely  followed  by  the 
better  societies ;  but  by  no  means  universally.  From  the  report 
of  a  sixjcial  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  Congress  in  1896 
it  appears  that  out  of  402  societies  which  responded  to  inquiries, 
269  had  “  educational  funds,”  and  in  the  year  1895  expended 
£36,336^  under  the  head  of  “education.”  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  1,616  societies  made  returns  to  the  Congress  of 
last  year,  and  that  those  societies  showed  profits  amounting  to  over 
10  millions  sterling,  these  education  returns  must  be  regarded  as 
meagre.  Moreover,  as  all  friends  of  the  co-operative  movement 
are  aware,  much  of  the  money  expended  by  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittees  might  with  equal  propriety  be  described  as  devoted  to 
propaganda  and  entertainments.  Finally,  it  is  affirmed  by  com- 
[Xitent  critics^  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  diminish  ex¬ 
penditure  on  education.  The  Pioneers,  for  example,  have  cut 
down  their  contribution  to  IJ  per  cent. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  British 
democracy  owes  an  incalculable  debt,  in  respect  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  workers,  to  the  Co-operative  movement.  A  whole 
generation  before  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870,  long  before  there  was  any  provision  for  free  libraries, 
long  before  there  was  any  talk  of  technical  education  or  continua¬ 
tion  schools,  long  before  the  Universities  had  begun  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  education  of  the  working  men,  the  Co¬ 
il)  In  1904  the  amount  so  expended  appears  to  have  been  £80,000. 

(2)  E.g.,  by  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge,  to  whose  excellent  paper,  “A  Survey  of 
Working  Class  Educational  Movements”  (C. Il'.S.  Annual,  1906),  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations. 
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operative  societies  were  at  work.  They  organised  evening  classes, 
they  provided  good  books — when  good  books  were  expensive 
luxuries — they  paid  teachers,  they  found  lecturers.  In  the  days 
of  their  poverty  they  taxed  themselves — not  lightly — to  provide 
educational  facilities  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 
They  were  largely  concerned  also  in  the  foundation  of  the  Working 
Men’s  College  in  London,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  memorial 
to  the  work  of  Thomas  Hughes  and  Edward  Vansittart  Neale 
should  have  taken  the  form  of  the  foundation  of  scholarships  for 
the  sons  of  co-operators  at  Oriel  College. 

This,  therefore,  should  always  be  remembered  and  emphasised 
— that  the  co-operators,  from  the  first  days  of  their  movement 
until  now%  have  adhered  steadily,  through  good  report  and  ill, 
to  the  ideal  of  an  educated  democracy. 

If  to-day  there  is  apparent  some  slackening  of  effort,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  natural  and  intelligible  that  it  should  be 
so.  The  co-operators  originally  stepped  in  to  fill  a  breach.  Many 
of  the  functions  of  their  educational  committees  have  now  been 
assumed  by  the  State  and  by  the  municipality.  Public  authorities 
are  now  empowered  to  provide  for  all  stages  in  the  education  of 
their  citizens,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  many  cases 
they  have  already  completed  their  educational  ladders ;  in  many 
more  they  are  actively  engaged  upon  the  work  of  construction. 
Not  the  elementary  school  only,  but  the  continuation  school,  the 
technical  and  secondary  school,  even  the  Universities,  are  open 
to  the  “brainy”  sons  of  the  working  classes.  Private  munifi¬ 
cence,  stimulating  and  seconded  by  municipal  enterprise,  has 
covered  the  land  with  a  network  of  excellent  libraries,  maintained 
at  public  expense.  Much  of  the  work,  therefore,  originally  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Co-operative  societies  is  now  otherwise  provided  for. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  in  a  thoughtful 
paper  contributed  to  the  Congress  of  1904  we  should  find  Mr. 
W.  E.  Rae  insisting  that  “  there  is  absolutely  no  need  now  for 
the  formation  of  a  library  in  connection  with  any  society,”  and 
advising  societies  not  to  rush  into  the  supply  of  either  evening 
schools  or  science  and  art  classes.  “  The  local  authority,”  as 
he  justly  said,  “may  undertake  these,  and  may  levy  a  rate  for 
their  maintenance.”  “Our  duty,”  he  added  pithily,  “  is  plain, 
viz.,  to  see  that  they  do  theirs.”  The  congress  as  a  whole 
endorsed  Mr.  Rae’s  view  of  the  matter  by  “earnestly  recom¬ 
mending  societies  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  formation 
of  co-operative  character  and  opinion  rather  than  to  carry  on 
work  or  any  portion  of  work  which  is  more  correctly  the  work  of 
the  local  or  municipal  authorities.” 

It  would,  however,  be  a  real  disaster  both  to  the  Co-operative 
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movement  and  to  the  nation  which  it  has  served  so  well  if  there 
were  to  be  any  permanent  decay  of  zeal ,  any  permanent  slacken¬ 
ing  of  effort  on  behalf  of  citizen  education.  The  particular  direc¬ 
tion  of  effort  must  necessarily  alter  with  changing  circumstances, 
but  there  need  be  no  abatement  of  volume.  The  State  cannot  be 
trusted,  nor  ought  it  to  be  expected,  to  do  the  pioneering  work. 
“The  business  of  the  State,”  as  Mr.  H.  Vivian  (now  M.P.) 
admirably  phrased  it,  “  was  to  organise  the  rearguard  of 
education,  but  co-operators  should  organise  the  advance 
guard  of  education.”  There  are  still,  as  I  shall  attempt  presently 
to  show,  abundant  opportunities  for  the  useful  employment  of 
more  educational  funds  than  the  co-operators  are  ever  likely  to 
provide ;  meanwhile  there  is  one  such  at  their  own  doors.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  success  of  the  productive  side  of  co-operation 
has,  to  say  the  least,  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  distributive 
societies,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Eae,  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  has  sum¬ 
marised  them  with  almost  brutal  directness  and  frankness  :  ”  We 
want  control  of  workshops,  but  we  may  continue  to  want  so  long 
as  we  are  not  providing  the  brains  necessary  for  leadership  from 
our  own  number.” 

The  provision  of  “  brains  necessary  for  leadership  from  their 
own  number  ”  is  the  primary  need  of  labour  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  the  friends  of  education  among 
the  workers  are  directing  their  efforts ;  and  not  among  co-opera¬ 
tors  only. 

The  Trade  Unions  had  not  in  their  origin  any  direct  concern 
with  education.  Nor,  indeed,  have  they  now  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  defined  policy  or  a  general  scheme.  But  it  is  a  fact 
of  no  ordinary  significance  that  some  of  the  leading  Unions  should 
be  taking  very  great  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
workman.  Not  less  significant  is  the  precise  direction  which 
their  enthusiasm  in  this  matter  is  taking.  For  the  last  three 
years  some  100,000  working  men,  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  have  made  three  levies  of  one  penny  each 
to  help  on  the  work  of  Euskin  College  at  Oxford.  This  levy 
produces  over  T300  a  year,  and  by  means  of  it  six  engineers  are 
maintained  for  a  year’s  course  of  study  at  the  college.  Smaller 
but  substantial  sums  have  been  contributed  to  the  same  institution 
by  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  by  the  Lanarkshire 
Miners’  County  Union,  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Beamers,  Twisters,  and  Drawers,  by  the  Derbyshire  Miners  and 
the  Durham  Miners,  while  a  large  number  of  other  societies  appear 
among  the  donors  and  subscribers. 

Euskin  College  is  an  institution  which  has  been  established  in 
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Oxford  for  six  or  seven  years  with  the  object  of  enabling  the 
working  classes  to  study  in  a  scientific  spirit  “  the  great  social 
and  ix)litical  problems  of  the  day.”  Its  w’ork  is  carried  on 
partly  by  means  of  a  correspondence  school,  and  partly  in  a 
residential  hostel  at  Oxford.  Nearly  three  hundred  students 
have  passed  through  the  college,  most  of  them  having 
resided  for  a  year,  and  there  are  at  present  thirty-six  in  residence. 
All  are  working  men.  Among  them  are  nine  engineers,  nine 
miners,  four  weavers,  three  railway  servants,  a  bricklayer,  a 
chainmaker,  a  brassworker,  a  docker,  a  blacksmith,  and  so  on. 
The  sum  of  £1  a  week  covers  all  charges  for  board,  lodging,  and 
tuition.  The  latter  is  given  mainly  in  economics,  industrial  his¬ 
tory,  and  sociology,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  Euskinian  ideal, 
a  small  portion  of  the  day  is  given  to  manual  labour,  as  the 
‘  ‘  housework  ’  ’  (with  the  exception  of  the  cooking)  is  done  by 
the  students  themselves.  Euskin  College  has  no  organic  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University,  but  University  men,  both  senior 
and  junior,  are  beginning  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  ‘‘Labour  College”  planted  in  their  midst.  It 
was  not  so  at  first.  Euskin  College  had  its  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  in  encountering  them  doubtless  made  mistakes,  but  it  has 
been  wise  enough  to  profit  by  experience,  and  is  now'  reaping  its 
reward.  On  the  council  of  the  college  are  now  to  be  found  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  University,  such  as  the  Eegius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Civil  Law  (Dr.  Goudy)  and  Sir  William  ilarkby, 
together  with  such  typical  representatives  of  ‘‘  labour  ”  as  Mr. 
G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  Mr.  Eichard  Bell,  M.P.,  of  the  Eailway  Servants’ 
Society,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Macdonald, 
Secretary  of  the  London  Trades  Council.  What  is  even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  undergraduates,  who  at  first  held  not 
less  coldly  aloof  than  the  seniors,  are  beginning  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  welcome,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the  ‘‘  labour  ”  students. 

But  the  point  of  supreme  interest  to  ascertain  is  how  Euskin 
College,  with  slender  means  and  scant  encouragement,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  societies,  and  other  representative  working-class  institutions. 
That  it  has  succeeded — and,  all  things  considered,  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree — can  be  denied  by  no  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  fact  that  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  has  raised  ^1,350,  and  has  devoted  the  money  partly 
to  a  building  fund  and  partly  to  the  maintenance  of  students  at 
the  college,  speaks  for  itself.  The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Congress  (1905)  contains  striking  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  enterprise  by  the  co-operators,  and  also 
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suggests  the  reasons  for  the  confidence  it  inspires.  “  Euskin 
College,”  so  runs  the  Eeport  by  the  Co-operative  representatives 
on  its  council,  ‘‘  was  not  established  to  enable  a  man  to 
rise  out  of  his  class  to  swell  the  already  crowded  pro¬ 
fessional  classes.  The  hope  of  the  institution  is  that  each  man 
by  raising  himself  may  help  to  raise  by  influence  and  precept  the 
whole  class  to  which  he  belongs.  This  hope  has  been  amply 
fulfilled.  Not  a  single  working  man  student  who  has  passed 
through  the  college  has  failed  to  return  to  his  trade.”  I  venture 
to  draw  special  attention  to  the  words  which  I  have  italicised. 
They  contain  in  a  nutshell  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
college  among  the  representatives  of  organised  labour.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  true  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  feeling 
against  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  embodied  in  the  ”  Hughes  ” 
and  “Neale”  scholarships  tenable  at  Oriel  College.  “  We  don’t 
want  the  mistakes  of  the  Hughes  and  Neale  scholarships  repeated.’’ 
So  spake  Mr.  Eae,  one  of  the  strongest  educationists  in 
the  co-operative  body.  With  much  of  the  criticism  levelled 
against  those  scholarships  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree ;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  imjwrtant  to  understand  what  is  the  gravamen 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  them  by  representative  working 
men.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  the  scholarships — tenable 
only  by  sons  of  co-operators — do,  what  Euskin  College  does  not 
— “  enable  a  man  to  rise  out  of  his  class  ”  and  desert  his  trade. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  incongruous  and  inconsistent  that  the 
very  men  who  for  years  have  been  clamouring  for  ‘  ‘  equality  of 
opportunities  ’  ’  for  themselves  and  their  children  should  com¬ 
plain  when  the  opportunity  is  seized,  and  when  the  sons  of 
“labour”  rise  by  virtue  of  character  and  Intellect  into  a  class 
superior  to  that  in  which  they  were  bom.  That  in  the  prevailing 
sentiment  there  is,  among  the  less  thoughtful,  some  infusion  of 
class  jealousy  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  But,  unless  I  greatly 
err,  the  infusion  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  sentiment  itself 
arises  from  another  cause.  Only  a  churl  could  do  otherwise  than 
rejoice  w'hen  a  boy  of  exceptional  intellectual  capacity  climbs 
to  the  highest  rung  of  the  educational  ladder.  It  would  be  sheer 
national  waste  if  any  imiiediment  were  put  in  his  way.  But  the 
working  classes  are  acutely  and  increasingly  conscious  of  another 
need.  They  want  educated  leaders.  They  want,  in  words 
already  quoted,  to  provide  from  their  own  number  “  the  brains 
necessary  for  leadership.”  They  wmnt  industrial  leaders,  masters 
of  co-operative  industry ;  they  want  political  leaders  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament  and  upon  local  bodies  ;  they  want  ‘  ‘  official  ’  ’ 
leaders  for  their  trade  societies  and  organisations.  But  the  man 
who  has  climbed  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  educational  ladder 
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by  the  ordinary  process  is  apparently  indisposed,  under  existing 
conditions,  to  fill  these  positions.  He  is  apt  to  become,  not  a 
leader  of  his  own  class,  but  a  member  of  another  class.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  easy  to  put  oneself,  in  this  matter,  at  the  work¬ 
man’s  point  of  view’,  but  the  fair-minded  critic  will  admit  the 
existence  of  a  problem. 

It  is,  I  think,  obvious  that  one  main  reason  for  the  success 
attained  by  Euskin  College  is  that  it  provides  a  curriculum  which 
does  afford  a  training  in  subjects  which  are  essential  for  working- 
class  leadership,  but  w’hich  are  not  a  direct  avenue  to  anything 
beyond  it.  That  the  training  is  conceived  on  the  right  lines  is,  I 
think,  apparent  from  results.  The  naiveU  of  the  following  testi¬ 
mony  from  one  of  the  students  is  not,  rightly  regarded,  without  a 
touch  of  pathos  : — “  Already  the  training  we  have  received  seems 
to  have  broadened  our  views.  As  a  main  result  there  has  been 
a  revelation  of  the  things  we  do  not  know’.  It  has  come  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  shock  to  most  of  us  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question — even  to  the  fiscal  controversy.”  Such 
a  student  has  at  any  rate  taken  the  first  step  on  the  path  to 
knowledge. 

But  the  w’ork  of  the  Co-operative  societies,  and  the  support 
accorded  by  them  and  the  Trade  Unions  to  Euskin  College,  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  evidence  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  stirring 
among  the  working  classes  in  regard  to  higher  education. 

I  know  of  no  more  significant  symptom  of  this  awakening 
activity  than  the  remarkable  success  attained  by  the  Workers’ 
Education  Association.  Founded  precisely  three  years  ago,  this 
Association  has  now’  affiliated  to  itself  about  280  societies — mostly 
working-class  organisations — and  has  enrolled  over  2,500 
members.  The  hope  of  the  Association,  as  expressed  by  itself, 
is  “to  co-ordinate  existing  and  to  devise  fresh  means  by  which 
working  people  of  all  degrees  may  be  raised  educationally,  plane 
by  plane,  until  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
which  are  and  which  may  be  provided  by  the  Universities.”  It 
is  a  missionary  organisation  working  in  co-operation  with  Uni¬ 
versities,  education  authorities,  and  working-class  organisations. 
As  happily  defined  by  Professor  Michael  Sadler,  “  the  aim  of  the 
Association  is  to  help  England  to  form  a  new  attitude  of  mind 
tow’ards  national  popular  education.”  Tow’ards  the  realisation 
of  this  aim  the  Association  is  working  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
Definitely  unsectarian  and  non-political,  it  has  conciliated  the 
goodwill  and  obtained  the  support  of  men  of  varying  and  even 
antagonistic  opinions.  “  We  claim,”  writes  its  zealous  and  able 
secretary,  Mr.  Albert  Mansb ridge,  “  that  our  conception  of 
education  as  a  fundamental  force  acting  through  intellectual 
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equipment  upon  character  is  sufficient  to  unite  men  irrespective 
of  creed,  party,  or  class.”  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  claim  when 
we  find  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  Mr,  D.  J.  Shackleton, 
M.Pm  acting  as  chairmen  of  the  Association,  and  among  its 
financial  supporters  the  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Crewe,  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr. 
Thomas  Burt,  and  several  Members  of  Parliament  belonging  to 
the  Labour  group,  not  to  mention  the  Oxford  Delegacy  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension,  and  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  Local  Lec¬ 
tures.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  having  regard  to  its  brief 
existence  and  its  meagre  financial  resources,  the  Association  has 
worked  wonders  in  bringing  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
contact  representatives  of  the  Universities  and  of  working-class 
organisations. 

This  aspect  of  the  work  attempted  and  accomplished  by  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  leads  naturally  to  the  second 
part  of  my  inquiry — how  far  the  efforts  towards  higher  education 
made  by  the  working  classes  have  been  stimulated  and  encouraged 
by  the  Universities.  This  I  must  touch  very  briefly. 

“The  ideal  of  a  national  University  is  that  it  should  be  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  nation ;  it  should  be  the  common  source  of 
the  whole  of  the  higher  (or  secondary)  instruction  for  the  country. 
...  If  we  can  only  draft  in  500,  say  300,  students  (additional) 
from  a  class  whose  education  has  hitherto  terminated  with  the 
national  school  or  the  commercial  academy,  the  good  that  would 
be  effected  by  acting  even  on  this  moderate  scale  cannot  be  re¬ 
presented  by  figures.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  system 
by  which  the  University  would  strike  its  roots  freely  into  the 
subsoil  of  society,  and  draw  from  it  new  elements  of  life  and 
sustenance,  of  mental  and  moral  power.”  Such  was  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  addressed  to  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners  of  1853.  ”  A  career  of  almost  unbounded  use¬ 

fulness  seems  open  to  the  Universities  if  they  will  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  nation  for  aid  in  supplying  a  better  general  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen.”  Thus  wrote  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Acland  in  1858. 

These  quotations  point  to  the  two  main  ways  in  which  the 
Universities  attempted  during  the  next  half  century  to  ‘‘respond 
to  the  call  of  the  nation  ” — (1)  by  provision  icithin  the  University 
for  a  poorer  class  of  students,  and  (2)  by  the  extension  of  Uni¬ 
versity  teaching  and  examinations  to  ‘‘  extra-mural  ”  students  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent  the  ideals  of  the  University  re¬ 
formers  of  the  ’fifties  have  been  realised,  I  am  aware  that  in 
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some  quarters  the  impression  prevails  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  still,  almost  exclusively,  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
rich.  But  this  is  to  a  large  extent  a  misconception.  I  venture  to 
affirm  from  long  and  intimate  personal  knowledge  (of  Oxford) 
that  the  number  of  poor  men  at  present  in  residence  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  is  generally  supposed.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  number  consideralily  increased,  but 
I  cannot  associate  myself  with  the  criticisms  frequently  urged 
against  “  the  wholesale  misuse  of  endowments.”  That  the  sons 
of  rich  men  do  obtain  scholarships  is  undeniable ;  some  rich  men 
refund  the  whole  of  the  emoluments ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
hoped  that  what  is  now  the  exception  may  become  the  voluntary 
rule.  But  no  one  who  knows  Oxford  intimately  can  question  tbe 
fact  that  it  is  to  an  increasing  extent  ‘  ‘  striking  its  roots  into  tbe 
subsoil  of  society.”  That  it  should  do  so  more  and  more  is  tbe 
hope  of  all  who  regard  the  ancient  Universities  as  truly  national 
institutions. 

But  when  ail  has  been  accomplished  that  in  this  direction  is 
possible  much  will  still  remain  to  be  done.  The  completion  of 
the  educational  ladder,  the  equalisation  of  opportunities,  even  tbe 
diversion  of  endowments  from  the  wealthy  to  the  poor  can 
solve  only  a  fraction  of  the  problem.  Only  the  boy  of  exceptional 
ability  can  hope,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  pass 
from  the  public  elementary  school  to  the  attainment  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Degree. 

The  system  of  extramural  teaching,  popularly  but  not  very 
happily  known  as  University  Extension,  has  gone  some  consider¬ 
able  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  larger  problem.  It  is  tbe 
fashion  to  assert  that  while  the  system  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectation  in  regard  to  the  middle  classes,  it  has  failed  to  reach 
and  influence  the  working  men.  That  it  has  not,  in  this  respect, 
done  all  that  was  hoped  from  it  is  true,  but  to  those  who  know 
the  working  of  the  system  in  the  Midlands  and  North  of 
England  the  statement  that  it  has  failed  appears  to  be  at  least 
grotesque  exaggeration.  Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  tbe 
University  Review,  the  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association  affirms  :  ”  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  authorities 
are  carrying  on  their  work  with  increased  vigour ;  they  are  alert 
and  anxious  to  teach  when  and  where  they  can ;  they  sympathise 
to  the  full  with  the  desire  of  the  workmen  for  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.”  Such  testimony  coming  from  a  working  man  is  not  devoid 
of  significance. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Universities  are  to  meet  in  any 
complete  sense  the  intelligent  demands  of  “labour,”  old  methods 
will  have  to  be  revised,  and  new  machinery  will  have  to  be 
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invented.  It  is  common  ground  to  all  reformers  that  nothing  must 
be  done  which  can  in  any  way  impair  the  value  of  the  Universities 
as  places  of  “true  religion  and  sound  learning.”  The  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  is  admittedly  the  primary  function  of  a  seat 
of  learning.  But  no  one  now  supposes  that  this  is  inconsistent 
with  its  propagation,  or  that  the  claims  of  “  teaching  ”  are  really 
antagonistic  to  those  of  “  research.”  On  the  contrary,  history 
shows  that  activity  in  one  direction  is  invariably  associated  with 
activity  in  the  other.  The  Oxford  of  the  eighteenth  century 
negatively  illustrates  the  complementary  truth.  “  Oxford,” 
writes  Hogg  in  his  Life  of  Shelley,  “  is  a  seat  in  which  learning 
sits  very  comfortably  as  in  an  easy  chair,  and  sleeps  so  soundly 
that  no  one  can  wake  her.”  But  the  period  was  equally  undis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  teaching  enthusiasm ,  as  the  recorded  experience 
of  many  contemporary  observers  clearly  proves.  The  extension 
of  teaching  activity  must,  therefore,  not  be  permitted  to  weaken 
or  impair  the  zeal  for  research.  Nor  need  it. 

But  while  realising  their  primary  functions,  and  in  every  way 
safeguarding  their  performance,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Uni¬ 
versities  should  not  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  wishes 
of  the  more  thoughtful  leaders  of  the  working  classes ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  why  they  should.  I  venture  to  hope  and  to 
believe  that  they  will  do  it  promptly,  generously,  and  voluntarily, 
not  under  external  pressure  nor  in  anticipation  of  it,  but  as  faithful 
and  far-sighted  trustees  of  a  great  national  inheritance,  and  acting 
from  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige. 


J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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And  still  runneth,  till  life  flit  by, 

Through  all  my  days  a  wound  red, 

Runneth  still  a  golden  thread. 

The  words  taken  from  Dora  Greenwell’s  old-world  ballad  of 
love  and  pain,  might  almost  serve  as  a  motto  for  much  devotional 
poetry,  nay,  for  poetry  itself,  through  w’hich  the  ache  of  life’s 
incompleteness  and  the  joy  of  its  beauty  and  significance  must 
run  together:  the  “wound  red  ’’  and  the  thread  of  gold.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  these  two  contrasted,  yet  not  contradictory,  elements 
predominate  in  Miss  Greenwell’s  own  work,  and  give  to  her 
poems  their  peculiar  and  poignant  charm. 

The  world,  won  by  the  romantic  glamour  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  has  glorified  Christina  Rossetti’s  union  of  sadness 
and  faith,  of  sensuous  beauty  and  spiritual  exaltation,  and  has 
failed  to  accord  full  recognition  to  this  writer  of  kindred  tempera¬ 
ment  and  a  no  less  individual  note.  Dora  Greenwell’s  work  is, 
it  may  be  admitted ,  more  unequal ;  she  came  later  to  artistic 
maturity.  Yet  lovers  of  her  “  Camera  Obscura  ”  and  “  Carmina 
Crucis  ”  will  be  slow'  to  accept  for  their  author  a  lower  place 
among  our  mystic  singers.  These  two  small  books  reveal  a  wide 
range  of  subject  and  of  form,  touching  as  they  do  on  Greek  and 
Eastern  myths,  mediaeval  legends,  and  those  secrets  of  the  soul 
which  are  of  to-day  and  all  days ;  and  varying  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  German  lyrists  to  the  intricate  and  exquisite  cadences 
caught  from  the  Latin  tongues  she  loved  best  to  study,  from 
Provencal  lais  and  rondeaus  and  the  Italian  terza  rima.  Yet 
through  these  changing  rhythms,  w'hich  so  mark  her  as  a  student 
of  the  art  of  poetry,  one  question  and  one  desire  recur  unchang¬ 
ingly.  Like  the  Firdusi  of  her  own  poem,  she 

Sang  not  of  what  mea  praise. 

Of  how  men  suffer  or  grieve; 

Of  the  little  dust  that  we  raise. 

Of  the  little  dust  we  leave. 

Few  have  equalled  her  response  to  youth’s  “  sweetness  unpos¬ 
sessed  ’’  to 

The  passing  exquisite 

Of  a  moment  heaped  and  hurled. 

The  flowers  which  she  loved,  and  the  fragrance  and  colour 
whereof  she  rendered  in  subtle  words,  were  to  her  as  symbols  of 
earth’s  swift  flowering  and  swufter  fall  of  the  leaf,  when 
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Down  the  darkening  lane, 

The  reapers,  gleaners,  glad  and  weary  pass. 

But  lover  of  beauty  though  she  was,  her  nature,  still  unsatisfied 
with  the  flower,  sought  the  hidden  root  in  darkness.  Always 
through  her  joy  in  life’s  surface  pageant  of  loveliness  pierced 
her  sense  of  the  underlying  chasm  of  pain  and  mystery  and  the 
foundation  which  underlies  even  that.  And  to  that  strangely 
blended  passion  of  protest  and  affirmation  all  her  poems  give 
utterance. 

Any  attempt  to  consider  Miss  Greenwell’s  prose  works  would 
lead  the  critic  far  along  twi-lit  paths  of  metaphysical  and  mystical 
sj3eculation.  In  her  verse,  more  especially  in  the  two  volumes 
already  named ,  the  same  searching  spirit  finds  an  utterance  more 
perfected,  if  not  more  exquisite.  Not  that  the  poems  deal  always 
with  religious  subjects  ;  but  there  sounds  in  all  of  them  the  luring 
and  baffling  note  of  the  spiritual  quest.  And  that  note  is  more 
vibrant  in  that  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  unquestioning  faith.  In 
all  Christina  Eossetti’s  devotional  verse  there  is  a  tone  of  accept¬ 
ance;  the  melancholy  is  temperamental  and  emotional,  never  the 
outcome  of  intellectual  scepticism.  But  in  the  kindred  work  of 
Dora  Greenwell  we  come  ever  and  anon  upon  some  keen-edged 
cry  of  denial,  some  unsparing  expression  of  the  everlasting  pro¬ 
blem,  and  to  natures  touched  with  the  unrest  of  the  age,  this 
suggestion  of  inner  conflict  comes  with  peculiar  appeal.  True, 
the  same  suggestion  has  bewildered  and  turned  aside  many  of 
the  simple  souls  who  desire  in  their  singers  an  unperplexed 
music,  and  will  not  endure  the  unappeased  questionings  of  the 
Rubaiyat  making  discord,  or  more  subtle  harmony,  with  strains 
which  echo  the  clear  faith  of  “  The  Temple.” 

It  is  characteristic  that  the  classical  myth  to  which  iNIiss 
Greenwell  recurs  with  a  most  intimate  sympathy  is  the  story  of 
Persephone  divided  for  ever  between  the  worlds  of  light  and 
shade.  It  is  that  legend  which  is  touched  on  in  the  lovely  snatch 
of  verse  at  the  beginning  of  ‘‘  Carmina  Crucis,”  which  tells  of 
“The  Garden  of  Proserpine.” 

Here  blooms  each  flower  whose  leaf 
Or  petal  hints  at  grief 
And  bears  a  mystic  sign,  a  crimson  stain ; 

The  golden-rod  with  fire 
Stands  tipped,  the  tuberose 
In  its  swift  fading  glows. 

And  lights  within  its  heart  a  funeral  pyre. 

No  roses,  white  or  red. 

Glow  here,  the  poppy’s  head. 

Droops  drowned  in  spells  that  keep 
The  keys  of  death  and  sleep. 
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Of  anguish,  ecstasy  and  wild  desire; 

Here  ever  on  the  turf  green  twilight  lies ; 

Here  ever  warm  and  fragrant  is  the  air, 

And  all  the  place  is  desolate  and  fair. 

Made  by  a  King,  and  meet  for  love’s  delight; 

Yet  here  joy  comes  not,  but  the  exquisite 
Brief  thrill  of  rapture  in  a  pang  that  dies. 

Here  walks  a  Queen  with  steadfast  eyes  unwet. 

With  white  narcissus  garlanded,  that  still 
Dreams  of  fair  Enna’s  sunlit  mead,  and  yet 
Mourns  for  the  fresh,  ungathered  daffodil. 

The  significance  of  the  myth,  merely  hinted  at  in  the  gracious 
fragment  just  quoted,  is  more  fully  wrought  out  in  the  “  Demeter 
and  Cora.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  profoundly  sug¬ 
gestive  rendering  than  the  brief  dialogue  in  which  Cora,  still  in 
bondage  to  the  dark  sway  of  Aides,  cries  out  to  the  great  mother 
in  a  yearning  for  all  the  free  w^orld  without,  and  a  confession  of 
her  own  severance  therefrom.  It  is  again  the  two-fold  note— 

A  sound  of  wings 
Is  with  me  in  captivity, 

cries  Cora,  and  her  thought  is  for  the  flowers  of  earth  and  its 
changing  seasons ;  yet  there  sounds  throughout  the  poem  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  deep  mysterious  repose  of  the  world  of  shadow,  and 
of  its  nearness  to  the  founts  of  life  ;  and  the  spirit  which  has  once 
entered  that  hidden  realm  can  never  depart.  The  author’s  con¬ 
cern,  it  may  be  noted,  is  with  the  essential  soul  of  the  myth, 
not  with  its  antique  vesture.  There  is  no  dw’elling  on  the 
classical  detail  which  most  poets  have  found  so  alluring ;  the 
chariot  of  Aides ;  the  releasing  serpent-wand  of  Hermes,  and  the 
symbolic  pomegranate  seed  w’hich  bound  Persephone  to  the 
nether  world,  are  here  passed  over  in  silence,  and  in  a  rare  and 
selected  simplicity,  w’e  are  given  the  two  voices  of  revolt  and 
acceptance,  speaking  straight  out  of  the  heart  of  the  old  Greek 
story. 

Indeed,  whether  Dora  Green  well  chose  her  motives  from  clas¬ 
sical  mythology  or  Oriental,  from  the  legends  of  the  Saints  or  the 
medimval  fables  and  romance  which  she  loved,  it  is  always  the 
inner  meaning  on  which  she  laid  most  stress ;  though  now  and 
again  some  delicate  phrase  will  give  the  old-world  setting  with 
singular  felicity.  Nowdiere  is  the  historical  side  of  her  subject 
more  carefully  rendered  than  in  the  curious  fantasy  entitled 
”  Poet  and  Painter,”  in  which  Lucretius  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
in  a  sort  of  imaginary  conversation  of  spirits,  put  forth  their 
views  of  life.  Here  the  two  speakers  symbolise,  not  faith  and 
doubt,  but  rather  differing  forms  of  unbelief.  The  writer’s 
admiration  is  given  to  the  implacable  Roman,  who  could  reach 
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no  contented  compromise  with  the  injustice  of  things,  and  who 
in  the  end  hurled  out  his  own  life  in  a  fierce  final  question  and 
denial.  Yet  it  is  the  subtle  and  enigmatic  spirit  of  da  Vinci 
which  has  captured  the  author’s  imagination,  and  the  conflicting 
elements  of  his  character  and  career  are  revealed  with  an  insight 
which  does  not  recoil  from  the  ignoble  asj)ects  of  the  lover  of 
ideal  beauty.  It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  by  quotation  to  give 
any  idea  of  a  vei’y  grave  and  sustained  piece  of  work ,  yet  its  lover 
is  apt  to  be  haunted  by  this  or  that  passage  of  lucent  verse  reliev¬ 
ing  the  sombreness  of  the  theme,  like  the  pictured  angel  by  da 
Vinci’s  hand — 

Whose  fair  face 

Looks  forth  and  makes  for  loveliness  a  space. 

In  the  portraiture  of  Leonardo,  the  callousness  of  soul  which  so 
often  underlay  the  intellectii.il  outhlossoming  of  the  Kenaissance 
is  strongly  suggested,  as  well  as  the  cynicism  of  the  artist.  He 
utters  the  creed  of  his  age  and  temperament  when  he  sums  his 
(inestionings  with  inditference — 

Not  for  me  to  scan 
What  God  leaves  dim ; — to  me,  my  Italy 
What  gavest  thou  to  live  for,  what  to  die 
Defending?  Country  found  I,  King  or  Creed 
To  meet  tho  soul’s  deep  claim,  the  spirit’s  need? 

Right  pleasant  things  thou  gavest ;  much  to  paint 
Thou  gavest  still  -  dark  sinner  and  fair  saint. 

So  took  1  what  I  found,  nor  made  complaint. 

“Much  to  paint’’  life  gives  always  to  those  possessed  of  the 
artist’s  vision  and  touch,  and  Vliss  Green  well,  in  all  her  work, 
was  almost  painfully  sensitive  to  the  external  beauty  which  yet 
failed  to  satisfy  her.  Not  alone  the  large  loveliness  of  nature 
appealed  to  her.  She  was  curiously  susceptible  to  the  colour  in 
flowers  and  jewels,  to  the  charm  of  texture  and  perfume.  In 
some  of  her  poems  she  dwells  on  sensuous  fairness  with  almost 
the  delicate  passion  of  a  French  d'ecadcnt  preoccupied  solely  with 
the  moment’s  exquisite  .savour.  So  in  certain  moods  she  might 
appear  to  be  one  of  those  natures  to  which  art  is  all-sufficing,  like 
the  Indian  craftsmen  of  whom  she  writes  in  a  little  unpublished 
fragment,  fashioners  of 

Sweet,  sandal-sceiitod  amulets  and  chains 

Wrought  with  such  cunning  that  tho  craftsman’s  pains 

Are  life-long,  and  his  fleeting  sands  are  told 

By  tho  slow  dropping  of  their  links  of  gold. 

But  always  across  the  acceptance  of  life’s  beauty  breaks  the 
demand  for  its  significance,  rising  sometimi's  into  a  clear  note  of 
faith,  at  other  times  sharp  with  protest  against 

The  dense 

Loud  trampling  crash  and  outcry  of  this  wild 
Thick  jungle  world  of  drear  magnilicence. 
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The  strongest  expression  of  this  unappeased  questioning  is  to 
be  found  in  the  marvellous  mystical  poem  entitled  “  Between 
Two  Worlds  ’  ’  in  the  volume  ‘ '  Camera  Obscura .  ”  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  Dante’s  terza  rima  should  be  the  form  chosen  for 
the  embodying  of  that  vision  of  the  passing  dead — 

So  sped  they  like  a  sword-glare  swift,  and  blank, 

As  its  blue  Hash,  of  loves,  griefs,  hatreds,  pains; 

Swept  thick  as  leaves  that  in  the  wood-walks  dank 

Whirl  through  the  Autumn’s  heavy  winds  and  rains. 

While  round  their  place  no  grieving  memory  clings. 

Lost  ’mid  earth’s  indistinguishable  stains; 

No  veil  was  rent  when  they  departed.  Kings 
And  Captains,  bondsmen,  freemeii — sometime  fair 
Proud  women,  shook  to  dust  with  other  things. 

That  life  hath  done  with — conquerors  whose  cold  stare 
Still  blights  the  desert;  these  were  the  obscure 
And  silent  dead,  that  lived  and  took  their  share 

Of  sunlight  till  it  faded — 

Following  that  vague  throng  come  the  elect  spirits,  lovers  of 
beauty,  of  love,  and  of  truth,  each  i)ursuing  (like  Browning’s 
Aprile  and  Faracelsus)  one  aspect  out  of  life’s  complexity  as 
though  it  were  the  whole,  each  balded  by  failure  or  attainment. 
There  is  profound  insight  in  the  rendering  of  these  bewildered 
and  protesting  souls ;  one  crying  out  for  the  familiar  joys  of  life— 

Hath  the  wide  sapphire  of  Heaven’s  arch  no  room 
To  hang  within  it  Earth’s  two  blessed  lights; 

Can  hearts  that  ache  with  splendour  miss  the  old 
Soft  interchange  of  blissful  days  and  nights? 

and  another — 

I  knew  him  by  the  mighty  shade  he  cast — 

scornful  of  lesser  joy  or  loss  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  for  whose  sake 

I  flung  my  soul  into  the  crucible 

And  saw  it  shrink  nor  counted  up  the  cost. 

And  the  spirits  sweep  on,  and  the  vision  and  the  outcry  are 
swallowed  up  in  darkness  and  in  silence.  Whatever  solution  the 
spirit  of  the  singer  may  have  found  for  the  problem  is  withheld, 
or  perhaps  barely  suggested  in  the  concluding  lines. 

The  same  searching  and  desolate  note  sounds  in  “Oh,  Amiable, 
Lovely  Death,’’  one  of  the  prose-poems  which  make  so  interesting 
and  original  a  feature  of  Miss  Greenwell’s  work.  In  the  days 
when  she  wrote— “  Carmina  Crucis  ’’  is  dated  1869  and  “  Camera 
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Obscura”  1876 — such  exixirimcnts  were  far  from  usual  among 
English  writers ;  but  some  of  Dora  Greenwell’s  finest  work  is  in 
these  stanzas  of  exquisitely  rhythmic  prose ,  ‘  ‘  The  Broken 
Cither  ”  and  “  The  Little  Companions,”  are  quite  perfect  in  their 
poignant  simplicity,  but  the  rhapsody  entitled,  “Oh,  Amiable, 
Lovely  Death,”  is  wandering  and  fragmentary,  though  containing 
some  passages  of  rare  significance.  The  address  of  the  freed  spirit 
to  its  companion,  the  body,  will  interest  lovers  of  later  lyric  poetry 
as  exhibiting  some  curious  parallelisms  alike  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  with  one  of  the  loveliest  short  poems  by  that  singer  of 
minor-keyed  melodies,  Graham  B.  Tomson  (Mrs.  Marriott 
Watson). 

Give  thou  thyself  meanwhile  to  the  earth’s  dark  bosom,  scatter  thyself 
upon  the  winds  of  Heaven,  melt  in  the  beaded  bubble  and  glitter  in  the 
fiery  spark. 

Whirl  and  scream  with  the  white  sea  fowl,  and  mount  with  them  upon 
the  eddying  wave;  speak  in  the  dark  thunder  of  waters  roaring  to  their 
mighty  fall. 

Dance  with  the  motes  in  the  slanting  sunbeam,  star  thyself  in  the 
glittering  crystal,  live  awhile  in  the  set‘d,  in  the  flower,  in  the  falling 
leaf,  in  the  countless  blossoms  of  the  apple  tree,  in  the  meadowsweet’s 
foam-white  plume. 

Hide  thyself  among  the  thick  springing  blades  of  grass,  amid  the  hot 
drifting  desert  sands,  so  shalt  thou  escape  pain  which  has  hunted  and 
tracked  thee  still. 

But  come  to  me  sometimes  in  the  evening;  sing  thy  clear  song  of 
victory  and  undying  love. 

Sing  to  me  when  the  shadows  lengthen,  a  little  brown  bird  that  beai-s 
upon  its  breast  a  ruddy  stain,  and  I  will  lean  out  of  Heaven  and  hearken, 

1  will  hear  thee  from  among  the  harps  of  gold. 

The  little  brown  bird  that  sings  at  evening,  and  the  spirit  that 
leans  from  Heaven  to  listen — surely  both  voices  echo  in  the 
changeful  anJ  subtle  music  of  Miss  Greenwell’s  verse.  Her  most 
characteristic  work  is  probably  to  be  found  in  her  more  involved 
and  mystical  poems,  yet  a  greater  perfection  of  art  is  shown  in 
such  a  brief  and  altogether  winsome  lyric  as  “  The  Edelweiss,” 
or  the  delicate  and  fanciful  “  Just  as  high  as  my  heart.”  Indeed, 
it  appears  at  times  that  the  seer  and  singer  were  at  conflict  in  this 
writer  who  was  endowed  with  their  two-fold  gift,  the  desire  of 
spiritual  vision  breaking  across  the  artist’s  joy  in  the  shaping 
power.  Perhaps  it  is  that  very  sense  of  something  unattained 
and  unexpressed  which  gives  to  her  writings  their  haunting 
charm  and  long  reverberation. 

One  aspect  of  Dora  Green  well’s  work  remains  to  be  touched  on  ; 
her  occasional  but  intense  response  to  the  heroic  note.  It  may 
be  that  her  interest  in  early  Provencal  literature  carried  her 
naturally  from  its  roman  and  canso  to  its  planh  and  sirvente  ;  dirge 
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and  war-song  which,  in  the  words  of  an  old  singer,  wail  like  a  wild 
bird  beneath  a  sinister  sky.  The  “  Song  of  Roland  ”  which  Miss 
tlreenwell  translated,  or  rather  imitated,  from  the  Basque,  is  full 
of  antique  and  savage  force  entirely  unexpected  in  a  writer  of 
delicate  measures  and  introspective  spirit ;  there  is  the  beat  of 
tlie  march  in  it,  the  clash  of  encounter,  the  deadly  confusion  and 
deadlier  subsidence  of  defeat.  In  “  The  Battle  Blag  of  Sigurd,” 
the  echo  of  conflict  is  again  heard,  but  in  more  remote  and 
melancholy  cadence.  The  ^xDem  is  founded  on  the  old  legend  of 
the  flag  which  brought  victory  to  the  host,  but  death  to  its  bearer, 
and  a  fateful  but  steadfast  sadness  sounds  through  its  battle 
music.  Jt  is  but  seldom  that  we  come  on  martial  imagery  in  Miss 
(ircinwell’s  work,  though  it  meets  us  again  in  the  clarion  cry  of 
“The  Blaming  Oar”  with  its  motto  ''your  un  aultre,  non.'” 
At  times  she  would  turn  to  memories  of  ancient  strife — 

A  singer  of  old  songs,  I  wander  slow 
Hy  many  a  haunted  stream,  by  many  a  field ; 

Vv'lien,  stooping  low,  I  yet  can  hear  the  low 
Hoarse  battle  murmur  ring  frtnn  lance  and  shield. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  struggles  which  appealed  to  her  were 
the  unsleeping  combats  of  the  spirit.  Like  Heine,  whose  sweet 
nuaisures  and  bitter  moods  so  attracted  her,  she  sought  rather  the 
Jvnights  of  the  Holy  Ghost  than  warriors  armed  for  earthly  fray; 
her  heroes  were  the  Brench  mystics  and  among  her  best  loved 
singers  were  Herbert  and  Vaughan ,  whose  poems  make  spaces  of 
spiritual  quietness  in  the  clangour  of  England's  civil  war.  To 
lovers  of  mystical  poetry  Miss  Greenwell’s  work  will  always  come 
with  a  special  and  intimate  appeal.  But  there  are  others  who  will 
respond  rather  to  her  note  of  human  protest  and  desire,  her  per¬ 
ceptions  of  life’s  fugitive  fairness  and  baffling  unreality.  Her 
own  choice  would  have  been  to  be  remembered  by  the  word  of 
faith  rather  than  of  question,  and  amid  all  intellectual  unrest  her 
spirit  returned  always  to  the  mood  of  her  “  Envoi  ” — a  hope 
v\hich  is  wistfulness  and  a  longing  which  is  almost  fulfilment. 

My  root  of  life  is  iu  Thy  grave, 

'I'his  flower  that  blooms  above 
1  have  110  care  to  kwp  or  save. 

Its  hues  are  dim,  its  stay  is  brief, 

1  know  not  if  its  name  be  grief. 

Oh  !  Let  it  pass  for  love. 

Oh  !  Let  it  pass  for  love,  dear  Lord, 

And  lift  it  from  Thy  tomb, 

A  little  while  upon  Thy  breast 
To  yield  its  scent  and  bloom; 

In  life,  in  dying,  to  be  ble.ssed, 
it  neetls  but  little  room. 

Dora  Green  well  McChesney. 
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More  than  five  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Brvikw,^  I 
endeavoured  to  impress  some  home-truths  on  the  people  of 
Belgium.  I  may  introduce  this  fresh  examination  of  a  question, 
which  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  temporary  downfall  of  Russia, 
have  rendered  more  important  for  both  the  Belgians  and  our¬ 
selves,  by  restating  what  they  were  : — 

Bolgiiim  has  pressing  work  to  do.  Lot  her  see  to  it  without  .'i  day’s 
delay.  .  .  .  Her  peace  army  is  50,000  men  short  of  the  necessary  number ; 
she  lias  no  real  reserve,  and  she  requires  one  of  150, (K)0  men.  The  citadel 
of  her  national  freedom,  Antwerp,  notwithstanding  some  admirable  forts, 
presents  an  undefended  gap.  .  .  .  Let  this  gap  be  closed  by  the  construction 
of  the  five  forts  still  traced  only  on  paper.  .  .  .  The  approximation  of 
that  country  (Holland)  and  Belgium,  far  from  creating  anxiety  or  disap¬ 
proval  here,  would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  because  it  would  simplify  our 
task  and  give  us  more  u.seful  allies  to  fight  with. 

Five  years  and  a  half  have  passed  since  those  lines,  which 
were  hut  an  English  echo  of  the  exhortations  addressed  by  my 
late  honoured  friend.  General  Brialmont,  throughout  a  long  and 
vigorous  life  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  appeared  in  print,  and 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  not  a  single  step  had  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  defects  indicated,  and  to  strengthen  a  notoriously  weak 
position.  This  negligence  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians 
is  the  more  astonishing  because  King  Iieopold,  their  second  and 
present  King,  has  never  ceased  to  impress  on  his  people  what 
patriotism  demanded  of  them.  In  his  speech  in  1887,  at  Bruges, 
he  reminded  the  country  in  words  that  possess  doubled  force  at 
the  present  hour  :  — 

“  There  are  constantly  dangers  on  the  horizon.  Wo  must  be 
ready.  We  are  small,  then  let  us  be  vigilant.  .  .  .  Wars  have 
become  overwhelming,  those  who  are  taken  by  them  unaicnrcs 
are  lost.” 

Other  kings  have  said  the  same.  The  late  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark,  who  spoke  from  experience,  declared  :  ‘‘  When  the 
danger  arrives  all  must  be  in  readiness,  it  is  useless  to  make 
preparations  at  the  last  moment.” 

The  Belgians  have  put  off  action  until  the  hour  of  danger  may 
be  perilously  near,  but  at  last  they  have  decided  to  take  measures 
which  will  at  least  place  the  national  fortress  of  Antwerp  in  an 
efficient  state  of  defence.  x4fter  long  and  exasperating  debates 
the  Belgian  Chamber  voted  on  January  17th  and  18th  last  sums 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  November,  1900,  art.  “England  and  Belgium.” 
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amounting  to  -£2,360,000  for  the  outer  line  of  forts  at  Antwerp 
and  “for  other  works  of  defence  ’’  at  the  same  town.  All  that 
need  be  said  on  this  point  is  “better  late  than  never,”  and  let 
us  hope  that  sufficient  time  will  be  granted  the  Belgians  to  com¬ 
plete  this  wnrk  before  it  is  subjected  to  a  rude  test. 

If  an  opinion  had  to  be  formed  from  the  debates  in  the  Chamber 
it  w’ould  seem  as  if  the  Belgian  people  thought  they  had  done  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  them  by  deciding  to  spend  a  round 
sum  of  money  on  the  completion  of  the  Antwerp  fortifications. 
There  is  still  great  need  evidently  to  arouse  them  to  the  real 
perils  of  their  situation,  and  to  show  them  that  their  duties  to 
themselves  and  their  guarantors  demand  greater  sacrifices,  and 
a  more  eager  promptitude  in  making  all  the  preparations  required 
for  the  defence  of  their  neutrality  and  independence.  They  have 
had  ample  warning.  Ever  since  the  war  of  1870-1  they  have  been 
told  by  their  own  military  authorities,  as  well  as  by  foreigners, 
that  the  next  struggle  between  France  and  Germany,  whether  it 
began  as  the  guerre  de  la  revanche  on  the  part  of  France,  or  as 
a  war  of  wanton  aggression  from  the  side  of  Germany,  would  be 
Belgium’s  hour  of  peril.  They  have  paid  only  partial  attention 
to  these  patriotic  or  friendly  chidings,  and  even  now  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  think  that  Belgian  opinion  will  again  lull  itself 
to  sleep  in  the  belief  that  the  fortification  of  Antwerp  is  all  that 
the  occasion  requires,  unless  a  vigorous  criticism  is  kept  playing 
on  their  military  shortcomings  so  that  they  may  be  stimulated  to 
fresh  efforts. 

These  prefatory  remarks  may  appropriately  introduce  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  relations  with  Belgium  at  the  present  juncture,  but  the 
question  cannot  be  properly  examined  unless  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  equally  imjiortant  and  interesting  moral 
and  national  alliance — none  the  less  real  because  it  is  not  re¬ 
corded  on  parchment — that  links  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  together.  Great  Britain  is  not  a  guarantor  of  Holland’s 
independence  as  she  is  of  Belgium’s,  but  only  because  the  sturdy 
Dutch  race  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  their  own  valour  and  forti¬ 
tude  for  its  defence  against  all  comers.  Yet  neither  the  Dutch 
nor  the  English  have  forgotten  their  comradeship  on  many 
stricken  fields  from  Zutphen  to  more  recent  times.  Still,  the 
most  pressing  problem  affects  Belgium  and  not  Holland.  Dutch 
territory  is  in  no  danger  of  violation  through  a  Franco-German 
war.  Holland  need  have  no  fear  that  the  victor  would  at  once 
indemnify  himself  at  her  expense.  Any  peril,  therefore,  is  not 
immediate  and  direct,  but  only  contingent  for  our  friends  at 
Amsterdam  and  The  Hague.  Still,  a  prescient  statesman  there 
may  legitimately  apprehend  that  a  conflagration  in  the  next  State 
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may  spread  to,  and  involve,  his  own  when  the  means  of  extin- 
fTuishinfi  it  may  be  no  longer  available.  To  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  impotence  as  a  spectator  is  a  less  noble  way  for  a  country 
to  die  than  as  an  actor  in  the  struggle,  and  it  is  death  all  the 
same.  If  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Belgium,  neither 
can  Holland.  The  perception  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  influential  party  in  the  two  countries  advocating  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  entente,  and  even  alliance,  between  the  two 
peoples  of  the  ancient  Seventeen  Provinces.  A  commereial  con¬ 
vention  can  be  concluded  at  any  moment  on  the  terms  being 
agreed  to,  but  it  is  felt  in  Belgium  that  a  military  compact  presents 
difficulties  for  a  “  neutral  ”  country  until  it  is  threatened  with 
invasion.  All  that  can  properly  be  done  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  prompt  execution  of  such  a  convention  when  the  hour  of 
need  arrives  by  a  full  and  timely  exchange  of  views  between  the 
military  authorities  of  the  two  States.  When  we  remember  that 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  formed  out  of  provinces 
detached,  after  a  very  brief  connection  be  it  stated,  from  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  we  somewhat  arbitrarily  but 
conveniently  call  Holland,  it  speaks  much  for  the  good  sense  and 
charitable  feeling  of  the  two  nations  that  they  arc  now  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  resolution  more  united  than  they  have  ever  been  before 
in  the  course  of  their  long  and  chequered  history. 

In  one  particular  there  has  been  an  important  and  most  wel¬ 
come  change  in  the  public  opinion  of  Belgium  during  the  last  few 
months.  In  the  belief  that  “  Russia  was  the  most  powerful  State 
in  Europe”  (Briahnont’s  opinion  and  words),  the  guarantee  of 
England  had  been  deposed  from  its  position  as  the  first  article  of 
faith  in  the  Belgian  national  creed.  It  became  the  fashion  to 
doubt  our  strength  and  to  disparage  our  good  faith.  Like  one 
of  those  electric  fans  that  clear  the  subterranean  passages  con¬ 
structed  by  human  ingenuity,  a  healthy  breeze  of  recently  aroused 
public  opinion  throughout  Belgium  has  swept  all  these  mists  and 
mystifications  away,  and  there  has  now  been  restored  the  old 
conviction  that  the  guarantee  of  England  is  the  one  solid  fact 
upon  which  Belgian  independence  can  repose  in  security,  over 
and  above  the  measures  for  self-defence  w’hich  are  incumbent  on 
every  race,  on  the  weak  in  an  even  greater  degree  than  the 
strong. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  change  that  has  passed  over 
Belgian  sentiment  because  England  herself  has  never  swerved 
in  her  purpose.  She  put  her  signature  to  the  London  Conven¬ 
tion  of  November,  1831,  guaranteeing  ”  the  independence”  and 
neutrality  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  she  has  never  w’avered 
in  the  determination  to  keep  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  her  bond. 
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Rho  did  not  falk'r  oven  during  tlic  period  of  self-effacement  in 
foreign  affairs  tliat  followed  tlie  death  of  ]jord  I’almerston,  and 
preceded  the  advent  to  power  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  Belgium  was  the 
one  point  in  our  foreign  policy  ahont  which  INfr.  Gladstone  be¬ 
trayed  no  weakness,  dn  April,  1867,  Lord  Rtaidey,  afterwards 
Tiord  Derby,  told  the  Prussian  Audiassador  that  “  England  was 
pledged  in  the  strongest  manner  to  assist  in  maintaining  tlie  inde  ¬ 
pendence  of  Belgium,  and  tliat  he  conceived  that  these  pledge,  it 
would  he  her  duty  to  redeem.”  Lord  A.  Loftus,  our  repivsen- 
tativc  at  Berlin,  gave  a  very  similar  reply  to  Count  Bismarck 
when  that  statesman  spoke  lightly  of  the  forfeiture  of  her  inde- 
jiendence  by  Belgium,  declaring  that  “a  guarantee  was  in  these 
days  of  little  value.”  All  through  the  Luxemburg  dispute  Eng¬ 
land’s  first  stipulation  in  discussing  the  various  schemes  put 
forward  was  that  ”  Belgium  must  not  he  interfered  with.”  Ijord 
Cowley  spoke  with  as  much  frankness  at  Paris  as  his  colleague 
at  Iferlin.  \Vc  had  contracted  a  definite  engagement  towards 
Belgium,  and  wo  were  jirepared  to  fulfd  it  whenever  the  occasion 
arose.  These  were  words,  but  Air.  Gladstone’s  Government 
translated  them  into  acts  in  August,  1870,  by  concluding  separate 
treaties  with  France  and  I’russia,  binding  this  country  to  take  the 
side  of  the  non-aggressor  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality.  Finally,  in  1875,  when  Germany  threatened  to  attack 
France,  we  sent  a  military  commission  to  Belgium  to  concert 
measures  for  its  defence.  These  facts  justify  the  assertion  that 
there  has  never  been  any  ground  for  doubt  as  to  how  the  British 
Government  read  its  obligations  towards  Belgium,  and  as  to  how 
it  intended  to  fulfil  them. 

The  (piestion  that  does  call  for  consideration  and  elucidation  is 
that  of  the  ]ire[)arations  Belgium  herself  has  made  to  defend  the 
country  against  aggression,  and  to  afford  those  who  come  to  her 
aid  prompt  and  effective  co-ojieration.  It  is  not  clear  that  this 
subject  has  been  as  carefully  studied  as  it  ought  to  have  been  hy 
those  who  have  accepted  this  great  resjumsibility  in  the  name 
of  England.  Our  Government  seems  to  have  disjdayed  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  leaving  the  Belgians  to  do  little  or 
nothing  just  as  they  fancied.  How  very  differently  the  Japanese 
would  have  acted  if  they  had  engaged  to  uphold  the  independence 
and  intc'grity  of  Belgium.  They  would  not  have  allowed  the 
Antwerp  fortifications  to  have  been  neglected  all  these  years,  they 
would  have  seen  to  the  security  of  the  outlying  forts  of  Liege 
against  a  coup  de  main.  Yet  we  treat  in  the  same  haphazard 
fashion  as  the  Belgians  themselves  have  done  the  question,  for 
instance,  of  the  defence  of  Liege,  which,  properly  held,  would 
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rmder  the  invasion  of  Bcljjium  from  the  east  a  task  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  perhaps  impossibility,  in  view  of  the  forces  that  could 
be  brought  to  its  succour  from  France  as  well  as  from  FiUgland. 

Negligent  as  the  Belgians  have  been  in  matters  to  them  of  vital 
im]X)rtance,  they  arc  still  better  prepared  to  co-operate  with  a 
British  army  for  the  defence  of  their  country  than  is  supposed,  and 
if  they  arc  only  able  to  withstand  the  first  rush  of  an  invader  at 
Liege,  they  will  speedily  reveal  unsuspected  qualities  of  high 
national  spirit  and  military  efficiency.  The  Germans  have  long 
affected  to  treat  the  Belgians  as  a  people  to  be  crushed  by  a  mere 
display  of  force,  but  they  may  find  that  this  is  only  one  of  tlu' 
many  delusions  from  which  they  are  suffering.  It  rests,  indeed, 
with  the  Belgian  Government  and  people  themselves  only  to  do 
their  very  utmost  by  vigilance  and  timely  preparation  to  make 
their  eastern  frontier  secure,  and  these  designs  must  be  baffled. 
With  a  very  different  object  in  view  Moltkc  gave  them  the  same 
advice  in  1890  when  he  said  to  a  Belgian  officer  :  “  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  your  country  to  form  a  strong  military  organisation, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  have  cause  to  repent  not  having 
sufficiently  understood  this.”  Fas  est  ct  ah  Iwste  doccri. 

Under  the  old  system  of  standing  armies,  which  was  only 
superseded  by  the  new  one  of  armed  nations  after  the  war  of 
1870,  Belgium  |x)ssessed  an  army  which  in  numerical  strength 
was  not  out  of  jiroportion  to  the  armies  of  France  and  Germany. 
At  the  time  of  the  coup  d’etat  it  mustered  on  a  war  footing  80,000 
men,  and  after  that  incident  Leopold  the  First,  by  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  100,000  men.  It  was  still 
at  this  strength  in  1870,  and  during  the  critical  week  of  Sedan 
there  were  50,000  Belgian  troops  stationed  along  the  Semois  to 
guard  the  southern  frontier.  These  arrangements  were  quite  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  that  occasion,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that 
the  captive  Napoleon,  on  inspecting  a  Belgian  battery  at  Bouillon, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  superior  to  the  French  artilhuy. 
Up  to  1870,  then,  Belgium  was  more  or  less  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
charge  her  duties  to  herself  and  her  allies. 

The  Franco-German  war  introduced  a  new  order  of  things,  and 
led  to  military  reforms,  or  talk  of  them,  in  many  countries. 
General  Chazal,  who  commanded  the  force  on  the  frontier,  re¬ 
ported  many  defects  in  the  organisation  of  the  Belgian  army. 
He  also  declared  that  the  strength  of  that  army  was  inadequate, 
and  that  the  privilege  of  paying  for  a  substitute  was  jiernicious. 
His  outspoken  language,  supported  by  General  Guillaume,  the 
War  Minister,  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time.  A  Mixed 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  draft  a 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army.  Its  labours  were 
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interrnptccl  by  a  notification  from  the  Government  that  this  was 
beyond  its  capacity,  whereupon  the  Commission  dissolved  itself 
after  voting  a  resolution  that  the  practice  of  purchasing  exemption 
by  the  payment  of  a  sum  for  a  substitute  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
This  was  in  1871.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  Belgium,  and  all  her  military  writers, 
this  practice,  which  cats  like  a  canker  at  the  root  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  is  still  in  force. 

All  that  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  1871  was  to 
add  nine  battalions  of  infantry,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four 
companies  of  engineers,  and  forty-four  field  guns  to  the  army; 
but  as  the  annual  contingent  remained  the  same,  this  was  only 
an  addition  to  the  cadres  of  the  army,  and  not  to  its  real  strength. 
From  1871  to  1886  army  reform  and  military  matters  generally 
were  hung  up  in  Belgium.  Nothing  was  done.  In  1886,  owing 
to  rumours  of  an  European  war,  some  old  plans  for  the  formation 
of  a  National  Eeserve  were  taken  out  of  their  pigeon-holes,  and 
on  paper  a  force  of  30,000  men  was  provided  for.  The  scheme 
proved  still-born,  and  after  a  time  the  War  Minister  himself 
treated  it  as  non-existent.  The  subject  of  military  reorganisation 
in  Belgium  might  have  continued  indefinitely  in  suspense  if  grave 
warnings  from  outside  had  not  reached  the  cars  of  the  Belgian 
authorities.  They  ought  to  have  been  uttered  under  a  double 
sense  of  friendship  and  responsibility  by  England,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  came  in  the  form  of  threats  from  the  side  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  The  German  military  and  official  papers 
declared  in  the  language  of  one  of  them  :  “  Belgium’s  military 
weakness  offers  no  guarantee  that  her  neutrality  will  not  be 
violated  by  France.”  On  the  other  hand  the  French  were  equally 
emphatic  as  to  the  evils  of  Belgian  unpreparedness.  French 
opinion  declared:  “The  fatal  delay  in  placing  her  army  on  a 
basis  to  fulfil  her  duties  may  one  day  exercise  a  disastrous  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  fate  of  Belgium.”  These  statements  from  both 
her  neighbours,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  re¬ 
minded  the  Belgians  of  their  duty.  Some  of  their  public  men, 
including  those  who  upheld  the  practice  of  substitution,  seemed 
to  think  that  the  Belgians  were  under  no  obligations  to  defend 
themselves,  because  everything  would  be  done  for  them  by 
England  or  Providence.  This  apathy  or  indifference  was  really 
unjustifiable  and  inexcusable.  It  recalled  what  Leopold  I.  had 
said  in  1850  :  “  Belgium  docs  all  she  can  to  discourage  her 
defenders.” 

While  no  arguments  or  warnings  have  availed  to  induce  the 
Belgians  to  change  their  military  system,  the  personal  influence  of 
their  King  did  secure  the  adoption  of  the  plans  long  put  forward 
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for  the  defence  of  the  passages  of  the  Meuse  at  Liege  and  Namur. 
In  1859  Belgium  had  entirely  changed  the  system  of  defence  by 
dismantling  her  frontier  fortresses.  8he  gave  up  the  principle  of 
detached  for  concentrated  defence.  The  twenty-two  frontier  for¬ 
tresses,  constructed  for  the  most  part  under  the  eye  of  Wellington, 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp,  Diest,  Termonde, 
Liege,  and  Namur.  Of  these  the  increased  range  and  weight  of 
artillery,  demonstrated  during  the  war  of  1870-1,  soon  deprived 
the  four  last-named  of  all  value.  The  citadels  of  Namur  and 
Liege  and  the  Chartreuse  at  the  latter  city  became  obsolete  and 
useless.  General  Brialmont  drew  up  plans  showing  how  both 
these  places  could  be  effectively  fortified  under  modern  conditions, 
and  how  the  interior  of  the  cities  could  be  kept  outside  the  range 
of  artillery  by  a  circle  of  detached  forts.  He  proposed  twelve  forts 
for  Liege  and  nine  for  Namur.  The  King  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  project  in  1886,  but  it  was  not  till  1888  that  work 
was  begun.  By  the  end  of  1891  the  twenty -one  forts  were 
finished.  The  Belgian  Parliament  had  provided  the  money  for 
the  bricks  and  iron,  as  someone  said,  but  to  complete  the  work 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  the  men. 

The  twenty-one  forts,  admirably  constructed  and  well-equipped 
as  they  are,  at  the  two  positions  or  tHes  de  pont  on  the  Meuse, 
would  require  a  garrison  that  Colonel  Adtz,  a  Belgian  officer,  com¬ 
puted  at  15,000  men  for  Liege,  and  12,000  for  Namur.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  the  intervals  would  require  to  be  held  by 
earthworks  and  batteries,  these  totals  arc  probably  too  low.  Five 
thousand  men  would  also  have  to  be  assigned  for  Diest  and  Ter¬ 
monde,  although  they  could  not  hold  out  against  bombardment. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  required  for 
Antwerp,  but  a  low’  computation  places  it  at  40,000  men.  The 
defence  of  these  places  then  requires  72,000  men,  and  probably 
the  figure  would  be  higher. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Belgian  army  on  a  peace  footing 
is  49,700  officers  and  men,  and  upon  mobilisation  for  war  it  is 
estimated  to  muster  143,000  men.  But  this  is  merely  a  paper 
strength,  and  the  effective  result  on  mobilisation  is  uncertain. 
As  it  is  believed  that  there  are  defects  in  the  system,  it  will  be 
safer  to  judge  by  the  result  of  the  last  mobilisation  in  1870.  The 
full  paper  strength  was  then  100,000  men,  the  order  for  mobili¬ 
sation  produced  only  72,000  men.  At  the  same  proportion  the 
result  now  would  be  105,000  men.  In  other  words,  there  would 
only  be  30,000  troops  left  after  garrisoning  the  fortresses  for  the 
nucleus  of  a  field  force.  This  deficiency  has  long  been  known  to 
Belgian  military  reformers,  some  of  whom  have  insisted  that  the 
national  forces  should  not  be  less  than  400,000  strong.  General 
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Brialmont,  more  moderate,  would  have  been  conteut  with  an 
etfcctive  army  of  100,000  men,  which  would  have  provided  a  field 
force  of  between  90,000  and  100,000  men. 

The  question  that  was  asked  in  1891,  on  the  completion  of  the 
Meuse  forts,  “Where  are  the  men?”  will  he  asked  in  a  still 
more  pressing  manner  now  that  the  fortifications  of  Antwcrji  are 
to  he  completed.  Regarded  from  whatever  })oint  of  view  one 
likes,  logic  as  well  as  national  necessity  must  force  on  Belgian 
opinion  the  conviction  that  the  reform  of  the  military  system  is 
inevitable  and  pressing.  It  is  not  that  Belgium  requires  a  much 
larger  peace  establishment,  hut  she  docs  need  a  really  cft'ectivc 
reserve  of  not  less  than  150,000  men.  The  regular  army  on 
mobilisation  should  also  furnish  at  least  the  160.000  men  stipu¬ 
lated  for  by  Brialmont.  If  Belgium  had  a  good  army  of  dOO.OOO 
men  she  might  feel  safe  against  aggression,  or  at  least  she  could 
render  valuable  co-operation  to  the  Bower  or  Bowers  that  came 
to  her  aid.  How  she  is  to  obtain  this  army  is  the  affair  of  Belgian 
military  reformers,  but  there  is  no  uncertainty  or  difficulty  about 
the  matter.  The  way  to  achieve  what  should  be  a  national  object 
has  often  been  indicated  by  Belgian  military  writers,  aud,  as 
they  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  sacrifices  voluntarily 
demanded  from  the  Belgians  are  far  less  than  would  he  forced 
upon  them  if  they  became  the  fellow-subjects  of  either  the  French 
or  the  Germans.  The  Bill  that  was  brought  in  in  September, 
1896,  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  privilege  of  suhstitutiou, 
and  for  the  increase  of  the  army  on  war  strength  to  260,000  men. 
The  Chambers  refused,  then,  to  pass  it  into  law,  hut  they  might 
he  better  informed  now  on  the  question  of  “  the  country  in 
danger,”  and  give  its  successor  a  more  favourable  rece])tion.  It 
is  only  just  to  point  out  that  the  apathy  of  the  public  and  parlia¬ 
ment  in  Belgium  about  military^  reform  and  reorganisation  has 
never  been  exhibited  by  the  Belgian  army  or  its  chiefs.  In 
thirty-five  years  no  fewer  than  six  Ministers  of  War,  all  soldiers, 
have  resigned  because  their  warnings  and  advice  were  not  heeded. 

At  different  times  the  sharp  criticism  of  their  neighbours  has 
compelled  the  somewhat  heedless  Belgian  people  to  face  the  fact 
that  they  inhabit  “  the  most  threatened  country  in  the  world.” 
This  criticism  possesses  additional  force  at  a  moment  when  no  one 
can  tell  how  soon  Europe  may  not  be  confronted  by  an  inter¬ 
national  collision  more  serious  than  any  since  the  great  Napoleonic 
struggle.  Nor  is  it  less  felt  by  the  Belgian  people  because  of 
late  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  complaint  from  the  French  nation, 
who  did  so  much  for  Belgian  independence,  and  who  rightly  share 
with  us  the  honour  of  having  created  modern  Belgium,  that,  unin¬ 
tentionally ,  but  none  the  less  clearly,  Belgian  apathy  has  exposed. 
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and  docs  expose,  France  to  great  and  quite  unnecessary  danger. 
If  anything  will  make  the  Belgians  hasten  their  proceedings  it 
is  the  exhortations  of  the  French,  with  whom  they  cannot  help 
but  be  in  greater  sympathy  than  with  the  GeTinans.  For  many 
years  after  the  last  war  olhcial  Belgium  was  more  inclined  to  ally 
itself  with  Germany  than  France.  This  was  due  to  the  resent¬ 
ment  engendered  by  the  knowledge  that  Napoleon  III.  had  enter 
tained  schemes  for  the  conquest,  or  at  least  the  dismemberment, 
of  Belgium.  But  time  has  lu'aled  those  sores,  and  brought  reflec¬ 
tion.  Napoleon  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Tempter 
Bismarck,  whose  mission  was  to  lure  his  opponents  to  their 
destruction,  but  others — even  in  Belgium — listened  afterwards 
until  they  became  disillusioned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
precise  causes  which  have  led  Belgian  opinion,  official  and  non- 
oHicia  1 ,  to  realise  that  the  great  danger  to  their  continued  national 
existence  comes  from  the  side  of  Germany  and  not  of  France. 
Even  now  1  question  whether  the  French  Government  has  quite 
appreciated  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  volte  face  that  has 
occurred  in  the  attitude  of  its  northern  neighbour.  Perhaps  the 
main  cause  of  this  revolution  in  the  sentiment  of  a  nation  has  been 
the  cynical  frankness  with  which  the  German  Press  lias  been 
proclaiming  the  necessity  of  violating  Belgian  neutrality,  and  the 
cool  assumption  of  German  military  writers  that  Belgium  should, 
on  tlu'  declaration  of  war,  admit  German  garrisons  into  Jjiege  and 
Namur. 

Many  years  ago,  in  1882  to  be  precise,  the  North  German 
Gazette  declared  :  “Germany  has  no  political  object  to  gain  by 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  but  the  advantage  she  would 
obtain  in  a  military  sense  will  probably  oblige  her  to  do  so.’’ 
This  advantage  has  increased  rather  than  diminislu'd  in  the  course 
of  time,  for  the  employment  of  inmuuise  forces  in  the  held  necessi¬ 
tates  the  broadening  of  the  front  of  operations.  This  point  has 
never  been  so  forcibly  put  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Genmnl 
Brialmont’s  “  Be  Peril  National  ’’  (pp.  15-0)  :  — 


B't  us  suppose  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  France  and  Germany 
tlu‘  offensive  is  taken  by  tlie  latter.  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  distin- 
f;uislK'd  strategists  the  zone  that  her  armies  will  invade  extends  from  the 
eiitreuched  camp  of  Verdun  to  the  fortress  of  Mezieres.  This  is  called  the 
tivaec  of  the  Meuse.  It  has  a  breadth  of  a  little  over  fifty-six  miles. 
The  German  forces  immediately  disjiosable  will  be  divided,  according  to  all 
appearances,  into  four  ariiiies,  of  wliich  three  will  be  in  the  first  line,  and 
one  in  the  second.  These  forces,  composed  of  twenty  army  corps,  will 
muster  about  UoU,UU0  men.  Xow  an  army  of  five  corps  must  occupy  a  front 
of  not  less  than  twenty-two  miles  in  order  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of 
men,  horses,  and  vehicles  which  would  entail  great  hjss  of  time,  and  render 
clillicult,  if  not  impossible,  tile  ju-oper  working  of  the  service  of  supplies. 
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As  a  rule,  the  front  will  never  be  less  than  thirty  miles.  Consequently,  the 
three  German  armies  in  the  first  line  will  cover  a  front  extending  far  to 
the  north  of  Mezieres,  and  this  will  oblige  the  Germans  to  advance  their 
right  army  either  by  the  Grand  Duchy  and  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  so  as  to 
extend  their  front  beyond  Thionville  by  Luxemburg,  Arlon  and  Recogne,  or 
by  central  Belgium  in  order  to  turn  by  the  district  called  “  Between  Sambre 
and  Meuse,”  the  French  line  of  defence.  It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the 
latter  course  will  be  taken,  so  that  too  great  a  contraction  of  the  advancing 
columns  in  a  confined  and  undulating  region  may  be  avoided. 

As  the  French  Journal  of  January  10th  last,  quoted  in  The 
Times  of  the  next  day,  published  an  article,  which  attracted  great 
attention ,  in  almost  identical  words  to  those  of  the  Belgian  general 
eight  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  views  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  individual’s  opinion.  They  represent  the  con¬ 
viction  generally  prevalent  among  competent  observers  and 
students.  Both  in  France  and  Belgium  it  is  held  that  in  view 
of  the  military  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  Germany  will  not 
hesitate  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  For  the  success  of  that  operation  the  immediate  capture  of 
Liege  would  be  essential,  while  an  advance  at  the  same  time  from 
the  camp  of  Elsenborn  near  Mahnedy,  through  Viel  Salm,  would 
secure  the  important  railway  junction  at  Gouvy.  Everything, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  Belgians  to  resist  and 
repel  the  first  rush  on  the  eastern  forts  of  Liege,  particularly 
those  of  Fleron  and  Chaudfontaine. 

The  British  Government  cannot  ignore  the  probability,  verging 
on  absolute  certainty,  that  apart  from  any  inducement  on  general 
grounds  for  it  to  combine  with  France,  the  next  Franco-German 
struggle  will  commence  with  an  act  of  violation  at  the  expense 
of  Belgian  neutrality  that  will  render  it  compulsory  for  us  to 
intervene  for  the  defence  of  Belgium.  This  being  the  case,  it 
follows  that  we  have  a  most  vital  interest  in  the  military  con¬ 
dition  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  capacity  of  Liege,  or  rather  of  its 
permanent  garrison,  to  repel  a  sudden  attempt  to  seize  it  by  a 
coup  de  main.  If  Liege  could  hold  out  for  even  a  few  weeks  the 
character  of  the  war  would  assume  a  very  different  aspect  from 
what  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  carried  at  a  rush.  The  guns  of 
the  Liege  forts  command  all  the  roads  from  Germany,  for  in  the 
greater  operations  the  minor  diversion  from  Malmedy  would  have 
little  importance,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  stout-hearted  gar¬ 
rison  should  not  turn  the  Liege  position  into  an  European 
Ladysmith. 

For  the  successful  defence  of  Belgian  soil,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Belgian  independence,  there  is  one  thing  essential,  and  that 
is  complete  confidence  and  cordiality  between  the  British  and 
Belgian  Governments.  I  believe  this  is  in  course  of  being  estab- 
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lislicd,  although  but  a  very  short  time  ago  it  seemed  imiwssible, 
in  view  of  the  fierce  resentment  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  Belgian 
people  at  our  excessive  and  undiscriminating  attacks  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  administration  in  the  Congo.  Whether  it  is  due  or  not  to  the 
greater  fear  of  Germany  having  displaced  the  lesser  resentment 
felt  at  English  censure  and  condemnation,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  Belgian  goodwill  and  sympathy 
towards  England  during  the  last  few'  months.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  but  to  show  that  it  will  make  allowances  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  difficulties  of  colonisation  in  Central  Africa,  and  that  it  is 
willing  to  pass  a  sponge  over  the  slate  of  charges,  partly  true, 
partly  honest,  but  generally  exaggerated,  in  order  to  confirm  this 
welcome  movement,  which,  properly  fostered,  will  help  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  weighty  obligations  that  we  have  accepted  towards 
Belgium,  and  that  we  intend  in  any  circumstances  to  dis¬ 
charge. 

Although  Belgian  opinion  has  undoubtedly  been  backw’ard  in 
its  expression  as  to  the  pressing  need  of  army  reform ,  those  who 
think  that  the  Belgians  will  make  a  tame  surrender  of  their 
national  rights  and  freedom  are  labouring  under  a  great  delusion. 
The  character  of  the  war  may  be  affected  by  some  of  its  intro¬ 
ductory  incidents.  The  outer  barrier  of  the  Belgian  defences  may 
be  broken  through  before  aid  can  reach  the  Meuse,  but  that  will 
not  weaken,  it  may  even  stiti'eii,  the  national  resistance  which 
will  concentrate  itself  at  Antwerp,  where  succour  of  all  kinds  from 
this  country  can  be  quickly  and  securely  introduced.  That  seven 
millions  of  people,  occupying  the  Hiost  productive  country  in 
Europe,  and  distinguished  at  all  times  by  their  dogged  capacity 
for  resistance,  can  be  easily  conquered  by  even  the  most  powerful 
military  State  is  not  to  be  believed.  If  they  stood  alone  it  would 
bo  difficult ;  with  England  at  their  side  the  feat  is  impossible. 
This  observation  equally  applies  to  the  case  of  Holland  exposed 
to  the  same  menace  as  Belgium,  although  it  may  be  threatened 
only  indirectly  through  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a 
struggle.  The  suggested  military  co-operation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  which  would  mean  the  consolidation  of  twelve  million 
people  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence,  prosperity,  and  national 
spirit  for  purposes  of  self-defence  against  aggression,  would  be 
the  consummation  of  our  most  heartfelt  wishes,  as  it  would  carry 
with  it  the  moral  certainty  of  the  success  of  our  national  policy. 

Y. 
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Th.\t  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  should, 
despite  its  oft-quoted  “Reformation  Settlement,’’  be  still  in 
this  twentieth  century  unsettled  to  an  extent  so  serious  as  to 
re<piire  between  its  contending  parties  the  intervention  of  a  Royal 
Commission  is  a  circumstance  indicative  surely  of  more  than 
mere  difference  of  opinion  on  matters  not  fundamental  in  relation 
to  doctrine,  and  non-essential  as  pertaining  to  discipline.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  controversies  in  relation  to  doctrine  belongs 
rather  to  the  realm  of  divine  faith  than  to  that  of  mere  human 
()])iiuon,  as,  indeed,  the  combatants  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  themselves  contend,  whilst,  as  to  discipline,  they  appeal 
to  opposing  principles  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  obedience. 

Hence,  as  regards  the  latter — which  is  the  point  with  which 
the  present  article,  with  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  recently  published,  is  jjrincipally  concerned— while 
on  the  one  hand  we  have  Evangelicals  and  broad  churchmen  who 
disbelieve  in  a  visible  Church  as  of  divine  institution,  on  the  other 
we  have  moderate  high  churchmen  who  consider  that  the  visible 
Church  Catholic  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  National  Episcopal 
Churches,  whether  established  or  not  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  respectively  belong,  each  of  them  autonomous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  rest  in  matters  of  discipline,  and  apparently  of 
doctrine  also,  except  so  far  as  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  first 
four  Geiuu'al  Councils  are  concerned.  Then  there  are  the  ad¬ 
vanced  high  churchmen,  commonly  called  Ritualists,  who  em¬ 
phatically  deny  this  independence  of  National  Churches,  and 
regard  such  Churches  as  merely  so  many  provinces  of  the  Church 
Universal — as,  for  instance,  the  Church  of  England,  which  in 
their  view  constitutes  two  such  provinces — each  of  them  bound 
by  the  law  of  what  they  term  “  Catholic  consent,’’  which  for 
all  practical  pur|X)ses  resolves  itself  into  what  the  Roman  and 
Oriental  communions  are  agreed  about  in  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  since,  as  regards  the  Anglican  communion,  only 
a  sf'ction  of  it  can  at  present  be  said  to  count. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  while  moderate  high  churchmen 
conceive  of  the  visible  Church  Catholic  as  being  but  a  family 
spread  into  the  world  in  branches,  each  independent  of  the  rest, 
and  answerable  only  to  a  local  authority,  advanced  high  church¬ 
men,  on  the  contrary,  with  whatever  inconsistency,  conceive  of 
it  as  being  a  kingdom,  and  as  being  Catholic,  not  merely  because 
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diffused  throughout  the  world,  but,  primarily,  as  possessing 
(whether  in  abeyance  or  in  o^ieration)  a  jurisdiction  everywhere 
independent  of  national  frontiers. 

The  former  of  these  theories  is  certainly  the  more  consistent 
so  far  at  least  as  the  Churches  of  England,  Greece,  Russia,  for 
instance,  amongst  others  that  are  said  to  form  parts  of  the 
visible  Church,  are  concerned,  since  these,  inasmuch  as  they 
possess  no  common  administrative  authority,  certainly  are  in 
matter  of  organisation  independent  each  of  the  rest.  Still  less 
can  any  of  them  be  said  to  form  one  visible  body  politic  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  since  they  one  and  all  repudiate  the  au¬ 
thority  by  which  she  is  governed,  despite  the  fact  that  while 
she  far  surpasses  all  of  them  combined  in  point  both  of  numbers 
and  diffusion,  she  alone  of  them  all  possesses  in  substantive  fact 
a  jurisdiction  independent  of  national  frontiers  in  the  domain  of 
religion. 

But  while  the  moderate  high  church  view  is  the  more  con¬ 
sistent  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  virtually  denies 
the  existence  of  a  one  visible  Church.  Christendom,  according 
to  its  argument,  consists,  apparently,  of  many  visible  Churches, 
not  simply  of  one.  It  is  a  family  divided  up  into  branches  rather 
than  a  Church  or  organised  body,  polity,  kingdom.  Its  unity 
consists,  or  should  consist,  in  friendly  relations  between  branch 
and  branch,  interchange  of  ministerial  offices,  intercommunion, 
rather  than  in  unity  of  administrative  authority,  government, 
organisation.  All  such  matters,  then,  as  are  the  subject  of  present 
controversy  in  the  Church  of  England  should  be  referred  simply 
to  the  law’  of  its  establishment,  w’ithout  reference,  necessarily, 
to  other  parts  of  Christendom. 

With  advanced  high  churchmen,  or  Ritualists,  the  case  is  alto¬ 
gether  different.  It  may  be  stated,  in  the  words  of  the  president  of 
the  English  Church  Union,  as  reported  at  last  year’s  annual 
meeting  of  that  society  : — “  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church?  It  is  that  of  a  part. 
As  a  part,  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  by  the  authority  of 
the  whole  Church.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  an  independent 
body.  There  are  certain  things  it  can  do  consistently  with  its 
position  as  a  part,  and  there  are  things  it  cannot  do  without  vio¬ 
lating  its  ow’n  claim  to  speak  with  authority.”  He  proceeds  :  — 
“Is  there  any  real  doubt,  for  all  practical  purposes,  what  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  whole  Church,  East  and  West  alike, 
is  in  all  such  matters  as  are  the  subject  of  present  controversy?” 
And  he  concludes  that  the  Church  of  England  will  succeed  in 
its  mission  ”  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  true  to  its  own  principles,” 
and  that  ‘‘among  these  principles  none  is  more  important,  and 
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none  goes  so  deeply  to  the  root  of  existing  difficulties,  as  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  that  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Anglican  Episcopate  can  only  claim  obedience  and  bring 
others  to  the  obedience  of  the  E'aith,  in  proixirtion  as  they  arc 
obedient  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  that  whole  Catholic  Church 
from  which  they  derive  their  own  authority,  and  their  only  right 
to  claim  obedience  from  others.” 

From  all  which  it  seems  pretty  evident  that,  so  far  as  the 
ritualists  are  concerned,  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  are 
likely  to  prove  of  little  or  no  avail.  Evangelicals  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  decree  of  permissive  use  of  liturgical  vestments,  for 
instance,  should  the  new  rubric  contemplated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  sanction  such  use,  since  they  know  full  well,  explanations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  such  vestments  indicate  a 
doctrine  repugnant,  as  they  hold,  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
dosj)ite  the  fact  that  Protestant  Ijutherans  wear  them  (as  they 
were  reminded  some  time  since  by  correspondence  in  The  Times), 
for  Lutherans  profess  ”  consubstantiation,”  a  doctrine  equally 
repugnant  to  the  evangelical  mind  as  that  of  ”  transubstantia- 
tion.”  Moderate  high  churchmen  will  doubtless  welcome  some 
elucidation  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  what  the  law  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  really  is  in  relation  to  the  matters  in  dispute.  But 
ritualists  are  ruled  by  ‘‘  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  whole 
Church,  East  and  West  alike,  in  all  such  matters  as  are  the 
subject  of  present  controversy  ”  ;  they  maintain  that,  since  the 
Clnirch  of  England  is  but  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  law 
of  its  establishment  must  necessarily  be  in  agreement  with 
”  Catholic  consent,”  and  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  They,  more¬ 
over,  object  on  principle  to  the  interference  of  a  Royal  Commission 
in  such  matters  ; — ‘‘  We  have  denied,  and  we  deny  again,”  they 
have  said — as  voiced  by  the  jiresident  of  the  English  Church 
Union  in  view  of  the  publication  of  the  report — “  the  right  of 
the  Crown  or  of  Parliament  to  determine  the  doctrine,  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  .  The 
Royal  Commission  is  still  sitting ;  it  was  originally  called  the 
Royal  Commission  on  ‘  Ecclesiastical  ]i)isorders.’  There  is  no 
concealment  why  the  Commission  was  appointed,  nor  what  those 
disorders  are  supposed  to  be.  .  .  .  Speaking  generally,  those  dis¬ 
orders  are  our  assumed  lawlessness  and  disregard  for  ecclesiastical 
authority,  as  evinced  by  our  refusal  to  recognise  any  obligation 
of  obedience,  in  regard  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  to  the 
rulings  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  our  alleged  contempt  for  episcopal 
authority,  and  more  particularly  what  is  called  the  Romanising 
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character  of  our  teaching  and  practice.  Now  in  regard  to  the 
courts,  let  me  state  quite  distinctly  that  we  do  repudiate  the 
authority  of  the  existing  courts  to  determine  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  maintain  that  the  claim 
made  by  those  courts  to  adjudicate  on  matters  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  and  the  assertion  of  an  appeal  from  them,  in  regard  to 
such  matters,  to  the  Sovereign  in  Council,  is  a  claim  that  cannot 
be  sustained,  that  it  has  no  historical  foundation,  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  due  to  accident,  and  to  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  that  those  who  seek  to  defend  it  do  so  either  because 
they  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  claims  made  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular,  or  else  because,  knowing  those  claims, 
they  deliberately  choose  to  ignore  and  defy  them.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  but  one  ground  on  which  to 
take  the  ritualists,  but  one  argument  likely  to  appeal  to  them. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is,  therefore,  to  challenge  them 
on  this  ground  and  by  means  of  this  argument. 

Their  position,  then,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  visible  Church 
Catholic,  to  which  they  appeal,  is  made  up  of  the  Koman,  Greek, 
and  Anglican  communions;  that  these  communions,  though  for 
many  centuries  divided  in  all  that  pertains  to  administrative 
authority,  organisation,  intercommunion,  nevertheless  form  one 
visible,  indivisible  body — one  “  whole  ”  ;  that  each  being  by  itself 
but  a  ‘  ‘  part  ’  ’  of  this  whole  is  bound  by  ‘  ‘  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  whole,”  that  is  to  say,  by  all  that  these  com¬ 
munions  are  (or  ought  to  be)  agreed  about  in  relation  to  doctrine 
and  ritual;  and  that  this  agreement  or  ‘‘catholic  consent”  is, 
therefore,  the  law  by  which  the  Church  of  England  is  bound 
“in  all  such  matters  as  are  the  subject  of  present  controversy,” 
and  to  which  the  authorities  in  Church  and  State  alike  must  in 
consequence  bow. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  observed  that  in  the  appeal 
to  this  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole  no  reference  is,  or,  indeed, 
can  be,  made  to  its  actual  government  as  a  whole,  for  the  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  reason  that  the  ritualist’s  test  of  ‘‘  catholic  con¬ 
sent”  breaks  down  at  this  ^xiint,  since  no  agreement  on  the 
subject  of  jurisdiction  is  to  be  found,  no  common  legislative 
authority  in  matter  of  fact  exists  between  the  Koman,  Greek, 
and  Anglican  communions.  Yet  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  and 
government  surely  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their  imagined 
union  in  one  visible  ixility  or  kingdom  !  How,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  they  form  one  sovereign  state  if  they  are  not  united  under 
one  and  the  same  sovereign  rule? 

Moreover,  if  the  visible  Church  be  indeed  a  kingdom  of  divine 
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establishment,  as  ritualists  contend  that  it  is,  should  we  not 
in  accordance  with  that  very  fact  expect  to  find  it  more,  not 
less,  perfect  than  the  kingdoms  of  human  foundation? — not  likely, 
therefore,  to  present  to  the  world,  century  after  century,  the 
aspect  of  “  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself,”  even  presupposing 
the  necessary  miracle  to  reverse  the  divine  dictum  that  ‘‘if  a 
kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  cannot  stand.” 

]iut  before  further  enlargement  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  w’ell 
to  give  some  account  of  the  component  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  visible  Church  as  ritualists  conceive  of  it. 

Its  principal  ‘‘  part  ”  is,  of  course,  the  Eoman  communion, 
which  comprises  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ‘  ‘  w'hole  ’  ’  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  is  everywhere,  irrespectively  of  national  frontiers, 
in  possession  of  a  jurisdiction  independent  alike  of  other  com¬ 
munions  and  of  the  civil  power  in  the  domain  of  religion ;  of  a 
jurisdiction  capable  of  holding  in  visible  unity  of  religion,  not 
merely  any  number  of  individuals  of  all  nations  and  races,  but 
likewise  the  nations  themselves,  w'hether  in  whole  or  in  con¬ 
siderable  proportions  of  their  jxipulations ,  how’ever  diverse  or 
distant  each  from  others,  and  under  whatever  form  or  conditions 
of  civil  government.  The  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  nothing 
short  of  it,  is  in  matter  of  fact  the  circle  of  that  extra-national 
centre  from  which,  century  after  century,  it  maintains  its  eccle¬ 
siastical  sway,  sufficient  in  itself,  and  needing  not,  therefore,  the 
addition  of  the  Oriental  and  Anglican  communions  to  confer  upon 
it  the  Catholic  note.  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum. 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  Eoman ,  from  the  ritualists’  point 
of  view,  is  the  Greek  communion.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  their  dream  of  reunion  with  the  East,  ritualists  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Oriental  Christianity  as  though  it  was 
comprised  in  one  ecclesiastical  body  politic,  every wdiere  in  that 
liart  of  the  w’orld  independent  of  papal  government.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  truth  is  that  the  East  is 
interpenetrated  by  many  millions,  considerably  outnumbering 
the  Greek  Church  proper,  who  are  under  the  Pope’s  jurisdiction. 
In  the  Eussian  Empire  alone  there  are  some  twelve  millions  of 
these,  indeixindently  of  the  multitudes  who  are  compulsorily  re¬ 
gistered  as  members  of  the  State  Church.  The  influence  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  has  in  matter  of  fact  very  much 
declined  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  Greek  Church  is  more  and  more  to  division.  Its  branches, 
whether  in  Greece  itself,  in  Austria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Cyprus, 
became  independent  national  churches  in  the  last  century ;  the 
Ifidgarian  Church  likewise  subsequently  followed  suit.  The 
Eussian  Orthodox  Church  forms  the  largest  proportion  of  what 
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ritualists  understand  by  Eastern  Christendom.  Its  numbers, 
however,  are  largely  swelled  on  paper  by  the  State-enforced 
registration  in  its  ranks  of  the  multitudes  just  now-  referred  to 
who  in  heart  and  will  are,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  subject  to 
the  Pope ;  and  since  Russia’s  defeat  by  Japan  in  the  recent  war, 
and  the  resulting  measure  of  religious  liberty  obtained,  these 
numbers  have  been  reduced  to  an  extent  sufficiently  alarming 
to  necessitate,  so  it  was  said,  the  discussion  by  the  authorities 
of  measures  to  prevent  the  conversion  en  masse  of  whole  districts, 
in  addition  to  the  populations  which  immediately  avowed  spiritual 
allegiance  to  papal  jurisdiction.  But  whatever  the  real  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  State  Church  to  the  rest  of  Oriental  Christi¬ 
anity,  its  numbers  must  be  estimated  as  those  of  a  separate  com¬ 
munion  in  complete  subjection  to  the  Russian  State,  and  for 
centuries  independent  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  For 
after  this  city  had  fallen  under  Turkish  dominion  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Russian  Tsars  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
sever  their  Church  from  such  dependence  upon  its  patriarchate 
as  until  that  time  had  remained,  wdth  a  view  to  subjecting  the 
primates  of  Moscow  to  themselves.  In  1589  Tsar  Feodore  I. 
erected  Moscow,  the  Russian  patriarchal  see.  But  this  patri¬ 
archate  developed  such  national  importance  and  political  influ¬ 
ence  as  to  arouse  the  fears  of  Tsar  Peter  the  Great,  who,  in 
consequence,  eventually  abolished  it,  and,  by  an  ukase  of  January 
‘21st,  1721,  substituted  in  its  stead  an  organisation  known  at  this 
day  as  the  Holy  Synod,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  Tsar  himself,  are  removable  at  his  will,  and,  on  entering 
upon  office,  swear  that  they  recognise  him  “  as  supreme  judge 
in  this  spiritual  assembly.” 

Of  the  Anglican  communion,  which  in  the  ritualists’  view  con¬ 
stitutes  the  third  division  of  the  visible  Church,  it  seems  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  ritualists  cannot  be  said  to  be  representative  of 
it  in  its  manifestation  as  a  whole  at  any  period  of  the  past  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Nor  do  they  in  fact  appeal  to  its  authority 
as  actually  exhibited  at  any  time  during  this  period,  but  rather 
away  from  such  manifestation  to  their  own  judgment  upon  “the 
agreement  of  East  and  West,”  which,  as  we  have  seen,  resolves 
itself  into  adopting  such  beliefs  and  practices  as  they  consider 
to  be  common  to  the  East  and  Rome,  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  Anglican  communion,  except  so  far  as  they  consider  that 
they  themselves  are  its  true  exponents.  This,  however,  may  be 
added,  viz.,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  agreed  amongst  them¬ 
selves  about  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which,  as  the  president 
of  the  English  Church  Union  reminds  us,  they  “have  been 
asking  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  ’  ’  since  some  of  them  appeal  from 
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tlie  Erastianisni  of  tlic  Establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  Eome,  on  the  other,  to  “the  witness  of  the  East’’  (which 
surely  would,  in  Cardinal  Newman’s  w'ords,  he  hut  “to  leave 
Erastianism  to  take  Erastianisni  up  again  ’’),  wdiilc  others  of  their 
number  do  not  now-  scruple  to  set  the  like-minded  with  them¬ 
selves  to  ‘  ‘  above  all  pray  for  the  restoration  of  the  same  relation 
between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Holy  Sec  as  existed  before 
the  schism  made  by  Henry  VHI.’’^ 

And,  further,  it  may  be  added,  in  connection  w’ith  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  visible  Church  is  made  up  of  the  Eoman,  Oriental, 
and  Anglican  communions,  that  while  the  Eoman  communion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  Oriental  and  Anglican  communions 
for  the  note  of  Catholicity,  they,  contrariwise,  do  obviously  depend 
upon  Eome  for  a  title  to  this  note.  The  Eoman  communion 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  he  the  whole  visible  Church  Catholic ;  the 
difference  between  the  catholicity  it  at  present  manifests,  and 
that  which  it  would  manifest  did  it  embrace  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  human  race  is  a  difference,  not  of  kind,  but  of  degree 
only;  it  has  reference,  not  to  a  mere  majority  in  numbers  over 
other  communions,  and  a  wider  representation  amongst  the 
nations  and  races  of  the  earth,  but  to  its  organic  unity  and  power 
to  maintain  that  unity  indissolubly  throughout  the  world.  Unity 
in  universality  of  jurisdiction  and  organisation  is  emphatically 
the  characteristic  which  it  alone  of  all  communions  possesses. 
The  Oriental  and  Anglican  communions,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  severally  or  combined,  would  be  insufficient  to  form  a 
Catholic  Church,  not  merely  because  they  are  deficient  in  numbers 
and  racial  representation,  hut  more  especially  because  they  possess 
no  jurisdiction  independent  of  national  frontiers,  and.  conse¬ 
quently,  no  means  of  holding  the  nations  or  any  proportions  of 
their  populations  in  unity  of  religion.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
high  church  paradox  that  the  visible  Church  Catholic  is  made 
up  of  the  Eoman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  communions.  Hence, 
also,  the  claim  of  the  ritualists  on  behalf  of  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  as  “a  part  of  that  whole  Catholic  Church’’  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  ritual  of  Eome. 

Now — to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  ritualists’  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  Churches  of  Eome,  Greece,  and  England  form  one 
kingdom — no  one  will  deny  that  the  government  of  a  kingdom 
is  of  the  essence  of  its  visible  unity  and  of  its  very  existence  as 
such  ;  that  a  kingdom  cannot  have  tw'o  governments,  and  these 
acting,  moreover,  in  contrary  directions;  that  if  a  kingdom  be 
divided  against  itself  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction,  retention  of 
the  same  institutions,  profession,  usages,  by  its  divided  portions, 
(1)  Vide  The  Lamp,  June,  1905,  p.  85. 
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will  not  suftice  to  preserve  it  from  dissolution,  will  not  prevail 
to  hold  those  divided  portions  still  in  unity  of  polity  and  organisa¬ 
tion.  How',  then,  can  the  Roman,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  com¬ 
munions  be  said  to  form  one  kingdom  if,  as  is  obviously  the  case, 
they  are  not  united  under  one  and  the  same  sovereign  rule?  To 
assert,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  and  Anglican  communions  are 
of  one  and  the  same  visible  Church  with  the  Roman  is  in  truth 
to  proclaim  of  all  paradoxes  the  most  impossible,  namely,  that 
three,  or  more,  bodies,  separated  each  from  the  rest  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  and  government,  are  nevertheless  numeric¬ 
ally  one  visible  body,  provided  they  can  show  identity  of  institu¬ 
tions,  profession,  and  usages;  that  visible  unity  does  not  require 
a  visible  union;  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  kingdom  may  for  cen¬ 
turies  be  divided  in  that  which  pertains  to  its  constitution,  and 
very  existence  as  such,  and  yet  remain  the  while  one  visible 
body  })olitic  ! 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  advanced  high 
church  paradox,  and  that,  however  meaningless,  the  proclaimers 
of  that  paradox  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  absurdity,  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  bare  statement  of  fact  that  they 
do  seriously  contend  that  the  Roman  communion,  with  a  juris¬ 
diction  so  administered  as,  in  their  view,  to  justify  the  respective 
separations  of  the  Oriental  and  Anglican  communions  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  in  this  the  one  form  in  which  alone  it  is  to 
be  found,  forms,  not  of  itself,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  these 
separated  communions,  the  one  visible,  indivisible  kingdom  of 
divine  institution  ;  that  these  communions  all  are  ‘  ‘  parts  ’  ’  of 
one  and  the  same  “  whole,”  though  possessed  not  in  common  of 
that  which  alone  could  constitute  them  a  whole  !  ‘  ‘  As  to  this 

paradox,”  observes  Cardinal  Newman,^  ‘‘all  the  argumentative 
skill  of  its  ablest  champions  would  fail  in  proving  that  two 
sovereign  States  were  numerically  one  State,  even  though  they 
happened  to  have  the  same  parentage,  the  same  language,  the 
same  form  of  government.”  This  surely  is  obvious,  and  equally 
obvious  it  is  that  nothing  short  of  subjection  to  one  and  the  same 
jurisdiction  would  avail  to  make  them  one  State.  England  and 
Scotland  did  not,  for  instance,  form  one  kingdom  until  they  were 
united  under  one  and  the  same  sovereign  ruler. 

Nor  can  a  kingdom  be  said  to  survive  division  into  parts  com¬ 
posed  of  a  proportion  that  is  dominated  by  an  usurped  or  exag¬ 
gerated  form  of  its  former  jurisdiction,  and  of  other  proportions 
as  well  that  have  renounced  or  have  been  separated  from  it  and 
subdivided  under  bondage  to  alien  jurisdictions.  That  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Catholic  Church  should,  despite  its  Divine  Founder’s 

(1)  Note  on  Essay  V.,  Critical  and  Historical. 
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promise  to  the  contrary,  so  signally  fail,  and,  in  fact,  cease  to 
exist,  is  inconceivable,  at  any  rate  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view,  since  Catholics  conceive  of  it  as  essentially  indivisible  before 
all  else  in  that  which  belongs  to  its  constitution  and  very  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  kingdom,  namely,  its  government  and  organisation. 
They  would  add  that,  since  the  visible  Church  is  of  divine  founda¬ 
tion,  and  her  jurisdiction,  therefore,  likewise  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  it  follows  that  the  one  and  only  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  that  in  substantive  fact  is  in  possession  is  the  one 
that  was  intended  by  Him  Who  saw  the  future  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  has  everywhere  ordered  its  course,  and  provided  for  its 
development  and  maintenance. 

In  any  case,  to  reject  its  authority  and  appeal  from  it  to  a 
theory  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  has  no  realisation  in 
substantive  fact,  involves,  as  experience  has  again  and  again 
shown,  the  necessary  alternative  of  subjection  to  the  civil  power, 
the  thing,  above  all  else,  against  which  ritualists  declaim,  and 
against  which  they  have  so  long  contended.  For  “  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible,”  asks  Cardinal  Newman,  ‘‘  and  wdiere  are  the  instances  in 
proof  that  a  Church  can  cast  off  Catholic  intercommunion  without 
falling  under  the  pow’er  of  the  State?  ”  ‘‘  The  Fjnglish  Establish¬ 

ment  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  respect ;  the  Russian  Church 
is  Erastian,  so  is  the  Greek ;  such  was  the  Nestorian  ;  such  would 
be  the  Scotch  Episcopal,  such  the  Anglo-American,  if  ever  they 
became  commensurate  with  the  nation.”  Elsewhere  he  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  There  is  no  help  for  it,  then  ;  we  cannot  take  as  much 
as  we  please,  and  no  more,  of  an  institution  which  has  a  monadic 
existence.  We  must  either  give  up  the  belief  in  the  Church  as 
a  divine  institution  altogether,  or  we  must  recognise  it  at  this 
day  in  that  communion  of  w'hich  the  Pope  is  the  head.  With 
him  alone  and  round  about  him  are  found  the  claims,  the  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  duties  which  we  identify  wdth  the  kingdom  set  up  by 
Christ.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are  ;  to  believe  in  a  Church 
is  to  believe  in  the  Pope.”  Again  :  If  the  w'hole  of  Christendom 
is  to  form  one  kingdom,  one  head  is  essential;  at  least,  this  is 
the  experience  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  As  the  Church  grew 
into  form ,  so  did  the  powder  of  the  Pope  develop ;  and  wherever 
the  Pope  has  been  renounced,  decay  and  division  have  been  the 
consequence.”  ^  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  to  profess  belief 
in  the  Pope’s  headship  of  the  visible  Church,  as  some  advanced 
high  churchmen  now  do,  and  to  set  jieople  to  ‘‘above  all  pray 
for  the  restoration  of  the  same  relation  between  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Holy  See  as  existed  before  the  schism  made  by 

(1)  Diff.  of  Anglicans,  vol.  i.,  vi.,  3,  7;  vol.  ii.,  Lett,  to  Dk.  of  Norfolk,  §  3', 
Develop,  Christian  Doct.,  iv.,  iii.,  8. 
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Henry  VIIT.,”  and  meanwhile  to  refuse  submission  to  the  Pope’s 
authority,  is  a  position  intelligible  to  no  one. 

The  history  of  the  past,  then,  provides  no  warrant  for  the 
ritualists’  expectation  that  at  some  future  time  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  independent  of  the  civil  power,  will  be  obtained  in 
some  other  than  that  one  form  in  which  alone  it  has  thus  existed 
all  the  world  over  and  throughout  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  respective  separations  of  the  Oriental  and  Anglican 
communions  from  it,  and  their  consequent  control  by  the  several 
States  to  which  they  belong.  If  they  believe  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  comes  from  above,  that  it  has  not  disappeared  from  olf 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  if  they  wish  to  be  guided  by  its  actual 
admini.stration  rather  than  by  their  private  judgment  and  specula¬ 
tion  about  it  in  accordance  with  a  theory  that  exists  only  on 
paper;  then,  for  these  and  for  the  further  reasons  that  time  is 
short  and  already  advanced  into  the  twentieth  century,  and  that, 
meanwhile,  the  duty  of  obedience  implies  an  objective  authority, 
not  a  mere  subjective  speculation,  they  should  “obey  it  in  that 
one  form  in  which  alone  we  find  it  on  earth.’’ 

The  State  opposes  no  obstacle  to  their  thus  transfen-ing  their 
spiritual  allegiance ;  it  but  bids  them  substantiate  their  claim 
to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  “free  from  civil  interference,’’  and 
give  tangible  proof  that  they  are  indeed,  as  they  claim  to  be,  of 
one  and  the  same  visible  Church  as  the  Eoman,  by  submitting 
themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  by  which  that  Church  is  governed. 
If  they  apjx'al  from  State  control  to  a  Catholic  authority  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  domain  of  religion,  let  them  submit  themselves  to 
Pius  X.,  since  only  under  his  spiritual  authority  and  govern¬ 
ment  can  they  in  substantive  fact  belong  to  Catholic  jurisdiction. 
Until  they  are  prepared  to  do  this  their  claim  to  distinctively 
Catholic  doctrines  and  ritual  should  rest  on  ground  other  than 
that  the  Church  to  which  they  at  present  belong  is  a  part  of  the 
same  visible  Church  as  the  Roman. 

Granted  the  fact  of  Christ’s  reign  upon  earth  by  means  of  a 
One  visible  Catholic  Church,  and  of  His  promise  that  this  Church 
shall  not  fail,  this  surely  of  all  positions  is  the  most  impossible, 
viz.,  that  His  kingdom  has  for  centuries  been  split  into  frag¬ 
ments,  a  proportion  composed  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  being 
dominated  by  a  corrupted  form  of  its  former  jurisdiction,  and  the 
remainder  subdivided  under  bondage  to  secular  States ;  that  the 
jurisdiction  which  unites  the  two-thirds  is  to  be  refused  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  spiritual 
on  the  other;  and  that,  meanwhile,  since  ecclesiastical  govem- 
ment  in  its  true  form  is  in  suspension,  the  sole  remaining  guide 
to  religious  belief  and  observance  is  such  agreement  between  these 
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divided  fragments  as  the  inquirer,  by  the  exercise  of  his  private 
jiidgniont,  may  be  able  to  discover.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
so  many  who  have  tried  to  shape  their  religion  in  accordance 
with  this  view  of  the  kingdom  of  the  visible  Church  have  in  the 
event  abandoned  the  endeavour  for  the  more  logical  alternative 
that  either  such  kingdom  of  divine  institution  does  not  exist,  or 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  communion  of  Home,  in  which  alone 
is  to  be  obtained  that  “spiritual  authority  free  from  civil  inter¬ 
ference’’  which  ritualists  tell  us  they  “have  been  asking  for 
the  last  fifty  years.’’ 

A  little  prior  to  this  period  of  fifty  years  Cardinal  Newman 
warned  them  that  though  at  the  beginning  of  their  movement 
they  disowned  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  private  jiulg- 
ment  would,  nevertheless,  prove  to  bo  their  ultimate  rule  of 
faith  and  practice^  : — “  In  the  beginning  of  the  movement  you 
disowned  private  judgment,  but  now,  if  you  would  remain  a  party, 
you  must,  with  whatever  inconsistency,  profess  it  : — then  you 
were  a  party  only  externally — that  is,  not  in  your  wishes  anil 
feelings,  but  merely  because  you  were  seen  to  differ  from  others 
in  matter  of  fact,  when  the  world  looked  at  you,  whether  you 
would  or  no ;  but  now  you  will  be  a  party  knowingly  and  on 
principle,  intrinsically,  and  will  be  erected  on  a  party  basis.  .  .  . 
You  will  be  obliged  to  frame  a  religion  tor  yourselves,  and  then 
to  maintain  that  it  is  that  very  truth,  pure  and  celestial,  which 
the  Apostles  promulgated.  You  will  be  induced  of  necessity  to 
put  together  some  speculation  of  your  own,  and  then  to  fancy 
it  of  importance  enough  to  din  it  into  the  ears  of  your  neighbours, 
to  plague  the  world  with  it,  and,  if  you  have  success,  to  convulse 
your  own  communion  with  the  imperious  inculcation  of  doctrines 
which  you  can  never  engraft  upon  it.’’ 

With  these  prophetic  words  of  the  great  Cardinal,  so  strikingly 
fulfilled  in  the  advanced  high  church  position,  this  article  may 
well  be  brought  to  a  close,  observing  only  in  addition  that  the 
adherents  of  that  position  obey  in  fact  no  objective  authority, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  but  a  subjective  speculation  only, 
which  has  but  the  authority  of  their  private  judgment. 

H.  P.  Eussell. 

(1)  Diff.  of  Anglicans,  vol.  i.  v.,  9. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COUNTY  COURT. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  our  new  rulers  will  have  to  deal  with 
in  the  near  future  is  legal  reform.  Tt  is  not,  and  T  believe  never 
will  be,  in  this  country  a  party  matter;  but  it  is  eminently  a 
matter  of  greater  interest  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich,  it  is  of 
more  immediate  importance  to  the  man  of  busiTU'SS  than  it  is 
to  the  man  of  leisure,  and  one  cannot  suppose  that  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  dissolve  without  having  made  some  effort  to  abolish 
or  at  least  mitigate  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  to  improve  and 
systematise  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  large  centres 
of  population.  In  order  to  attempt  any  reform,  one  of  the.  first 
questions  legislators  will  have  to  consider  is  the  future  of  the 
County  Court.  It  is  impossible  that  successive  Parliaments  caii 
go  on  any  longer  adding  to  the  burdens  of  these  Courts  without 
providing  adequate  equipment,  or  continuing  to  treat  the  great 
centres  of  population  outside  London  as  worthy  of  no  better 
facilities  for  litigation  than  the  little  county  towns.  Legal 
reform  has  been  a  Sleeping  Beauty  for  so  long  that  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  any  Prince  is  at  hand  to  awaken  her,  but  if  the  spirit 
of  legal  reform  ever  should  be  awakened,  one  of  the  first  things 
it  will  concern  itself  with  is  the  future  of  the  County  Court. 

Few  realise  that  the  County  Court  of  to-day,  with  its  U'lOO 
jurisdiction  unwillingly  conceded  to  the  business  men  of  the  late 
Parliament  by  their  legal  brethren,  is  only  a  belated  attainment 
of  the  ideals  of  Lord  Brougham  in  1830.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
Brougham  brought  in  a  Bill  in  the  Commons — he  was  then 
member  for  Yorkshire — to  establish  “  Local  District  Courts,” 
with  a  jurisdiction  limited  to  d£100  in  contract,  £50  in  injury  to 
person  or  property,  and  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  by  consent. 
It  has  taken  us  seventy-five  years  to  arrive  at  the  position  that 
was  thought  practicable  by  a  great  reforming  Chancellor  in  1830. 
And  yet  there  are  many  Englishmen  in  daily  terror  lest  we 
should  reform  anything  too  hurriedly.  Lord  Brougham’s  ruling 
idea  was  free  law.  He  was  in  a  sense  a  legal  socialist.  Law 
to  him  was  one  of  those  things  that  every  member  of  an  ideal 
community  should  have  without  paying  for  it  individually,  like 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
British  Museum,  and  gaslight  (in  urban  streets),  and  roads,  and 
the  police,  and  the  education  of  your  children — all  which  things 
an  English  citizen  is  entitled  to  have  to-day  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  fees.  He  admitted  the  over-ruling  necessity  of  fees 
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in  his  day,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  said 
“  he  must  enter  his  protest  against  the  principle,  and  insist  that 
any  tax  no  matter  what,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  public  rather  than  from  the  suitor  would  be  better 
than  fixing  it  on  legal  proceedings.”  Free  law  is,  of  course,  a 
grand  ideal,  and  may  again  attract  legal  reformers;  but,  without 
attaining  that  ideal,  it  might  be  possible  to  abandon  in  a  great 
measure  the  fees  collected  from  [wor  suitors.  Law,  like  medicine 
and  surgery,  might  be  free  to  the  poor — not  merely  to  paupers, 
but  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay  fees  and  costs  without  running 
into  debt.  It  will  take  a  Savonarola  to  convert  the  Treasury  to 
this  view,  but  it  is  an  enticing  subject  for  a  youthful  legal  mis¬ 
sionary  full  of  ardent  zeal  and  ]wssessed  of  what  the  insurance 
world  calls  ‘‘a  good  life.” 

The  dramatic  duel  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Ijord  Tjvnd- 
hurst  over  the  former’s  Bill  in  1833  is  full  of  historical  interest, 
but  Lord  Brougham  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  remained  for  Lord 
Cottenham  in  1847  to  establish  County  Courts  with  a  jurisdiction 
of  L20.  These  are  the  Courts  that  we  use  to-day,  with  an  en¬ 
larged  jurisdiction  up  to  TlOO  in  common  law,  i-500  in  equity 
matters,  and  the  added  jurisdictions  given  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts  and  many  other  statutes  which  have  chosen 
for  their  tribunal  the  County  Court.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
the  space  of  this  paper  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  County  Courts  in  comparison  with  the  population 
and  with  other  Courts,  but  some  idea  may  be  given  by  a  few 
quotations.  Sir  John  Macdonell,  in  the  Judicial  Statistics,  1901, 
reports  that  on  the  Yorkshire  County  Court  circuits  the  amount 
recovered  in  1901,  namely,  £294,104,  was  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  that  recovered  at  all  Assize  towns,  and  in  1905  he  calls 
special  attention  to  two  things  :  (1)  The  increase  in  the  business 
of  the  County  Courts,  which  continues  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population  ;  (2)  that  a  most  conspicuous  fact  is  the 
slight  shrinkage  of  the  business  of  the  High  Court,  with  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  that  of  the  County  Courts. 

There  is  no  need,  I  think,  to-day  for  any  elaborate  argument 
to  show  that  the  County  Court  is  popular  both  with  business 
men  and  working  men  ;  that  its  work  is  largely  increasing,  whilst 
the  work  of  the  High  Court  outside  London  is  either  stagnant  or 
decreasing ;  and  that  it  is  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  County 
Court  that  the  new  legislators  will  probably  try  their  ’prentice 
hands  at  legal  reform. 

Before  dealing  with  some  suggestions  I  have  to  make  as  to 
the  possible  direction  of  legal  reform,  I  should  like  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  evolution  of  the  County  Court.  The  County  Court 
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has,  as  it  were,  stretched  out  in  two  great  branches  of  business. 

It  has  become  a  huge  debt-collecting  machine  for  business  traders, 
and  it  has  become  an  important  tribunal  for  deciding  disputes 
between  citizens.  Both  these  functions  are  important  ones,  but 
the  two  branches  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  In  the 
debt-collecting  branch  the  cases  are,  for  the  most  part,  unde¬ 
fended  ;  in  the  other  branch  the  cases  are  nearly  all  fought  out. 

In  the  first  branch  the  judicial  work  is  unimportant,  the  machine 
works  automatically ;  in  the  second  branch  the  vitality  of  the 
Court  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  judicial  work. 

Ill  considering  the  future  of  the  debt-collecting  branch  of  the 
Court  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt,  which  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  point  to  be  considered  is,  1  think.  How  far  is  it  right 
for  the  State  to  provide  a  machine  to  collect  the  class  of  debts 
that  are,  in  fact,  collected  by  the  County  Courts?  The  point  is 
a  practical  one,  for  if  imprisonment  for  debt  were  abolished  or 
mitigated,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  County  Courts  would 
undoubtedly  fall  away,  leaving  reasonable  time  at  the  dis^xisal  of 
the  Courts  to  try  cases  under  the  present  extended  jurisdiction, 
and  possibly  making  room  for  a  further  extension,  if  that  were 
thought  desirable. 

Let  me  try  and  describe  the  present  system  in  a  few  words. 

A  grocer,  draper,  or  jeweller  hands  over  to  a  debt-collector  a 
large  number  of  debts  to  collect;  the  customers  are,  from  a 
business  ^xiint  of  view,  the  “  undesirables.”  The  debt-collector 
makes  some  effort  to  collect  the  debts  outside  the  Court,  and  then 
issues  a  batch  of  summonses  against  all  who  are  or  pretend  to 
be  impecunious.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  collector 
to  issue  a  few  hundred  summonses  in  one  day.  On  the  day 
of  trial  the  cases  are  either  undefended,  or  the  wife  appears  and 
consents  to  judgment,  and  an  order  is  made  of  so  many  shil¬ 
lings  a  month.  The  defended  cases  are,  I  should  say,  less  than 
five  percent,  of  the  total  summonses  issued,  and  those  successfully 
defended  are  a  negligible  quantity.  In  Manchester  and  Salford, 
where  we  divide  this  class  of  work  from  real  litigation,  the  lists 
are  seldom  less  than  400  cases  a  day.  When  the  judgments  are 
obtained,  the  duty  of  the  defendant  is  to  pay  the  monthly  instal¬ 
ment  into  Court,  and  a  ledger  account  is  opened,  the  Court  be¬ 
coming  a  sort  of  banker  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  paying 
out  the  money.  On  my  circuit  we  collect  more  than  i;40,000  a 
year.  Whenever  the  debtor  fails  to  pay  an  instalment,  the  col¬ 
lector  is  entitled  to  take  out  a  judgment  summons  calling  on 
the  debtor  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  to 
prison  for  non-payment.  On  proof  that  the  debtor  has  means 
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to  pay,  or  has  had  means  since  the  judgment,  the  judge’s  duty 
is  to  commit  him  to  prison. 

Two  things  are  clear  about  this  system.  It  is  not  a  system  of 
deciding  disputes,  hut  a  system  of  collecting  debts,  and  in  the 
cases  of  workpeople  without  property  it  could  never  be  carried 
out  without  imprisonment  for  debt.  When  the  legal  reformer 
looks  at  the  figures  relating  to  imprisonment  for  debt  he  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  if  he  could  get  rid  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
debt-collecting,  there  w'ould  be  more  time  for  the  real  litigation. 
Many  p('0})le  seem  still  to  think  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
abolished.  In  France  and  the  United  States  and  in  most  civil¬ 
ised  countries  I  believe  it  is,  but  in  Fmgland  it  is  not  only  not 
abolished,  but  is  greatly  increased.  Compare  the  figures  from 
1893  to  1904.  I  take  those  years  because  they  cover  the  period 
of  my  own  connection  with  the  County  Court. 

JlIDUMKNT  SUMMONSKS  IN  -M.l,  CoUItTS. 

.Tuilginent  Suiiimoiises.  Warrants  of  Coiiimitnient. 

Debtors 


Issueil. 

Heard. 

I.s.sued. 

Imprisoned. 

1893  ... 

227,711  ... 

...  i;i8,042  ... 

...  7.0,834  . 

.  6,889 

HW4  ... 

360,  GKi  ... 

...  ‘227,069  ... 

...  1.3.5,798  . 

.  11.066 

Tucrea.sc 

137,90.5 

89,027 

.59,964 

4,177 

What  can  one  say  in  face  of  such  figures?  They  reduce  me  to 
the  despair  of  those  tw’o  immortals,  the  Walrus  and  the  Car¬ 
penter,  w’ho 


“  Woi)t  like  anything  to  .see 
Such  quantities  of  sand. 

‘  Tf  this  were  only  cleared  away,’ 

They  said,  ‘it  would  he  grand.’” 

P>ut  ought  it  to  be  cleared  away?  In  the  main  I  think  it 
should.  One  might  lay  dow*n  the  principle  that  where  the  debt 
was  not  necessarily  incurred  the  State  should  not  assist  the 
creditor  to  collect  it  by  imprisoning  the  debtor.  For  the  system 
is  used,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  a  very  undesirable  class  of 
creditor.  I  analysed  a  list  of  400  summonses  heard  by  me  in 
one  day.  There  w'ere  284  dra})ers  and  general  dealers.  These 
include  all  the  instalment  and  hire  system  creditors.  There  were 
sixty  jew*ellers,  thirty-five  grocers,  twenty-four  money-lenders, 
and  ten  doctors.  Now*,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctors,  and 
possibly  in  a  few  instances  the  grocers,  it  was  not  in  the  least 
desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  that  these  debts 
should  be  collected  at  all.  Why  should  taxes  be  imposed  and 
work  done  at  the  public  ex]>ense  to  enable  a  jeweller  to  persuade 
a  man  to  buy  a  watch  he  does  not  want?  Why  should  the  State 
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collect  the  jeweller’s  money  for  him  by  imprisonment  for  debt? 
If  there  had  been  no  imprisonment  for  debt  the  jeweller’s  busi¬ 
ness  wouldn’t  })ay,  and  the  workman  would  have  one  chance  less 
of  mortgaging  his  wages  for  the  immediate  delight  of  possessing 
a  third-rate  piece  of  jewellery.  This  would  be  better  for  the 
State  and  the  workman,  and  for  everybody  but  the  jeweller. 
13ut  why  should  his  interests  prevail  over  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  why  should  we  spend  money  in  promoting 
a  business  that  most  of  us  disapprove  of.  Everyone  must  have 
noticed  of  late  years  the  enormous  growth  of  firms  whose  main 
business  seems  to  be  to  temj)t  people  of  small  means  to  purchase 
things  they  do  not  want,  or,  at  all  events,  cannot  afford.  Take 
ii[)  any  news|)aj)ei'  or  magazine  circulating  among  the  lower 
middle  classes,  or  among  working  men,  and  you  will  find  it 
crowded  with  advertisements  of  musical  instruments,  cycles, 
furniture  on  the  hire  system,  packets  of  cutlery,  all  of  which 
can  be  obtained  by  a  small  payment  down  and  smaller  instal¬ 
ments  to  follow.  Eemember,  too,  that  over  and  above  these 
there  exists  a  huge  army  of  “  tallymen  ”  and  travelling  touts, 
who  are  pushing  on  commission  clothing,  sewing  machines, 
shoddy  jhctures.  Family  Bibles  in  expensive  series,  jew'ellery, 
and  a  host  of  unuecessaries.  What  chance  has  the  working  man 
to  keep  out  of  debt?  Not  one  of  these  transactions  has  any  com¬ 
mercial  sanction.  Credit  is  given  merely  because  there  is  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt.  And  there  is  a  further  aspect  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  which  1  am  surprised  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of 
temperance  reformers.  As  long  as  a  man  can  get  credit  for 
groceries  and  clothes  there  is  not  the  same  urgent  reason  to 
spend  his  cash  upon  these  things.  But  cash  is  necessary  in  the 
public-house  because,  by  the  Tippling  Acts,  no  action  can  be 
brought  for  the  price  of  drink  consumed  at  a  public-house.  So 
the  obvious  result  too  often  follows  :  the  wages  are  spent  at  the 
public-house,  and  the  credit  for  the  week’s  groceries  and  the 
children’s  boots  is  obtained  under  the  sanction  of  imprisonment 
for  debt. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  objection  to  the  system  of  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt,  but  we  have  enough  before  us,  1  think,  to 
show'  a  strong  case  for  reform.  The  next  question  will  be. 
Should  that  reform  be  abolition?  Although  I  am  personally  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  desirable  at  the  moment,  and  1  am  so  eager  to  see 
some  reform  that  1  would  welcome  any  measure,  however  meagre, 
that  did  something  to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  the  insolvent 
[)oor.  1  have  suggested  as  a  ])ractical  measure  that  no  summons 
should  be  issued  or  committal  made  for  a  less  sum  than  forty 
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shillings.  One  must  remember  that  there  are  a  huge  number 
of  traders  giving  reasonable  credit  to  their  fellow-traders,  who 
find,  when  they  seek  to  recover  the  debt,  that  the  goods  in  the 
house  or  shop  are  in  the  wife’s  name.  This  is  really  a  quasi- 
fraudulent  obtaining  of  credit,  and  there  are  many  similar  cases 
not  within  the  criminal  law  where  imprisonment  for  debt  seems 
a  natural  remedy.  Moreover,  if  one  studies  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject,  and  if  one  discusses 
it,  as  I  have,  with  men  in  business,  one  finds  that  abolition 
would  meet  with  great  opposition  from  powerful  trade  interests, 
whereas  the  ‘  ‘  forty  shilling  ’  ’  proposal  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
fair  experiment,  which  would  injure  no  one  but  traders  who 
deliberately  give  credit  to  the  poorer  working  class  under  the 
sanction  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  In  my  own  experience,  I 
have  found  hardly  any  cases  of  judgment  summonses  taken  out 
for  more  than  two  pounds  where  there  was  not  ample  evidence 
of  means,  and  where  the  non-payment  was  not  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  contempt  of  Court.  In  the  smaller  cases  the  means, 
though  proved  to  have  existed  since  the  judgment,  have  disap- 
[leared,  and  the  debtor  is  only  saved  from  imprisonment  by  the 
leniency  of  the  Court.  Total  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
would  never  be  carried  by  consent.  It  would  mean  commissions, 
inquiries,  reports,  and  the  waste  of  time  that  these  things  neces¬ 
sitate.  Abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  for  sums  under  forty 
shillings — a  great  practical  reform  for  the  very  poor — would,  I 
believe,  be  carried  by  consent.  That  is  why  I  put  it  forward. 
It  is  utterly  illogical  but  intensely  practical ;  and  when  one  has 
been  face  to  face  with  the  misery  of  others  for  many  years  one 
cares  more  for  business  than  logic. 

In  regard  to  the  smaller  debtors  there  will  remain  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Orders  or  small  bankruptcies  under  A'oO.  Here, 
where  there  is  an  otficial  in  the  nature  of  an  official  receiver  to 
control  matters,  some  form  of  imprisonment  might  remain.  The 
usefulness  of  these  orders,  which  have  done  much  on  my  circuit 
to  assist  the  insolvent  poor  in  their  struggle  with  the  hardships 
of  life,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  exorbitant  fees  exacted 
by  the  Treasury  out  of  these  poor  people  and  their  wretched 
creditors.  The  Treasury  insists  on  2s.  in  the  A',  not  on  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  but  on  the  amount  of  the  debts.  Thus 
on  debts  of  dt‘50  the  Treasury  draws  preferentially  M5,  although 
the  creditors  may  only  get  10s.  or  5s.  in  the  li*,  and  that  only 
at  the  end  of  many  years.  In  this  way  the  State  drew  pre¬ 
ferentially  iT2,280  in  1904.  Imagine  a  wealthy  country  like  ours 
squeezing  this  amount  out  of  bankrupts,  who  can  only  p)ay  their 
miserable  debts  at  the  rate  of  a  few  shillings  a  month.  This 
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matter  can  be  reformed  by  the  stroke  of  a  departmental  pen,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  that  the  legal  reformer  can  turn  his 
immediate  attention  to. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  future  of  the  County  Court  as  a 
debt-collecting  machine  is  to  be  a  future  of  decrease,  that  the 
legislature  are  going  to  save  the  taxpayer’s  money  and  encourage 
thrift  by  refusing  to  collect  undesirable  debts,  what  will  be  its 
future  as  a  litigating  machine? 

I  may  commend  to  anyone  desirous  of  studying  in  further  detail 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  extension  of  County  Courts, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Norwood  Commission  on  County  Courts  in 
1878.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  business  man  had  had  his 
way  the  County  Court  in  urban  centres  would  have  long  ago 
been  a  district  Court  for  all  but  cases  of  some  peculiar  public  or 
legal  importance.  The  great  enemy  to  such  an  extension  has 
always  been  the  lawyer,  and  the  London  lawyer  in  particular. 
A  very  eminent  solicitor,  giving  evidence  before  the  Commission 
in  1878,  had  no  confidence  whatever  in  County  Courts.  His 
evidence  was  very  typical,  and  shows  how  carefully  one  should 
criticise  the  evidence  of  a  professional  man  w'ho  is  also  a  very 
superior  person.  His  view  was  that  “  When  occasionally  a  client 
of  mine  of  position  who  has  been  summoned  to  the  County  Court 
comes  to  me,  I  am  unable  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  but  I  never 
go  into  the  County  Court  myself.”  Asked  whether  he  thought 
it  ‘‘undignified,”  he  replied  enigmatically  ;  ‘‘It  is  not  a  matter 
of  dignity,  but  a  man  of  position  cannot  go  into  the  County 
Court.”  It  turned  out  later  that  it  was  a  physical  difficulty,  for 
it  was  ‘‘  quite  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  a  professional 
man  to  stand  in  the  County  Court  with  women  bringing  cases 
about  washing-tubs,  and  servants  summoning  their  masters  for 
wages.” 

He  called  them  untaught  knaves  unmannerly 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse, 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 


Dozens  of  times,  he  told  the  Commission,  barristers  had  de¬ 
clined  to  go  into  the  County  Court,  and  his  clerk  had  gone  to 
half  a  dozen  barristers  before  he  could  find  one  who  would 
demean  himself  by  taking  a  case  in  the  County  Court.  County 
Courts  were  in  his  view  ‘  ‘  inherently  incapable  of  conducting  im¬ 
portant  litigation.”  The  County  Court  judges  had  not,  in  his 
opinion,  the  confidence  of  the  country,  because  they  are  not 
taken  from  the  successful  members  of  the  Bar,  it  is  known  that 
their  salary  is  an  extremely  small  one,  there  is  no  Bar  attending 
before  them,  there  is  no  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  there 
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are  difficulties  of  appeal.  One  thing  I  find  very  delightful  in  the 
eminent  solicitor’s  evidence. 

Question.  Some  of  the  County  Court  judges  are  very  com¬ 
petent  men,  are  they  not? 

.Answer.  Extremely. 

Question.  You  think  that  there  are  some  who  are  not  equal 
to  the  others? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question .  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  in  regard  to  the  Superior 
Courts? 

Answer.  You  will  not  expect  me  to  answer  that  question,  I 
think. 

Even  in  the  dark  ages  of  1878  one  would  have  thought  he  might 
have  risked  an  affirmative. 

One  does  not  quote  the  eminent  solicitor’s  opinions  merely  for 
the  humour  that  attaches  to  old-fashioned  ideas  and  prophecies 
that  are  brought  to  light  in  a  new  age  and  found  to  be  absurd. 
No  doubt  he  was  fighting  for  a  substantial  thing,  in  a  word- 
costs,  and  he  was  fighting  the  wreckers  that  wanted  to  break  up 
the  machinery  that  made  costs,  for  he  naturally  disliked  to  see 
the  smooth,  well-oiled  machine  that  worked  so  well  for  him 
replaced  by  some  cheap  machinery  of  one-horse  ‘  ‘  costs  ’  ’  power. 
In  one  thing  1  confess  to  his  statesmanlike  insight.  If  you  want 
to  improve  the  County  Courts,  he  said,  the  “only  improvement 
would  be  to  double  the  salary  of  the  judges  at  least,”  and  let 
the  judge  reside  in  his  district,  “  but  then  you  would  be  estab¬ 
lishing  superior  Courts  all  over  the  country.”  And  the  idea  of 
the  “  country  ”  having  similar  facilities  to  London  for  the  trial 
of  actions  was  too  preposterous.  It  had  only  to  be  stated,  it 
was  self-condemned,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

One  must  not  suppose  that  there  were  no  champions  of  saner 
methods  in  1878.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  reformers  were 
the  better  team  of  the  two  and  pressed  their  opponents  hard, 
although  they  did  not  score  greatly  in  the  end.  What  could  be 
more  interesting  or  important  than  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bram- 
well,  who  was  concerned  in  several  of  the  Judicature  Commissions 
prior  to  1878?  His  view  was  that  the  County  Courts  should  be 
made  constituent  branches  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  that 
as  a  consequence  of  that,  the  existing  jurisdiction  in  common 
law  should  be  unlimited.  That  is  to  say,  every  action  would 
commence  in  the  County  Court  and  be  tried  there  unless  the 
defendant  chose  to  remove  it  to  the  High  Court.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  would  practically  mean  giving  to  every  district,  local 
Courts  with  full  powders,  and  among  other  things,  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  “  deterioration  of  the  bar.”  Lord  Bramwell  objected 
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to  the  phrase,  and  answered  his  opponents  by  saying  that  the 
then  Attorney-General  (Sir  John  Holker)  and  Mr.  Gully  and 
Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Higgins,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  counsel,  have 
belonged  to  the  local  Bar,  “  and  I  think  I  may  say  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  the  local  Bar  of  Liverpool  is  as  good  as  the 
London  Bar.”  This  is  important  testimony,  inasmuch  as  any 
evolution  towards  district  Courts  that  will  injure  the  assize 
system  is  sure  to  be  opposed  by  those  barristers — and  there  are 
many  in  Parliament — who  are  interested  in  the  assize  system, 
and  one  argument  will  be  that  the  client  will  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  London  ‘  ‘  silk  ’  ’  if  his  case  is  tried  in  the  County 
Court.  Lord  Brain  well  disposes  of  that  argument  very  shortly. 
“If  there  is  any  disparagement  or  injury  to  the  Bar  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  the  Bar  must  undergo  it;  that  is  all.” 

In  other  words,  the  Courts  of  the  future  must  be  made  con¬ 
venient  to  the  public  as  well  as  convenient  to  the  profession, 
and  where  interests  clash  the  public  interest  must  be  considered 
before  the  professional  interest.  This  looks  when  written  down 
an  obvious  platitude,  but  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  and 
improve  County  Courts  since  1830  will  convince  the  legal 
reformer  that  it  is  worth  re-stating. 

As  I  expect  to  find  more  sympathy  for  legal  reform  among 
my  business  friends  than  among  my  legal  brethren,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  asking  my  reader  to  look  for  a  moment  at  a  few 
figures. 


Table  A.— Showing  work  done  in  Ten  of  the  Urban  Circuits. 


Amount  paid  to  Treasury 

1 

Monies  received  to  credit 

' 

in  Fees. 

of  Suitors. 

; 

1 

1893 

1904  j 

1893  1904  j 

Circuit 

Nos. 

4. 

£ 

1 

£  ,e  i 

4.  Lancashire,  Blackburn,  &c.  ... 

7,113 

8,893  : 

29,945  37,252 

6.  Liverpool,  &c . 

1.3,419 

15,469 

47, -202  58,94.3 

8.  Manchester,  &c . •  ... 

10,603 

1.3,481  ; 

33,58.3  48,246 

13.  ShefBeltl,  &c . 

10,4-26 

15,133 

40,->27  ‘  58,534 

14.  Leeds,  &c . 

15,666 

16,950  ' 

54,680  59,911 

16.  Yorkshire,  Hull,  &c . 

13,.374 

16,502 

49,534  60,793 

18.  Nottingham,  &c . 

8,708 

14,561 

33,021  i  49,955 

21.  Birmingham  . 

21,178 

27,177 

70,017  85,8.54 

30.  South  Wales,  Swansea,  &e.  ... 

13,877 

20,-269 

34,555  '  69,680  i 

40.  London,  Bow,  and  Shoreditcli 

12,316 

16,221 

40,59.3  56,246  ; 

Totals  . 

£126,680 

164,656 

433,357  i  585,414  1 

i  i 

Fees  paid  to  the  Treasury  in  1893  ...  £1 26,680 
Fees  paid  to  the  Treas\iry  in  1904  ..  £164,656 

Increase  .  £37,976 


Total  monies  received  to  credit  of 

Suitors  in  1893  .  £433,  357 

Total  monies  received  to  credit  of 

Suitors  in  1904  £585,414 

Imrexbe  £152,067 
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Tabi.k  B. — Showing!  work  done  in  ten  ok  the  Rubai.  Circuits. 


i 

Amount  paid  to  Treasury  ! 

Monies  received  to  credit 

in  Fees.  j 

of  Suitors. 

1893 

1904  ! 

1893 

I'.KM 

Circuit 

Nos. 

JC 

X.  i 

£ 

£ 

3.  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 

land . 

4,221 

3,785 

19,275 

19,029 

23.  Worcestershire  . 

5,246 

5,1.32 

18,998 

19,582 

28.  West  and  Central  Wales 

3,490 

3,099 

12,174 

12,937 

32.  Norfolk  . 

5,016 

5.003 

20,519 

20,785 

35.  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridge- 

shire  . 

6,215 

5,710 

26,829 

24,684 

49.  Kent,  South  . 

7,635 

7,204 

i  .30^310 

28,659 

52.  Wiltshire . 

4,994 

4,803 

14,918 

18,115 

53.  Gloucestershire  . 

4,851 

4,811 

16,676 

18,003 

57.  Somerset . 

3,4.35 

3,444 

14,510 

13,125 

59.  Cornwall . 

2,563 

1,827 

12,722 

9,869 

Totals  . 

£47,666 

44,818 

186,931 

1 

184,788 

j 

Fees  paid  to  the  Treasury  in  1893 
Fees  paid  to  the  Treasury  in  1904 
Decrbask 


£47,666 

£44,818 

£2,848 


Total  monies  received  to  credit  of 

Suitors  in  1S93  £186,931 

Total  monies  received  to  credit  of 

Suitors  in  1904  £184,788 

Decre.vse  .  £2,143 


*  f 

Increase  of  fees  paid  to  Treasury  in  10  Urban  Circuits  in  1904,  as 

shown  by  Table  A  .  ..  ...  .  37,976 

I)i  CREASE  of  fees  paid  to  Treasury  in  10  Rural  Circuits  in  1904,  as 

shown  by  Table  B  ..  .  .  2,848 


Total  amount  in  favour  of  Urban  Circuits .  £40,824 

Increase  of  monies  received  to  credit  of  Suitors  in  10  Urban  Circuits 

in  1904,  as  shown  by  Table  A  ...  .  152,057 

Decrease  of  monies  received  to  credit  of  Suitors  in  10  Rural  Circuits 

in  1904,  as  shown  by  Table  B  .  .  2,143 

Total  amount  in  favour  of  Urban  Circuits .  £154,200 


Comparison  of  work  done  in  1904, 

AS  SHOWN  by  Tables  A  and  B. 

Amount  paid  to 

Monies  received  tu 

Tre.asury  in  Fees. 

credit  of  .Suitors. 

£. 

£ 

10  Urban  Circuits  . 

164,656 

...  585,414 

10  Rural  Circuits 

44,818 

...  184,788 

Balance  in  favour  of  Urban  Circuits 

...  £119,838 

...  £400,626 

Table  A  is  a  collection  of  figures  showing  the  working  of  ten 
circuits  in  urban  districts.  Table  B  is  a  collection  of  similar 
figures  for  districts  mainly  rural.  A  comparison  is  made  of  these 
which  I  think  speaks  for  itself.  Table  C  is  a  comparison  of  the 
work  done  on  the  same  circuits  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Acts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  business  man  had  twenty  branch 
establishments,  and  he  found  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  eleven 
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Table  C.— Comparative  Statement  of  Work  done  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  in  ten  of  the  Urban  Circuits  and  ten  of  the 
Rural  Circuits  during  1904. 


Arbitrations.  Memoranda  registered. 


Total  ■ 

Weekly 

payments 

o  a 

y-  2 

Lump  sum 

Weekly  I 

payments. 

cases. 

No. 

Amount 

Xo. 

Amount. 

5  S 
o  3 

Xo. 

Amount. 

Xo. 

Total 

weekly 

payments 

10  Urban 
Circuits 

b04  181 

£  s.  d. 
27,495  0  10 

194 

s.  d. 
115  16  1 

1,170 

396 

£  s.  <1. 
27,780  15  10 

567 

£  8.  d 
372  7  9 

10  Rural 
Circuits 

120  ;  39 

1 

5,236  3  2 

14  5  3 

257 

166 

3,151  16  4 

77 

41  4  1 

years  that  ten  of  them  were  non-increasing  in  a  business  sense 
and  the  other  ten  were  increasing,  if  he  found  that  he  drew 
^164,656  from  one  set  and  4i44,818  from  the  other  set,  he  would 
speedily  consider  whether  there  was  not  a  class  of  business  done 
by  the  one  set  worthy  of  special  consideration  and  encouragement. 

What  do  these  figures  show?  They  show  on  the  one  hand  a 
stagnant  and  non-increasing  business,  and  on  the  other  a  busi¬ 
ness  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  What  business  man 
would  hesitate  to  extend  ten  branch  concerns  capable  of  so  great 
an  improvement  in  turnover  in  the  course  of  a  few  years?  I  am 
frankly  an  enemy  to  making  the  suitor  pay  for  his  law.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  Ijord  Brougham  did,  in  free  law;  but  if  the  system 
is  to  continue,  why  should  a  suitor  in  Birmingham  pay  more  for 
his  law  than  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  suitor  in  Ambleside 
may  pay  less  for  his  law  than  it  costs? 

The  Courts  are,  no  doubt,  not  paying  concerns,  but  how  far 
some  circuits  are  run  at  a  profit  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  outside 
the  Treasury  to  ascertain.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
loss  in  small  Courts  is  very  great,  and  whether  they  are  of  any 
great  value  to  a  district  in  these  days  of  postal  facilities  and 
cheap  railway  transit  I  have  grave  doubts.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  Post  Office  might  work  a  great  deal  of  the  pure  debt¬ 
collecting  business  in  connection  with  the  County  Court,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable.  It  would,  to  my  mind,  be  a  natural  co¬ 
ordination  of  two  public  offices,  and  might  adapt  itself  very  well 
to  the  needs  of  rural  districts.  If  a  country  debtor  could  pay 
bis  debt  at  the  nearest  post  office,  and  get  an  official  receipt 
there,  many  small  Courts  and  offices  would  become  wholly  un¬ 
necessary,  and  with  a  post  office  cash  on  delivery  system  one 
excuse  for  giving  credit  would  be  removed. 

Why  one  little  town  has  a  Court  and  another  has  none  it  is 
not  possible  to  say.  There  were  in  1904  no  less  than  eleven 
Courts  that  did  not  issue  100  plaints  a  year  each,  and  there 
were  eighty-two  Courts  that  did  not  collect  TSOO  a  year  each. 
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1  should  say  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  these  Courts  does  not 
give  the  judge  any  adequate  work  to  do,  and  yet  on  a  further 
analysis  we  find  that  these  eighty-two  Courts  take  410  days  of 
judicial  time.  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  should  have  reasonable  access  to  Courts  of  Justice,  but  these 
Courts  practieally  take  the  whole  time  of  their  judges,  and  must 
have  eighty-two  registrars,  and  this  means  a  cost  of  at  least 
.£13,000  in  salaries  alone.  They  collect  something  like  £20,000, 
and  pay  fees  to  the  Treasury  amounting  to  £4,200.  So  that 
the  loss  to  the  Treasury  on  these  eighty -two  Courts,  when  you 
take  into  account  judges’  travelling  expenses  and  rent  of  Courts, 
must  be  well  over  £10,000  a  year.  I  should  say  that  in  the 
country  districts,  such  as  Wales  and  Norfolk  for  instance,  the 
judge,  if  empowered  to  try  cases  up  to  £500,  would  be  more  use¬ 
fully  employed  at  one  or  two  centres  trying  matters  worthy  of 
his  attention  than  travelling  about  to  do  nothing.  The  cases 
under  £5  could  be  tried  by  the  registrar,  and  for  cases  over  that 
amount  an  occasional  visit  of  the  judge  to  one  or  more  Courts 
might  suffice,  or  the  litigants  might  themselves  travel  to  a  central 
Court.  The  endeavour  to  bring  justice  to  the  poor  man’s  door 
is  more  praiseworthy  than  practical.  I  remember  explaining  to 
a  collier’s  wdfe  that  her  husband  must  attend  with  her,  and 
adjourned  the  case  to  a  Monday  for  that  purpose — Monday  is 
often  kept  by  colliers  as  a  saint’s  day — “Eh!”  she  replied. 
“  It  will  be  very  onconvanient.  My  maister  winna  like  coming 
on  a  Monday.  Besides,  it’s  my  weshing-day.” 

I  expressed  my  regret,  but  said  it  must  be. 

“  Well,  it’s  very  onconvanient  our  coming  here.  Couldn’t 
yo  call  ?  ’  ’ 

The  idea  of  calling  personally  on  the  litigants — es|)ecially  in 
these  days  of  motor-cars,  when  every  registrar  is  probably  an 
expert  chauffeur — is  a  very  attractive  one,  and  not  much  more 
absurd  than  the  present  system  of  sending  judges  to  Courts  that 
have  no  real  use  for  them. 

But  from  my  point  of  view  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the 
smaller  Courts,  if  they  exist,  should  not  hinder  the  development 
of  the  larger  circuits.  It  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  providing 
adequate  civil  Courts  for  Central  Wales  and  Norfolk  is  not  the 
same  as  the  problem  of  providing  similar  tribunals  for  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds.  I  have  shown  conclusively 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  districts  where  the  Courts  are 
increasing  yearly  in  usefulness  and  in  public  favour,  and  there  is, 
I  think,  a  strong  case  that  from  a  business  point  of  view  circuits 
that  are  dealing  with  large  amounts  of  work  should  be  specially 
considered. 
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If  I  were  asked  how  I  should  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  great 
urban  circuit  like  my  own,  I  should  point  out  that  already  I 
devote  about  sixty  days  in  the  year  specially  to  important  litiga¬ 
tion.  No  case  under  £20  is  tried  on  these  days,  and  nearly  all 
cases  in  the  special  list  are  attended  by  counsel  and  solicitors. 
The  new  £100  cases  are  a  grave  addition  to  this  list,  and  with 
the  smaller  litigation  and  the  debt-collecting  the  Court  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  over-burdened;  but,  like  many  other  English  institu¬ 
tions,  with  the  help  of  the  profession  and  the  public  we  “  worry 
through.” 

Suppose  now  the  jurisdiction  was  increased  to  £500  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  or  greatly  mitigated.  There 
would  be  an  addition  of  some  200  to  250  assize  cases.  If  the 
litigants  followed  the  example  of  those  now  coming  to  the  Court 
there  would  be  very  few  jury  cases,  and  if  all  cases  over  £20 
were  tried  at  one  central  Court,  one  might  start  every  month 
on  the  first  of  the  month  with  a  special  list,  and  sitting  from  day 
to  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  finish  the  list.  That  would 
give  ample  time  to  attend  to  the  smaller  work,  where  it  is 
agreed  the  registrars  could  assist  up  to  a  limit  of  £5  or  £10. 
This  is  only  a  rough  sketch  of  what  is  required  and  what  is 
possible  in  big  urban  centres,  and  it  would  certainly  need  further 
and  better  equipment  to  carry  it  out  in  Manchester.  What 
centres  desire  or  ought  to  be  granted  such  facilities  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  authorities  to  consider,  but  one  point  I  hope  I  have 
made  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  big 
urban  centres  is  entirely  different  from  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  smaller  Courts. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  wTite  upon  such  a  subject  without 
personal  bias,  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to  take  an  official  position 
for  the  sake  of  its  comparative  leisure,  and  to  find  that  leisure 
taken  away  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  without  compensa¬ 
tion  for  disturbance.  Still,  experience  of  legal  reform  leads  me 
to  believe  that  I  cannot  be  writing  this  with  any  personal  motive, 
for  I  cannot  hope  to  be  presiding  in  the  ^Manchester  County  Court 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  when,  according  to 
recorded  precedent,  such  reforms  as  I  propose  will  be  about  due. 

Why,  then,  do  I  commend  the  future  of  the  County  Court 
to  the  attention  of  the  legal  reformer?  Because  I  see  in  the 
County  Court,  and  in  that  Court  only,  a  growing  and  popular 
tribunal  favoured  by  the  business  men  of  the  country.  Because 
in  that  Court  there  is  a  crying  abuse  calling  aloud  for  reform, 
namely,  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  abuse,  when  abolished  or 
mitigated,  will  release  judges  from  odious  duties,  and  give  them 
time  for  more  honourable  services.  Because  in  great  urban 
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centres  there  has  long  been  a  demand  for  district  Courts,  which 
the  High  Court  has  been  unable  to  comply  with,  but  which  the 
County  Court  already  satisfies  to  some  extent,  and  with  reason¬ 
able  equipment  could  supply  in  full  measure.  The  record  of  the 
County  Courts  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
In  the  face  of  keen  professional  opposition.  Parliament  has  given 
them  year  by  year  more  important  and  onerous  duties.  These 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  main  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
business  man  in  the  business  centres.  It  is  because  the  urban 
County  Courts  are  live  business  concerns,  carrying  on  their 
business  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  customers,  that  I  believe  in 
the  future  of  the  County  Court. 

Edward  A.  Parry. 


PIEllKE  COENEILI.E  :  A  DOMESTIC  ENIGMA. 


The  tercentenary  of  Pierre  Corneille  does  not  greatly  appeal  to 
the  ladies  or  to  the  professional  biographer.  The  author,  of  Le 
Cid  left  no  love-letters  nor  any  confession  of  a  “  great  passion,” 
such  as  nowadays  seems  to  be  the  complement,  if  not  the  indis¬ 
pensable  crown,  of  poetic  and  dramatic  glory.  A  peaceful  husband, 
a  devoted  father,  son,  and  brother,  a  conscientious  official  and 
practising  Christian,  such  is  the  portrait  inevitably  presented  of 
the  man,  while  the  dramatist  has  been  extolled  to  countless 
generations  of  students  as  the  Cato  of  tragedy,  whose  works 
invariably  proclaim  Duty’s  triumph  over  Love.  Did  we  restrict 
our  survey  to  Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucte,  the  only  plays  with 
Le  Cid  and  possibly  Nicomcde  that  are  nowadays  read  and  acted, 
we  should  no  doubt  be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  verdict. 
But  what  kind  of  a  Cato,  if  we  are  so  to  dub  Corneille,  is  this 
who,  not  content  with  submitting  for  our  admiration  a  bigam¬ 
ous  Pompey  (in  Sertorius)  and  a  Sophonisba  with  two  husbands, 
invites  us  in  Clitandire  to  witness  the  penultimate  stage  of  a  rape, 
in  Pulcherie  to  listen  to  a  woman’s  vows  of  chastity  within 
wedlock,  and  describes  in  Theodore — horresco  referens! — the 
martyrdom  of  a  Christian  maiden  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  at  pagan 
Antioch  ? 

Corneille’s  silence  on  the  topic  of  his  own  amours  has  been 
similarly  exaggerated.  True,  from  the  date  of  his  marriage,  his 
personal  wTitings,  scanty  enough  previously,  furnish  henceforth 
no  information  on  the  subject  whatever.  But  Corneille  at  his 
marriage  was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  sow  his  wild  oats,  and,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  opportunities  wuth  a  freedom  and 
geniality  quite  characteristic  of  his  Norman  temperament : 

J'ai  fait  autrefois  la  bete; 

J’avais  des  Phylis  a  la  tete; 

or  again  ; 

yi  je  perds  bien  des  maitresses, 

J’en  fais  encor  plus  souveut. 

But,  despite  these  admissions,  he  cannot  forget  the  purer  charm 
of  his  first  idyl : 
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J’ai  brul4  fort  longtenips  d’une  amour  assez  grande, 

Et  que  jusqu’au  tombeau  je  dois  bien  estimer, 

Puisque  ce  fut  par  la  que  j’appris  k  rimer. 

Mon  bonheur  commenqa  quand  mon  ame  fut  prise. 

Je  gagnai  de  la  gloire  en  perdant  ma  franchise. 

Charme  de  deux  beaux  yeux,  mon  vers  charma  la  cour; 

Et  ce  que  j'ai  de  nom  je  le  dois  a  I’amour. 

J’adorai  done  Phylis;  et  la  secrete  estimo 
Que  ce  divin  esprit  faisait  de  notre  rime 
Me  fit  devenir  poete  aussitot  qu'amoureux  : 

Elle  eut  mes  premiers  vers,  elle  eut  mes  premiers  feux; 

Et  bien  que  maintenant  cetto  belle  inhumainc 
Traite  mon  souvenir  avec  un  peu  de  haine, 

Je  me  trouvo  toujours  en  etat  de  I’aimer; 

Je  me  sens  tout  emu  quand  je  I'entends  nommer, 

Et  par  le  doux  efiet  d’une  prompte  tendresse 
Mon  cceur  sans  mon  aveu  rcconnait  sa  maitresse. 

Apres  bcaucoup  de  veeux  et  de  soumissions 
TJn  malheur  rompt  le  cours  de  nos  affections; 

Mais,  toute  mon  amour  en  elle  eonsommde, 

Je  ne  vois  rien  d'aimable  apr^s  I’avoir  aim4e  : 

Aussi  n’aim4-je  plus,  et  nul  objet  vainqueur 
N’a  poss4d4  depuis  ma  veine  ni  mon  cceur. 

(“  Excuse  a  Ariste.”) 

Corneille  wrote  this  eloquent  protest  of  imperishable  affection 
in  1637.  Three  years  later  he  married  another  lady!  Possibly 
he  would  have  invoked  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  heroines  on 
the  subject  : 

Une  ame  bien  nde 
Ne  confond  pas  toujours  I'amour  et  I’bymdnde. 

Whatever  his  excuse,  it  is  remarkable  that  his  betrothal  and 
subsequent  marriage  entirely  interrupted  the  flow  of  his  amorous 
|X)etry,  and,  to  come  across  any  personal  reference  we  have  to 
wait  nearly  twenty  years,  till  1658,  at  which  epoch,  along  with 
his  brother  Thomas,  he  bows  at  the  shrine  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Mademoiselle  du  Parc,  Marquise  de  Gorla.  The 
“  Stanzas  ”  beginning  with  the  line,  “  Marquise,  si  mon  visage,” 
etc.,  are  too  well  known  to  require  quotation  in  full.  They 
contain  little  save  the  usual  compliments  from  author  to  “  star”: 
but  Corneille’s  repeated  allusions  to  his  grey  hairs  are  worthy  of 
notice.  He  cannot  help  reverting  to  the  topic 

Tete  cluiuvo  et  barbe  grise 
Ne  sont  pas  viande  pour  vous, 

in  his  later  tragedies  as  well  as  in  his  later  fugitive  poetry,  and 
the  sting,  which  is  evidently  acute,  points  to  tlu'  fact  that  after 
twenty  years  of  married  life  Pierre  Corneille  still  possessed  a 
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heart  young  and  ardent.  This  being  so,  he  must  needs  have  been 
in  love  at  some  time  or  other  during  this  period  of  twenty  years, 
either  with  his  wife  or  with  some  one  else.  But  dedication  to 
his  wife  or  reference  to  any  outside  Unison — how’ever  discreet — 
there  is  none  at  all,  and  every  attempt  made  to  penetrate  the 
riddle  which  envelops  his  home  history  has  proved  abortive.  Yet, 
in  the  undeniable  absence  of  documentary  evidence  on  the  point, 
there  are  certain  situations  in  his  life  and  in  his  plays  which  have 
obviously  some  intercorn'spondcnce,  although,  curiously  enough, 
this  intercorrespondence  has  never  been  brought  to  light. 

Behold  the  hypothesis  :  Pierre  Corneille  was  in  love  with  his 
sister-in-law.  That  w'ould  furnish  a  ready  explanation  of  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable  silence.  Let  us  first  recall  the  circumstances 
both  of  his  owm  and  of  his  brother’s  marriage. 

Pierre,  the  elder,  married  !Marie  de  Lamperiere,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Deputy-Bailiff  of  Gisors,  in  1640.  The  bridegroom  was 
then  thirty-four  years  old,  and  his  wife,  born  in  1617,  twenty- 
three.  Ten  years  later,  in  1650,  Thomas,  the  younger  brother, 
who  was  then  only  twenty-five,  nineteen  years  younger  than 
Pierre,  married  Marguerite,  Marie’s  younger  sister,  who  was  then 
aged  twenty-nine,  or  four  years  older  than  her  husband,  an 
unusual  thing  in  those  days.  At  Bouen,  and  after  their  final 
removal  to  Paris  in  1662,  the  two  families  lived  together  in  the 
same  house  in  such  close  union  that  it  was  only  on  the  death  of 
Pierre,  in  1685,  that  any  division  was  made  of  the  property  of 
the  two  wives. 

Now,  two  points  are  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  Pierre’s  own 
marriage.  The  story  told  by  his  nephew  Fontenclle  that,  in  order 
to  overcome  M.  de  Lamperiere’s  financial  objections  he  would 
have  had  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  has 
since  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  fiction  ;  but  it  still  remains 
true  that  there  icerc  difficulties  with  Marie’s  father ;  of  W'hat 
kind,  1  will  endeavour  to  make  clear.  Another  striking  incident 
is  the  rumour  of  the  bridegroom’s  death  which  got  abroad  on  his 
wedding-night  and  was  so  far  credited  that  the  Academician 
Menage  composed  a  Latin  epitaph  in  his  memory  !  This  rumour 
is  generally  explained  by  a  sudden  indisposition.  Personally  1 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  what  took  ]ilace  w’as  a  nervous  crisis 
of  quite  another  character,  the  outcome  of  a  moral  and  senti¬ 
mental  revulsion.  This  I  explain  as  follows  :  Pierre  Corneille 
had  originally  asked  M.  de  Lamperiere  for  the  hand,  not  of  Marie, 
but  of  his  younger  daughter,  then  aged  nineteen,  whom  he  loved 
and  who  returned  his  affection.  The  father  was  mean  and  selfish, 
he  did  not  think  the  dramatist  a  good  enough  “  catch  ”  for 
Marguerite,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  “dump”  upon  him 
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the  elder  girl.  Corneille,  after  a  stout  resistance,  yielded,  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  entreaty  of  Marguerite  herself ,  who  preferred  a  partial 
to  a  complete  separation  from  her  lover.  Pierre  supplies  us  with 
frequent  instances  of  this  situation  in  his  tragedies. 

Most  students  of  Corneille  suggest  that  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  Thomas  and  Marguerite  was  concluded  at  the  bidding  of  Pierre 
himself.  If  so,  we  might  ascribe  it  to  the  latter’s  anxiety  not 
to  allow  Marguerite  to  sacrifice  her  whole  life  to  an  affection  which 
circumstances  would  irrevocably  confine  within  the  platonic 
sphere ,  or  else  to  a  more  pressing  desire  to  save  himself  from  a 
threatening  revival  of  his  former  passion.  But  from  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  his  plays  I  would  conclude,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
only  acquiesced  in  the  engagement  after  a  severe  and  protracted 
moral  struggle. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  subject  of  his  tragedies. 

If  we  exclude  the  ex  machina  plays,  borrowed  from  classical 
mythology,  such  as  G^dipe  and  Andromede,  a  careful  perusal  of 
Pierre  Corneille’s  original  dramas  subsequent  to  his  marriage  in 
1640  reveals  a  curious  harping  on  one  main  theme,  and  numer¬ 
ous  variations  in  point  of  material  detail  serve  but  to  illustrate 
their  psychological  unity  and  consistency  of  purpose.  Indeed, 
this  sameness  of  the  basic  elements  would  almost  suggest  poverty 
of  invention,  were  it  not  susceptible  of  explanation  as  the  volun¬ 
tary  or  sub-conscious  working  of  personal  influences.  Invariably 
the  plot  originates  in  a  marriage  which  the  intervention  of  a 
selfish  father  has  brought  about  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
two  lovers.  Thus,  for  the  famous  Cornelian  type  of  the  “p4re 
noble,”  immortalised  in  Don  Diegue  and  the  elder  Horace,  is 
substituted  another  type  of  the  paternal  with  equally  marked,  if 
op{X)site,  characteristics  (P’elix,  Valens,  Prusias,  Vinius,  Orode, 
etc.) ;  a  glaring  departure  from  the  earlier  tradition  which  I  would 
fain  ascribe  to  the  attitude  adopted  by  M.  de  Lamperiere  in  his 
dealings  with  the  dramatist.  Invariably,  too,  the  lovers,  while 
bitterly  deploring  the  sternness  of  fate,  yet  yield  to  the  parental 
will ;  and,  not  infrequently,  when  the  forsaken  lover  is  sufficiently 
convinced  of  the  indifference  of  the  deserter  to  the  third  party, 
he  for  she)  will  urge  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  an  otherwise 
painful  course,  viz.,  the  close  relationship  between  the  parties, 
thanks  to  which  the  continuance  of  daily  intercourse  between  the 
(jiiondam  lovers  will  still  be  possible.  Moreover,  Corneille’s 
“brothers”  and  “sisters”  are  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
“  fathers.”  They  are  all  designed  on  a  similar  pattern,  a  very 
striking  and  peculiar  one.  The  poet  has  given  us  three  pairs  of 
brothers,  in  Rodogune,  Nicomedc  and  Tite  et  Berenice,  whose  love 
for  the  same  woman  is  in  all  three  cases  the  key  to  the  dramatic 
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situation;  in  all  three  cases,  again,  the  result  which  Corneille 
deduces  from  their  rivalry  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  that 
deduced  by  the  vast  majority  of  dramatists  who  have  employed 
this  stage  dilemma :  one  of  the  brothers  will  sacrifice  him¬ 
self  on  the  altar  of  devotion.  Where  we  come  across  a  brothei' 
and  sister,  as  in  Agesilas  and  Pulcherie,  their  respective  love  in¬ 
terests  will  conflict,  and  to  her  brother’s  happiness  in  love  the 
sister  will  sacrifice  her  own.  Once  only,  in  Agesilas,  Corneille 
shows  us  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  gives  up  her  own  lover  to  the 
other,  whereuix)n  the  man  remarks,  somewhat  cavalierly  : 

J’en  suis  au  d^sespoir,  mais  je  n’ai  point  de  frfere 

Que  je  puisse  k  mon  tour  vous  prier  d ’accepter, 

thereby  suggesting  what  in  Corneille’s  view  would  be  the  most 
natural  “consolation  prize  ’’  in  the  circumstances.  Likewise,  in 
Sophonisbe,  the  heroine  admits  her  keen  regret  at  not  having 
married  to  her  sister  the  thwarted  suitor  ; 

Apres  m ’avoir  perdu,  il  m’aurait  fait  connaitre 

Qu’il  voulait  m’etre  encor  tout  ce  qu’il  pouvait  m’etre, 

Se  rattacher  a  moi  par  les  liens  du  sang, 

Corneille  returns  to  this  pet  theory  in  Pulcherie,  where  the 
princess  commands  the  young  man  whom  she  loves  but  for  reasons 
of  state  must  not  wed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  her  aged  nominal 
husband,  and  in  Surena,  where  a  love-sick  maiden  exjiresses  her 
feelings  with  naturalness  and  simplicity  : 

Tu  vois  quelle  amitid  j’ai  fait  avec  sa  soeur; 

Je  crois  le  voir  en  elle,  et  e'est  quelque  douceur. 

Of  course,  for  these  collateral  unions  to  prove  acceptable  to  the 
parted  lovers,  and  more  especially  to  the  forsaken  party,  one 
condition  is  essential,  that  the  “  union  of  hearts  ’’  appears  indis¬ 
soluble.  But  the  confidence  originally  felt  on  this  point  will  be 
rudely  shaken  at  a  later  date.  Passion  in  the  first  instance  gave 
way  to  Duty ;  will  not  the  latter  in  its  turn  give  way  to  Passion 
within  the  performance  of  Duty  itself  ?  Hence  a  dramatic  interest 
almost  wholly  bred  of  psychological  refinements.  In  rare  cases 
only  do  we  find  an  initial  revolt,  when  the  forsaken  party  antici¬ 
pates  this  evolution  from  Duty  to  Passion  of  the  prospective  bride 
or  bridegroom.  But  in  several  of  the  plays  written  subsequently 
to  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Corneille  with  Marguerite  de  Lam- 
periwe  there  will  appear  a  “  fourth  party  ’’  on  whom  the  “  free 
partner’’  can  fall  back,  and  eventually  will  fall  back,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  express  desire  of  his  (or  her)  former  admirer. 
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And  here  again  the  family  ties  may  be  strengthened  anew,  the 
second  marriage  involving,  so  to  speak,  a  reduplication  of  the 
conditions  governing  the  previous  one. 

We  are  fast  approaching  a  succession  of  stage  events  such  as 
ray  hypothesis  suggested  as  having  marked  Pierre  Corneille’s 
private  life.  A  detailed  examination  of  his  dramatic  works  would 
enable  us  to  follow  almost  step  by  step  the  various  phases  of  his 
sentimental  evolution. 

At  first  sight  there  would  appear  to  be  but  a  faint  connection 
between  Polyeucte,  produced  in  164’2,  and  Corneille’s  recent 
marriage.  But  already  we  are  shown  the  ambitious  father 
(Felix)  compelling  his  daughter  (Pauline),  who  is  in  love  with  a 
high-minded  but  improvident  admirer  (Severe),  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  a  wealthy  magnate  (Polyeucte) .  Of  course  Pauline  is 
deeply  distressed,  but  she  submits  without  murmur,  and  even 
justifies  her  submission  : 

Mais  que  sert  le  merite  ou  manque  la  fortune? 

L’un  etait  grand  en  lui,  I’autre  faible  et  commune; 

Trop  invincible  obstacle,  et  dont  trop  rarement 
Triomphe  aupr^s  d’un  pere  un  vertueux  amanti  .  .  . 

Mais,  puisque  mon  devoir  m’imposait  d’autres  lois, 

De  quelque  amant  pour  moi  que  mon  p^re  eut  fait  choix  .  .  . 
J’en  aurais  soupir4,  mais  j’aurais  ob4i. 

And  Severe  himself  owns  that  “  Son  devoir  fut  juste  et  son  pke 
eut  raison.”  But  the  sense  of  duty  that  bids  Pauline  respond 
to  her  husband’s  tenderness  fails  to  quench  her  melancholy  regret 
of  the  past ; 

Ma  raison,  il  est  vrai,  dompte  mes  sentiments, 

Mais,  quelque  autorite  que  sur  lui  elle  ait  prise, 

Elle  n’y  r^gne  pas,  elle  les  tyrannise; 

Et,  quoique  le  dehors  soit  sans  Emotion, 

Le  dedans  n’est  que  trouble  et  que  sedition. 

The  denouement  of  the  play  is  well  known.  Severe  reappears 
in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Imperial  favour  at  the  very 
moment  when  Polyeucte,  owing  to  his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  deprived  of  his  former  power  and  sentenced  to  death, 
despite  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Pauline.  For  the  martyr’s 
heroism — and  perhaps  even  more  his  neglect  of  his  wife  ! — has  at 
last  succeeded  in  awakening  her  love.  Finally  Polyeucte,  before 
he  goes  forth  to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  executioners, 
entrusts  the  future  welfare  of  Pauline,  wdth  whose  past  history 
he  is  fully  acquainted,  to  her  former  lover.  1  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  to  recognise  an  autobiographical  element  in  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  bestowal,  but  my  friend.  Professor  Oger,  of  Bedford 
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College,  pointed  out  to  me  that  by  resorting  to  an  ingenious 
device  of  transi)osing  the  respective  sexes  of  the  characters,  topical 
allusions  became  at  once  numerous  and  distinct.  Read  with  such 
a  transposition  in  mind,  the  scene  (Act  II.  Scene  2)  where 
Pauline,  although  she  confesses  “  un  je  ne  sais  quel  charme  encor 
vers  vous  m’enqxjrte,”  yet  gives  Severe  to  understand  that  he 
has  nothing  to  expect  from  her,  this  scene  would  eorresixmd 
exactly,  both  in  speech  and  substance,  to  an  interview  held  in 
parallel  circumstances  between  Pierre  Corneille  and  his  sister-in- 
law.  Personally  1  should  not  be  far  from  seeing  in  Polyeucte’s 
self-obliteration  for  love  of  God  a  distant  reminiscence  of  a  possible 
offer  by  Marguerite  to  take  the  veil;  likewise,  in  Felix’s  sug¬ 
gestion  to  his  daughter  that  she  should  use  her  former  power  over 
Severe  in  order  to  avert  from  their  family  the  Imperial  wrath  1 
would  fain  detect  a  request  from  M.  de  Liamperiere  to  Marguerite, 
that  she  should  induce  her  lover  to  turn  his  attentions  to  her 
elder  sister  : 

Fblix  :  Si  quelque  espoir  me  reste,  il  n'est  plus  aujourd'hui 
Qu’en  I’absolu  pouvoir  qu’il  te  domiait  sur  lui; 

Manage  eu  ma  faveur  I’amour  qui  le  possede. 

Pauline  :  Moi,  moil  que  je  revoie  un  si  puissant  vainqueur; 

Et  m ’expose  a  des  yeux  qui  me  percent  le  cceur? 

Mon  pere,  je  suis  femme,  et  je  sais  ma  faiblesse. 


But,  as  usual,  she  will  yield  :  “  C’est  a  moi  d’obeir,  puis  que  vous 
commandez,”  and  will  plead  eloquently  for  her  father  and 
husband  : 


C’est  beaueoup  qu’une  femme,  autrefois  tant  aimee, 

Et  dont  I’amour  peut-etre  encor  vous  peut  toucher, 

Doive  ti  votre  grand  coeur  ce  qu’ellc  a  de  plus  cher. 

Let  US  compare  with  these  lines  from  Polyeucte  the  following, 
taken  from  llodocjune  (1645),  which  seem  to  comj3lete  these 
striking  analogies  by  the  addition  of  the  blood  ties  uniting  the 
two  rivals.  Seleucus,  in  love  with  Eodogune  concurrently  with 
his  brother  Antiochus,  implores  the  latter  not  to  allow'  their 
rivalry  to  engender  hatred  : 

Malgre  I’eclat  du  trone  et  I’amour  d’une  femme, 

Faisons  si  bicn  regiier  I’arnitie  sur  notre  ame, 

Qu'etouffant  dans  leur  perte  un  regret  suborneur 
Dans  le  bonheur  d’un  frere  on  trouve  son  bonheur. 


Bead  sister  in  lieu  of  brother,  and  the  connection  is  clear.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  transposition  we  shall  hud  the  heroine  embarking 
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on  a  lucid  and  penetrating  analysis  of  her  own — or  rather  tk- 
author’s — sentimental  perplexities  : 

II  est  des  iwuds  secrets,  il  est  des  sympathies 
Dont  par  le  doux  rapport  les  ames  assorties 
S’attachent  I’une  a  1 'autre,  et  se  laissent  piquer 
Par  ces  je  ne  sais  quoi  qu’on  ne  peut  expliquer. 
f'est  par  que  Tun  d’eux  obtient  la  pr4f4rence; 

Je  crois  voir  I’autre  encore  avec  indifference, 

Mais  cette  indifference  est  une  aversion 
Lorsque  je  la  compare  avec  ma  passion. 

Etrange  effet  d  'amour !  incroyable  chim^re ! 

Je  voudrais  etre  a  lui  si  je  n'aimais  son  frerel 


Nevertheless  : 

Quelque  6poux  que  le  ciel  veuille  me  destiner, 

C'est  a  lui  pleinement  que  je  veux  me  donner  .  .  , 

L 'hymen  me  le  rendra  pr^cieux  k  son  tour 
Et  le  devoir  fera  ce  qu'aurait  fait  Vamour. 

In  these  last  lines  Corneille  expounds  anew,  as  if  to  blind 
himself  by  dint  of  argument,  his  pet  theory  that  in  the  long  run 
Duty  must  needs  conquer  Love.  His  very  insistence  arouses  our 
suspicions.  Evidently  he  requires  a  great  deal  of  self-persuasion ! 
In  the  line  “  I  would  be  his,  did  I  not  love  his  brother  ’’—read 
“  sister  ” — we  have  a  repetition  of  the  idea  previously  expressed 
by  Sophonisba,  and,  as  it  w’ould  appear,  shared  alike  by  the  lover 
who  has  been  forced  into  a  distasteful  union  and  the  lover  who 
remains  untrammelled.  Hence,  in  Corneille’s  drama,  as  in  his 
life,  the  appearance  of  a  fourth  personal  equation  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  second  marriage  on  many  points  similar  to  the  first. 
But,  apart  from  the  question  of  relationship,  Sophonisba  gives 
utterance  to  a  more  general  feeling  common  to  the  pride  of  all 
Cornell  Han  lovers  : 

Des  coeurs,  que  la  vertu  renonce  k  poss^der 

La  conquete  toujours  semble  douce  k  garder . 

Qu'U  m'adore  en  secret,  qu'aucune  nouveaute 
N'ose  le  consoler  de  ma  d^loyaute; 

Ne  pouvant  etre  a  moi,  qu'il  ne  soit  k  personne 
Ou  qu'il  souffre  du  moins  que  mon  seul  choix  le  donnel 

Those,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many,  who  would  see  here  nothing 
but  an  outrageous  manifestation  of  feminine  vanity  and  coquetry, 
are  seriously  mistaken.  Indeed,  in  stating  that  this  desire  was 
the  outcome  of  pride,  I  may  possibly  have  under-rated  its 
moral  beauty,  for  through  this  very  desire  Corneille’s  lovers 
rise  to  the  highest  conception  of  love.  Listen,  for  instance,  to 
Plautine,  in  Othon,  when,  in  order  to  save  her  lover’s  life,  she 
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advises  him  to  marry  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  and  seeks  to 
silence  his  protests  by  the  following  encouragement  : 

I'ous  ai-jc  ordonne 
D'iteindre  tout  Vamour  que  je  vous  ai  donne? 

Si  I’injuste  rigueur  de  notre  destinee 
Ne  permet  plus  I’espoir  d’un  heureux  hym^nee, 

II  est  un  autre  amour  dont  les  vceux  innocents 
S’el^vent  au-dessus  du  commerce  des  sens. 

Plus  la  flamme  en  est  pure,  et  plus  elle  est  durable, 

II  rend  de  son  objet  le  cceur  inseparable;  .  .  . 

Et  n ’aspire  qu’au  bien  d ’aimer  et  d’etre  aim^.  .  .  . 

Je  7ic  vous  dcfei^ds  point  une  douleiir  muette, 

Pourvu  que  votre  front  n’en  soit  point  I’interprete 
Et  que  de  votre  cceur  vos  yeux  independants 
Triomphent  comme  moi  des  troubles  du  dedans. 

We  can  readily  divine  the  heart-rendings  that  underlie  the 
pathetic  reserve  and  apparent  reasonableness  of  her  exhortation. 
Moreover,  Plautine  will  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  beguile  her 
grief.  To  her  ;  “  Vouloir  ne  plus  aimer  c’est  deja  n’aimer  plus,” 
so  that  she  will  jirolong  her  grief  and  aggravate  it  relentlessly. 
For  she  glories  in  her  sufferings,  convinced  as  she  rightly  is  that 
he  shares  them  : 

I ’amour  au  desespoir  fait  gloirc  encore  d ’aimer; 

II  en  fait  de  souffrir,  et  souffre  avec  Constance, 

Voyant  Vobjet  aime  partager  sa  souffrance ; 

II  regarde  ses  maux  comme  un  doux  souvenir 
De  Vunion  des  caeurs  qui  ne  saurait  finir. 

Thus  speaks  Mandane,  another  of  Corneille’s  heroines,  in  Agesilas 
(1666),  when  she  in  her  turn  entreats  the  man  she  loves  to 
renounce  her — as  their  marriage  would  imperil  both  his  life  and 
her  brother's.  Another  instance  of  the  self-sacrificing  sister ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  strange  play  presents  to  us  yet 
another  pair  of  devoted  sisters  and  a  lover  who  finds  himself 
engaged  to  the  one  while  he  is  in  love  w'ith  the  other  : 

J’avais  su  qu’Aglatide  etait  des  plus  aimables; 

On  rn ’avail  dit  qu’a  Sparte  elle  savait  charmer; 

Et  sur  des  bruits  si  favorables 
Je  me  repondais  de  I’aimer. 

A  ce  moment  fatal  qui  nous  permit  la  vue 
Et  de  vous  et  de  cette  soeur, 

Mon  ame  devint  toute  dmue 
Et  le  trouble  aussitot  s’empara  de  mon  cceur. 

Je  le  sentis  pour  elle  tout  de  glace; 

Je  le  sentis  tout  de  flamme  pour  vous, 

Vous  y  regnates  k  sa  place 
Et  ses  regards  aux  miens  n’offrirent  rien  de  doux. 
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And  here,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  “triangle”  becomes  a 
‘‘  quadrangle,”  not  to  say  a  parallelogram.  She  also  is  to  he 
married  to  a  suitor  of  her  father’s  choice  : 


II  faut  pourtant  I’aimer,  du  moins  il  faut  le  feindro; 

II  faut  vous  voir  aimer  ailleurs. 

Vojez  s’il  fut  jamais  un  amant  plus  a  plaiudre, 

Un  coeur  plus  accable  de  mortelles  douleurs. 

C’est  un  malheur  sans  doute  egal  au  tr^pas  meme, 

Que  d’attacher  sa  vie  a  ce  qu’on  n’aime  pas; 

Mais  voir  en  d'autres  mains  passer  tout  ce  qu'on  aime 
C’est  un  malheur  encor  plus  grand  que  le  trepas. 

This  duplication  of  the  original  Leit-motiv  reapjiears  in  Tite  et 
Berenice  (1670),  where  it  is  further  complicated  by  psychological 
developments  of  a  novel  and  even  more  subtle  kind.  The  bio¬ 
grapher  can  hold  his  own  pretty  well  throughout  by  frequent 
recourse  to  transpositions,  but  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  the 
characters  on  the  stage  perform  their  evolutions  within  the  con¬ 
ditions  postulated  -in  life --by  the  first  or’  second  marriage 
respectively. 

In  the  first  act  ]lomitia  relates  to  a  friend  how  her  prospect 
of  marriage  W'ith  Domitian  w’as  obstructed  by  his  father— the 
usual  story.  Yet  we  find  her  a  little  later  admiring  Titus, 
Domitian’s  brother ;  in  this  connection  we  should  not  forget  that 
Thomas  Corneille  was  handsomer  than  Pierre,  as  the  latter  con¬ 
fesses,  and  independent  of  all  ties.  So  theie  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  : 


A  peine  je  le  vis,  sans  maitresse  et  sans  femme, 

Que  mon  orgueil  vers  lui  tourna  toute  mon  ame, 
lit  s’^tant  empare  du  plus  doux  de  mes  soins. 

Sun  jrcre  commen^a  d  me  plaire  un  peu  moins, 

Non  qu'il  ne  fut  toujours  maitre  de  ma  tendresse, 

Mais  je  la  regardais  ainsi  qu’une  faiblesse. 

Thus  pride  and  conventional  morality  combine  to  divert  love 
into  a  “proper”  channel — if  they  fail  to  eliminate  it  altogether, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  Domitia’s  new  aspirations  nothing  is 
required  but  that  Titus-Thomas  should  prove  responsive.  And 
Titus-Thomas,  who  is  a  somewhat  laggard  lover,  probably  because 
he  has  been  much  spoilt  in  other  quarters,  takes  his  time,  but 
ultimately  condescends  : 

Je  commencais  pourtant  a  n’en  plus  rion  attendre 
Quund  je  vis  dans  ses  yeux  quelque  chose  de  tendre. 

II  me  reudit  visite,  et  fit  tout  ce  qu'on  fait 
Alors  qu’on  veut  aimer,  et  qu'on  aime  en  effet. 
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'I’he  next  i)oint  is  to  obtain  the  other  brother’s  consent,  an 
enterprise  at  once  delicate  and  unpleasant  : 

■“  Telle  (|iie  je  puis  etre,  obtenez-iiioi  d’un  frere.” — 

‘‘  Qu’obtiendrai-jp  d’un  frere  amoureux  et  jaloux?  ” 

Jealous?  indeed  :  “Oui,  vous  m’avez  aime  jusqu’ii  I’amonr  de 
Tite,”  he  exclaims  bitterly,  on  hearing  the  news,  wheren])on  she 
protests,  half  sincerely  as  it  were  : 

Non,  seigneur,  je  vous  aime  et  garde  au  fond  de  Tame 
Tout  ce  que  j’eus  pour  vous  de  tendresse  et  de  flamme  .  .  . 

Mais,  sans  dissimuler,  j’ose  aussi  vous  le  dire, 

Ce  n’est  pas  mon  dessein  qu’il  m’en  coute  1 ’empire — 

which ,  translated  into  ordinary  prose ,  means  :  “  1  am  now  twenty- 
nine  and  it  is  quite  time  1  married.”  And  no  doubt  she — I  mean 
Marguerite — is  perfectly  justified  ;  she  has  wasted  ten  years  of  her 
life  to  satisfy  what  most  members  of  her  sex  will  brand  as  ”  man’s 
selfishness.”  She  advises  him — 1  mean  Pierre — to  be  more 
lenient  in  his  judgments  and  disinterested  in  his  affections,  flat¬ 
tering  him  ail  the  while.  How  truly  and  exquisitely  feminine  ! 

N’ayez  pas  uue  ame  assez  basse  et  commune 
Pour  s’opposer  au  ciel  qui  vie  rend  par  autnii 
Ce  que  trap  de  vertu  vie  fait  perdre  par  ltd. 

Pour  peu  ([ue  vous  m’aimiez,  aimez  mes  avantages, 

11  n’est  point  d’autre  amour  digue  des  grands  courages. 

For  the  man’s  reply  we  must  look  to  Berenice  herself ;  a  few 
verbal  alterations  would  suffice  to  restore  to  the  following  speech 
its  topical  character  : 

Et  je  pourrois  souffrir  votre  hymen  a  ma  vue? 

Si  roiiH  ariez  clioid  quelque  objet  sans  eclat 
il  s’est  assez  puni  de  son  manque  de  foi,” 

-Me  dirai-je,  et  sou  coeur  n’en  est  pas  moins  a  nioi. 

.Mais  Domitie  est  belle,  elle  a  tout  I’avantage 
Qu’ajoute  uu  vrai  mdrite  a  I’eclat  du  visage, 

Et  pour  vous  ^pargner  les  discours  superflus, 

Elle  est  digue  de  vous,  si  vous  uc  m ’aimez  plus. 

Kile  a  gagne  stir  vous  de  ne  vous  plus  deplaire : 

L’hyvirn  nchevera  de  vie  faire  oublier; 

Elle  aura  votre  coeur  et  I’aura  tout  entier. 

But  his  eloquence  is  of  no  avail,  and  his  objection  over-ruled  by 
the  pitiless  logic  of  the  argumentum  ad  homincm  : 

J’ai  vu  ce  que  j’aimais  choisi  pour  etre  a  vous 
Et  je  I’ai  vu  longtemps  sans  en  etre  jaloux. 

Vous  n’aimiez  Domitie  alors  (pio  par  contrainte; 
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Vous  vous  faisiez  eft’ort,  j’iniitais  votre  feints; 

comme  aux  lois  d’un  p^re  it  falluit  obeir, 

Je  feignais  cl’oublier,  voua  de  ne  point  liair. 

She  drives  her  point  home  with  remarkable  effect,  skilfully 
gliding  over  the  fact  that  in  the  first  marriage  hers  had  been  the 
choice  accepted.  But  he  is  shaken ;  he  does  not  feel  altogether 
innocent  of  the  charge.  By  dint  of  disguising  his  aversion  to 
his  wife,  he  has  ceased  to  look  upon  her  with  aversion,  and,  im¬ 
perceptibly,  from  indifference  he  has  drifted  towards  affection; 
from  passion  to  duty  and  then  through  duty  back  to  passion ,  which 
by  no  means  implies  forgetfulness  of  the  past  : 

Non,  malgr4  les  attraits  de  sa  belle  rivale, 

Malgr6  les  voeux  flottants  de  mon  ame  inegale, 

Je  veux  Vaimer,  je  Vaune,  et  sa  seule  beauts 
Pouvait  me  consoler  de  ce  que  j’ai  quitte.  .  .  . 

Mais  je  ne  vois  pas  bien  que  j’en  sols  encor  maitre, 

Et  mon  coeur  malgre  moi  rappelle  un  souvenir 
Que  je  n’ose  ^couter,  et  ne  saurais  bannir. 

A  complex  but  very  human  frame  of  mind  this,  which  would 
apply  equally  to  Pierre  and  Marguerite.  Marie,  in  her  fondness 
for  her  husband,  has  her  suspicions. 

Souvent  meme,  au  milieu  des  off  res  de  sa  foi, 

II  semble  tout  a  coup  qu’il  n’est  pas  avcc  moi, 

Qu’il  a  quebjue  plus  douce  ou  noble  inquietude  .  .  . 

II  s’efforce  m’aimer,  mais  il  ne  m’aime  pas. 

She  has  suffered  accordingly,  hut  her  revenge  is  at  hand  :  Piem* 
will  suffer  through  Marguerite  : 

Entre  les  bras  d’un  autre  un  autre  amour  la  livre, 

Elle  suit  mon  exemple,  et  se  plait  a  le  suivre ! 

What  an  intensely  interesting  domestic  drama  is  presented  us 
by  this  extraordinary  “menage  a  quatre  ”  ! 

Brotherly  affection  is  to  triumph  over  Tjove.  Not  without  a 
struggle,  as  we  have  seen,  and  wdiat  a  struggle !  But  would  we 
have  it  otherwise  ?  Yet  possibly  w^e  might  have  preferred  another 
more  speedy  and  more  cruel  issue,  enough  to  break  instead  of 
merely  wounding  the  heart  and  condemning  the  sufferer  through 
long  years  of  senile  agony  to  watch  the  daily  progress  of  his 
defeat  :  “  O  rage  !  6  desespoir  !  6  vieillesse  ennemie  !  ”  Por  it  is 
age,  and  age  alone,  that  has  stolen  from  him  his  love.  She  has 
failed  to  understand  that  “  the  heart  is  never  wrinkled.’’ 

Ce  n’est  point  ii  mon  age  soupirer  d ’amour, 

Je  le  sais,  mais  enfin  cbacun  a  sa  faiblesse, 
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exclaims  Martian  (Pulch&rie,  1672),  the  white-haired  warrior,  in  a 
scene,  exquisite  and  unique  of  its  kind,  where  he  and  his  daughter 
Justine  indulge  in  a  mutual  confession.  The  hour  of  trial  has 
come  for  the  old  man,  and  he  will  sacrifice  himself.  He  had 
already  said  elsewhere  (to  Mademoiselle  du  Parc),  alluding  to  his 
younger  rivals;  “  J’en  ai,  vous  le  savez,  que  je  ne  puis  hair,” 
and  he  will  consent  to  plead  against  his  own  interests  ; 

Apprends  que  dans  un  age  use  coinme  le  mien, 

Qui  n’ose  souhaiter  ni  meme  accepter  rien, 

L ’amour  hors  d’interet  s ’attache  a  ce  qu’il  aime 
Kt  n’osant  rien  pour  soi,  le  sert  centre  soi-meme. 

JrsTixE  ;  N’ayant  rien  pretendu,  de  quoi  soupirez-vous? 

3Iartian  :  Pour  ne  pretendu,  rien  on  n’est  pas  moins  jaloux  ; 

Et  ces  desirs,  qu’eteint  le  declin  de  la  vie 
N'empechent  pas  de  voir  avec  un  ceil  d’envie, 

Quand  on  est  d’un  merite  a  pouvoir  faire  honneur, 

Et  qu'il  faut  qu’un  autre  age  emporte  le  bonheur. 

And  yet  the  woman  who  forsakes  him  with  an  assurance  of  her 
everlasting  ‘‘  sympathy  ”  did  love  him  at  one  time,  if  neither 
wisely  nor  too  well.  Let  us  recall  how  at  the  outset  she  begged 
her  sister  to  accept  his  proposal  and  save  her  from  herself  : 

Qu’il  est  fort,  cet  amour!  Sauve-m’en  si  tu  peux. 

Vois  L4on,  parle-lui,  derobe-moi  ses  veeux  : 

M’en  faire  un  prompt  larcin,  e’est  un  rendre  service 
Qui  saura  m’arracher  des  Lords  du  precipice  : 

Je  le  crains,  je  me  crains,  s’il  n’engage  sa  foi: 

Et  je  suis  trop  a  lui,  tant  qu’il  est  tout  a  moi. 

It  is  evident  that  ”  les  temps  ont  change,  madame,  et  vous 
aussi.”  For  to  this  same  man,  over  whom  the  coquette  had  been 
ever  anxious  to  retain  her  hold,  shall  be  given,  in  his  old  age, 
the  crumbs  of  the  new  love  feast ,  the  doubtful  happiness  of  a  life 
in  common  and  a  common  environment.  Indeed,  as  I  view  it. 
the  personal  reference,  if  any,  in  the  daiouement  of  Pulcherie,  lies 
ill  the  nominal  marriage  of  the  heroine  and  Alartian. 

The  “old  man,”  however,  does  not  give  in  altogether.  He 
must  still  be  subject  to  occasional  outbursts  of  revolt.  Possibly 
these  may  not  be  publicly  displayed,  but  to  what  cause  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  dissolution  of  the  common  establishment  in  1681  when, 
after  so  many  years,  Pierre,  then  aged  seventy-five,  and  Thomas 
part  company  to  set  up  house  each  with  his  own  family.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  already  profound  and  poignant  bitterness 
in  Pierre’s  last  tragedy,  the  uneven  Imt  often  sublime  Sarnia 
(1679)  : 


Cest  bien  a&sez,  6  ciel,  que  le  pouvoir  supreme 
Me  livrc  a  d'autres  bras  aiix  yeux  de  cc  quo  j'aiuic, 
Ne  me  condamne  pas  a  ce  iiouvel  ennui 
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De  voir  tout  ce  que  j’aime  entre  les  bras  d’uutrui.  .  .  . 

Quc  Ic  del  n'a-t-il  mis  en  ma  main  ct  la  votre 
Ou  de  n'etre  a  personne,  ou  d’etre  Van  a  Vantrel 

Ah  !  why  did  she  not  remain  faithful  to  her  sad  and  thrilling 
avowal  of  earlier  days? — 

Vivcz,  seigneur,  vivez,  afin  que  je  languisse, 

Qu’a  VOS  feux  ma  langueiir  rcnde  longtemps  justice, 

Le  trepas  k  vos  yeux  me  semblerait  trop  doux, 

Et  je  n'ai  pas  encore  assez  souffert  pour  vous. 

Je  veux  qu’im  noir  chagrin  pas  Icnts  me  consume, 

Qu’il  mo  laisse  a  longs  traits  gouter  son  amertume, 

Je  reux,  sans  que  la  mort  ose  me  secourir, 

Toujours  aimer,  toujours  souffrir,  toujours  mourir. 

fhit  no,  jealous  vanity  is  too  strong,  and,  since  she  cannot  marry 
him , 


II  faut  qu’un  autre  hymen  me  mette  en  assurance, 

N’y  portez,  s'il  se  pent,  que  de  I’indiffercnce; 
l^Iais,  par  de  nouveaux  voeux  dussiez  vous  me  trahir, 

Je  veux  que  vous  aimiez,  afin  de  m’obeir. 

Jo  veux  quc  ce  grand  choix  soit  mon  dernier  ouvrage,  &c. 

Thereu|)on,  to  overcome  his  legitimate  scru|)les,  she  trots  out  for 
liiiu,  with  various  amplifications,  the  stoic  foimula  :  “  Le  devoir 
vient  a  bout  de  ramour  le  plus  ferme,”  adding  another  argu¬ 
ment,  which  springs  no  doubt  from  laudable  forethought :  “  A  la 
posterite  vous  devez  des  neveux.”  The  perpetuity  of  the  race? 
The  immortality  of  fame?  Is  that  all  the  consolation  she  can 
offer?  If  so,  rather 

Que  tout  meure  avec  moi,  madamcl  Que  urimporto 
Qui  foulo  apres  ma  mort  la  terre  qui  me  porte?  .  .  . 

Quand  nous  avons  perdu  le  jour  qui  nous  eclaire 
Cette  sorte  de  vie  est  bien  imaginairc, 

FA  le  moindre  moment  d'un  hovheur  souhaite 
Vaut  mieux  qu'une  si  froide  rt  vaine  eternite. 

And  the  young  and  gallant  Surena.  or  rather  the  old  ami 
broken  Corneille,  repeats  the  everlasting  refrain  of  thinking, 
loving,  suffering  humanity:  “O  ciel  !  faut-il  toujours  aimer, 
souffrir,  mourir?  ” 

But  in  spite  of  all,  woman  with  a  coquettish  and  disdainful 
smile,  and  the  schoolmaster  with  an  air  of  stolid  approval  more 
irksome  than  disdain,  will  continue  to  declare,  as  heretofore,  that 
Pierre  Corneille  “  neither  knew  nor  understood  Love.”  and  to 
call  him  by  that  intolerable  nickname  of  “  le  pere  Corneille.” 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 


the  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTUKY. 

III. 


When  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  Garrick’s  career,  that  of  a 
manager  of  a  theatre,  for  thirty  years  joint-manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  the  story  w^ears  a  different  aspect.  In  spite  of  his  triumphs 
as  an  artist,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  his  management,  the  w^ealth 
and  prosperity  his  calling  brought  him,  the  reader  of  his  bio¬ 
graphy  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised,  astonished,  indignant  at  the 
worries  and  mortifications  that  made  the  player’s  life  as  a 
theatrical  manager  anxious  and  miserable.  Never  was  man  so 
tried,  so  ill-treated,  so  badgered  and  w'orried  by  players,  authors, 
critics,  even  by  those  who  called  themselves  his  friends.  His 
peculiar,  his  phenomenal  success,  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
previous  actor,  roused  up  all  that  envy  and  uncharitableness  which 
even  religion  has  sometimes  sanctioned  when  it  has  been  employed 
against  the  theatre.  Prejudice  in  the  shape  of  Dr.  Johnson,  envy 
in  the  person  of  Macklin,  resentment  in  that  of  Churchill,  dis¬ 
appointment  in  that  of  Smollett,  foppery  in  that  of  Fitzpatrick, 
and  villainy  in  that  of  Hiffernan,  all  these  mischievous  qualities 
were  at  different  times  exerted  to  injure  or  distress  Garrick.  As 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  justly  observed,  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  about  Garrick’s  relations  with  certain  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  is  the  fact  that  men  otherwise  reputed  decent  and  honest 
by  posterity,  should,  in  their  relations  with  him,  descend  to  all 
manner  of  meanness  and  dissimulation.  This  is  indeed  a  curious 
circumstance,  only  to  be  explained  if  we  consider  the  very  peculiar 
position  occupied  by  the  successful  actor  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Courted  and  caressed  by  the  greatest  in  the  land  on  one 
side,  he  was  every  now  and  then  rudely  reminded  that  he  belonged 
to  what  some  were  pleased  to  consider  an  inferior  and  despised 
calling,  and  was  held  fair  game  for  persecution  and  insult  at  the 
hands  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  When  a  member  of 
this  calling  was  seen  to  be  brilliantly  successful,  popular  and 
admired,  and,  above  all,  rich  and  prosperous,  envy  filled  the 
breasts  of  less  prosperous  persons  w^ho  held  themselves  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  mere  players,  rage  stirred  up  the  bile  of  incompetent 
playwrights  whose  wTetched  dramas  the  player  had  dared  to 
reject,  a  desire  to  pull  down  what  they  had  set  up  seized  hold  of 
the  more  malicious  part  of  their  audience ;  and  so  the  most  un- 
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worthy  cause,  the  most  human  infirmity,  the  most  trivial  error 
would  be  seized  upon  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike  at  the 
unprotected  player.  Fully  allowing  for  their  very  venial  imper¬ 
fections  of  character,  humanity  has  seldom  displayed  itself  in  more 
odious  colours  than  in  its  treatment  of  David  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  certain  periods  of  their  careers ;  success  was  dearlv 
bought  that  could  bring  with  it  such  ignoble  treatment,  such 
undeserved  humiliation. 

But  it  is  certain  literary  gentlemen  and  dramatists  who,  above 
all  others,  cut  such  sorry  figures  in  their  dealings  with  Garrick— 
Smollett,  Ealph  the  historian,  Churchill,  even  Goldsmith  and 
Dr.  Johnson.  There  has  been  at  all  times  a  certain  resentment 
on  the  part  of  some  writers  against  the  player,  against  his  imme¬ 
diate  fame,  the  reward  he  reaps  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  adulation 
he  receives  in  his  own  person,  even  the  high  rate  at  which  he 
is  considered  to  be  paid  for  his  labour ;  it  is  a  form  of  jealousy 
that  has  warped  many  otherwise  enlightened  minds ;  an  envy 
that  forgets  that  a  capacity  to  act  is  a  much  rarer  gift  than  a 
capacity  to  write,  that,  ephemeral  as  is  the  actor’s  art,  it  is  by  way 
of  compensation  more  vivid  in  its  appeal,  more  immediate  in  its 
effect,  than  any  other  form  of  art.  Bishop  Tillotson  asked  Better- 
ton  how  it  was  that  a  player  exercised  a  vaster  power  over  human 
sympathies  than  a  preacher.  “  You  in  the  pulpit,”  was  Better- 
ton’s  answer,  “only  tell  a  story,  I  show  facts.”  It  is  to  the 
showier  of  facts  that  the  public  heart  goes  out  in  a  way  that 
distresses,  irritates,  provokes  those  who  judge  the  worth  of  the 
player  from  the  impressive  nonsense  that  Dr.  Johnson  talked 
about  his  art,  or  the  unsympathetic  reflections  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Dr.  Johnson’s  disparagement  of  play-acting  may  be  allowed  to 
pass;  being  short-sighted  and  hard  of  hearing,  the  doctor  could 
hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  w’hat  was  passing  on  a  stage ;  but  his  personal  treatment  of 
Garrick  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
rather  unworthy  jealousy.  The  friendship  that  Garrick  had 
showed  him  in  producing,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  Sage’s 
unendurable  tragedy  of  Irene,  was  poorly  repaid  by  the  ill-natured 
picture  Johnson  drew  of  his  friend  in  No.  200  of  the  Eamhler,  a 
number  published  on  the  very  morning  that  Garrick,  always 
sensitive  and  nervous,  wms  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  a  new 
part.  The  spiteful  depreciation  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of 
Prospero  is  in  no  worse  taste  than  the  self-glorification  of  Johnson 
as  the  rugged  Asper.  That  Johnson  should  have  been  a  little 
envious  of  the  wealth  that  was  being  accumulated  by  his  old 
friend  is  natural ;  they  had  started  life  together ;  Garrick,  the 
more  energetic  of  the  two,  had  outstripped  the  indolent  Johnson 
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in  the  acquisition  of  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  but,  as  Leslie 
Stephen  wrote,  “  a  grave  moral  philosopher  has  no  right  to  look 
askance  at  the  rewards  which  fashion  lavishes  upon  men  of 
lighter  and  less  lasting  merit  which  he  professes  to  despise.” 
Johnson’s  dejjreciation  of  acting  is  ignorant  and  unfeeling — the 
utterance  of  a  Philistine ;  his  behaviour  to  Garrick ,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  grudging  and  ungenerous;  he  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  accept  with  equanimity  either  the  failure  of  his  own 
tedious  play,  or  the  success  of  his  old  schoolfellow.  Throughout 
Johnson’s  life,  by  the  side  of  occasional  commendation  of  Garrick, 
runs  a  constant  stream  of  depreciation  of  the  man  and  unjust 
ridicule  of  his  art. 

Smollett’s  conduct  towards  Garrick  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  treatment  the  actor  had  to  endure  from  a  celebrated 
man.  Garrick  had  politely  and  with  the  usual  protestations  of 
regret,  rejected  a  bad  play  of  Smollett’s  called  the  Rerjicidc.  In 
Roderick  Random  the  author  takes  his  revenge  by  drawing  a 
[wrtrait  of  Garrick  under  the  significant  name  of  Mr.  Marmozet : 
thus  he  writes  ; — 

It  is  not  for  tlie  qualities  of  his  heart  that  this  little  parasite  is 
invited  to  the  tables  of  dukes  and  lords,  who  hire  cooks  for  his  entei- 
tainment  :  his  avarice  they  see  not,  his  ingratitude  they  feel  not,  his 
hypocrisy  acconiinodates  itself  to  their  humours,  and  is  of  consequence 
pleasing;  but  he  is  chiefly  courted  for  his  buffoonery,  and  will  be 
admitted  into  the  choicest  parties  for  his  talent  of  mimicking  I’unch 
and  his  wife  Joan. 

This  attack  appeared  in  1748;  but  in  1757  we  find  Smollett,  in 
his  Uistony  of  England,  lauding  Garrick  to  the  skies  for  his 
genius  as  an  actor  and  the  service  which  as  a  manager  he  had 
done  the  English  stage.  What  had  occurred  in  the  interval  to 
bring  about  this  sudden  change  from  venomous  attack  to  glowing 
panegyric?  Why,  in  the  January  of  1757,  Garrick  had  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  a  patriotic  farce  of  Smollett’s  called  Reprisal,  or 
the  Tars  of  Old  England,  and  paid  him  well  for  it.  From  that 
moment  Smollett  was  his  contrite  friend. 

Garrick’s  biography  teems  with  unpleasant  experiences  of  this 
kind.  He  procures  from  Mr.  Pelham  the  Minister,  by  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  his  influence  alone,  a  pension  for  Palph  the  historian  ; 
but  because  he  will  not  perform  Kalph’s  wretched  plays,  all  grati¬ 
tude  is  forgotten,  and  Ealph  attacks  the  actor  in  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  holds  Garrick  responsible  for  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  a  theatre  that  rejects  the  masterpieces  of  Mr.  Ralph.  It  should 
be  added  that  a  play  of  Ralph’s,  called  The  Astrologer,  had  been 
produced  in  1744,  and  on  the  second  night  of  its  run  the  theatre 
had  to  be  closed  for  want  of  an  audience. 
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Again,  Garrick  helps  with  money  one  Hiffernan,  an  Irish 
adventurer,  and  allows  a  play  of  his  to  he  put  on  at  Drury  Lane; 
but  it  is  so  unsuccessful  that  it  convinces  everybody  but  the  author 
of  his  utter  incapacity  to  please  an  audience.  Thereupon  Hiffer- 
nan  wTites  and  threatens  to  publish  what  Davies  described  as  a 
“  bloody  libel  ”  on  the  private  character  of  Garrick.  As  the  name 
of  his  wife  was  concerned  in  the  libel,  Garrick,  on  hearing  of 
Hiffernan’s  intention,  paid  the  blackmailer  to  suppress  it. 

Dodsley,  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Griffith,  and  many  another  author 
whose  merit  neither  Garrick  nor  anybody  else  could  perceive, 
vented  their  spleen  against  the  manager  by  ascribing  to  all  manner 
of  unworthy  motives  his  rejection  of  their  plays.  The  case  of  the 
poet  Churchill  is  interesting.  In  1761  this  very  irregular  clergy¬ 
man  woke  to  find  himself  famous  by  the  publication  of  his  poem 
the  Rosciad,  a  dramatic  review  in  satirical  verse  of  all  the  leading 
actors  of  the  day.  Small  wonder  that  its  publication  caused  a 
panic  among  the  players,  for  some  of  them  were  scourged  cruelly, 
their  imperfections  ruthlessly  exposed  in  cutting  verses.  Poor 
Tom  Davies,  afterwards  Garrick’s  biographer,  was  driven  from 
the  stage  by  the  lines  : 

Statesman  all  over,  in  plots  famous  grown. 

He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 

An  assiduous  hut  mediocre  actor,  one  Havard,  is  thus  described: 

His  easy,  vacant  face  proclaim’d  a  heart 
Which  coidd  not  feel  emotions,  nor  impart. 

Yates,  an  admirable  comedian,  whose  only  infirmity  was  an 
imperfect  memory,  which  he  would  try  to  conceal  by  repeating 
his  words  over  again,  or  using  some  such  expression  as  “Hark 
ye !  hark  ye !  ’’  until  he  could  remember  what  came  next,  is  thus 
hit  off  : 

Lo  Yates  !  Without  the  least  finesse  of  art 
He  gets  applause. — I  wish  he’d  get  his  part ! 

When  live  Impatience  is  in  full  career. 

How  vilely  “Hark  ye!  hark  ye!”  grates  the  ear; 

When  active  fancy  from  the  brain  is  sent, 

.\nd  stands  on  tip-toe  for  some  wish’d  event, 

I  hate  those  careless  blunders^  which  recall 
Suspended  sense,  and  prove  it  fiction  all. 

Macklin  is  not  spared,  Macklin, 

Whose  acting’s  hard,  affected,  and  constrain’d. 

Whose  features,  as  each  other  they  disdain’d, 

At  variance  set,  inflexible  and  coai’se, 

Ne’er  know  the  workings  of  united  force. 
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Mosso)),  an  Irish  actor  of  power  and  vehemence,  but  awkward 
and  ungainly  in  his  movements,  who,  possessed  of  a  strong  voice 
and  unWinded  vanity,  was  considered,  after  Garrick  and  Barry, 
the  leading  tragedian  of  his  day ,  did  not  please  the  satirist ;  he 
practised  what  was  known  as  the  teapot  attitude — that  is,  he 
sawed  the  air  too  much  with  the  right  hand — 

Mossop  attach’d  to  military  plan. 

Still  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  right-hand  man  ; 

Whilst  the  motith  measures  words  with  seeming  skill, 

The  right  hand  labours,  and  the  left  lies  still. 

For  he,  resolved  on  Scripture  grounds  to  go, 

What  the  right  doth,  the  left  hand  shall  not  know. 

Mosso|)'s  emphasis  was  evidently  eccentric. 

With  studied  impropriety  of  speech, 

He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic’s  reach  ; 

To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state. 

Whilst  principals,  ungraced,  like  lackeys,  wait. 

Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join 
To  stamp  new  vigour  on  the  nervous  line; 

I  In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll. 

He,  she,  it,  and,  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  soul. 

Even  the  elegant  and  admired  Barry  did  not  escape  censure. 
As  Hamlet,  in  Churchill’s  opinion,  he  anticipated  too  prematurely 
the  appearance  of  his  father’s  ghost. 

I 

I  Some  dozen  lines  before  the  ghost  is  there, 

’  Behold  him  for  the  solemn  scene  prepare; 

See  how  he  frames  his  eyes,  poises  each  limb. 

Puts  the  whole  body  into  proper  trim — 

From  whence  we  learn,  with  no  great  stretch  of  art, 

I  Five  lines  hence  comes  a  ghost,  and  ha  !  a  start. 

!  Perhaps  the  most  masterly  lines,  as  they  are  certainly  the  most 
\  severe  in  the  whole  poem,  are  those  describing  the  imperfections 
of  an  obscure  actor,  named  Jackson,  afterwards  lessee  of  the 
:  Edinburgh  theatre. 

:  By  Nature  form’d  in  her  perversest  mood, 

j  With  no  one  requisite  of  art  endued, 

INext  .lackson  came  Ob.servo  that  settled  glare, 

Which  better  speaks  the  puppet  than  the  player ; 

List  to  that  voice— did  ev’^er  Discord  hear 
Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untuned  ear? 

When  to  enforce  some  very  tender  part 
I’he  right  hand  slips  by  instinct  to  the  heart. 

His  soul,  of  every  other  thought  bereft. 

Is  anxious  only  where  to  place  the  left. 
«««*** 
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Awkward,  embarrass’d,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  graeefully,  or  standing  still. 

One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother. 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t’other. 


Fortunately  Churchill  was  a  burly  man — “  the  clumsy  curate 
of  Clapham,”  Foote  called  him — or  some  of  the  players  mi^ht 
have  wreaked  physical  vengeance  on  their  assailant.  As  it  was. 
Davies,  who,  although  one  of  the  sufferers,  gives  a  very  candid 
account  of  the  affair,  describes  the  censured  actors  as  running 
about  like  “  stricken  deer.”  Garrick  found  himself  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  position.  He  alone  of  all  the  players  was  wholly  praised 
by  the  poet,  he  alone  declared  w’orthy  to  fill  the  chair  once  occu¬ 
pied  by  Eoscius.  His  colleagues,  smarting  under  the  lash,  felt 
a  natural  resentment  at  his  immunity.  Garrick,  always  anxious 
to  please  all  parties,  affected  to  think  lightly  of  Churchill’s  eulogy, 
and  ascribed  it  to  a  desire  on  ChurchiH’s  part  to  obtain  free 
admission  to  Drury  Lane.  Garrick’s  sentiments  were  repeated 
to  the  poet,  who  resented  them  bitterly  and  determined  to  punish 
such  ingratitude.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  the  Apology,  which 
was  intended  to  reply  to  the  indignant  actors  and  literary  critics 
of  the  Rosciad,  and  at  the  same  time  drag  down  Garrick  from  his 
former  eminence.  Bitterly  he  poured  contempt  and  ridicule  on 
the  luckless  strolling  players  of  the  day,  from  whose  necessitous 
ranks  was  soon  to  emerge  the  genius  of  jNIrs.  Siddons ;  players 
were  the  ”  lowest  sons  of  earth  ”  ;  and  Garrick  ”  a  hero  from  a 
puppet-sho\^^  ” 

Forgetful  of  himself,  he  rears  his  head. 

And  scorns  the  dunghill,  where  he  first  was  bred. 

*  *  «  «  « 

Let  the  vain  tyrant  sit  amidst  his  guards. 

His  puny  green-room  wits  and  venal  bards. 

Who  meanly  tremble  at  the  puppet’s  frown. 

And  for  a  playhouse  freedom  lose  their  own. 

«  «  •»  *  * 

Ne’er  will  I  flatter,  cringe,  or  bend  the  knee 
To  those  who,  slaves  to  all,  are  slaves  to  me. 

(xarrick,  conscious  that  by  his  own  indiscretion  he  had  incurred 
this  scathing  attack,  affected  to  take  it  in  good  part;  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  of  Churchill  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  poem : 
‘‘I  appear,”  he  wrote,  “as  T  once  saw  a  poor  soldier  on  the 
parade,  who  was  acting  a  pleasantry  of  countenance,  while  his 
back  was  most  woefully  striped  with  the  cat-o’-nine-tails.”  From 
this  moment  Churchill  and  Garrick  became  friends.  There  is  a 
strange  irony  in  the  poet  who  could  pour  such  scoru  upon  the 
straits  and  distresses  of  the  poor  strolling  actor,  writing,  when 
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profligacy  and  extravagance  had  played  havoc  with  his  fortune, 
to  beg  a  loan  from  the  player,  Garrick  : 

Half  drunk,  half  mad,  and  quite  .stripped  of  all  my  money,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  enclose  and  send  by  the  bearer  five  pieces, 
bv  way  of  adding  to  the  favours  already  received  by  yours  sincerely, 

Chakies  Churchill. 

With  his  usual  generosity,  Garrick  repeatedly  assisted  the  un¬ 
fortunate  poet,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  untimely  death,  in  1764,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty -three. 

Of  a  very  different  type  from  Churchill  was  another  of  Garrick’s 
tormenters,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  His  case  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  power  that  lay  in  the  hands  of  any  unw'orthy  creature  to 
use,  or  abuse,  his  opportunity  as  one  of  the  public  to  insult  and 
degrade  an  actor  against  whom  he  cherished  resentment.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  was  an  irhpudent  and  effeminate  Irish  fop,  whose  mincing 
and  wriggling  manners  w’ere  in  unpleasant  contrast  to  his  large 
and  athletic  build.  Originally  befriended  and  encouraged  by  Gar¬ 
rick,  he  came  to  think  himself  a  critic,  and  in  order  to  better 
display  his  critical  acumen  and  serve  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
countryman,  the  tragedian  Mossop,  he  soon  turned  on  Garrick 
and  attacked  his  acting.  Not  content  with  writing  his  deprecia¬ 
tion,  he  would  go  to  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  on  the  nights  Garrick 
was  playing;  if  it  were  a  tragedy,  he  and  his  friends  would  talk 
and  laugh  and  utter  scornful  sounds ;  if  it  were  a  comedy ,  they 
would  sit  wdth  grave  and  immovable  features,  while  the  rest  of  tin? 
audience  were  laughing  heartily.  Even  off  the  stage  he  pursued 
Garrick  with  his  offensive  conduct;  at  the  Shakspeare  Club,  to 
which  they  both  belonged,  he  grossly  insulted  the  great  actor. 
Garrick  was  moved  to  retort ;  he  published  a  passable  satire  in 
verse,  the  Frihbleriad,  in  which  Fitzpatrick  was  ridiculed  as  chief 
of  the  “  fribble  ”  tribe  of  inane  and  insignificant  dandies. 
Churchill,  in  the  Rosciad,  took  up  the  parable,  and  drew  an 
awful  picture  of  the  effeminate  creature. 

Nor  male,  nor  female ;  neither  and  yet  both ; 

Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth ; 

A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait ; 

Affected,  peevish,  prim  and  delicate; 

Fearful  it  seem’d,  though  of  athletic  make. 

Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread. 

O’er  its  pale  cheeks,  the  horrid  manly  red. 

No  one  wall  deny  that  Fitzpatrick  had  brought  on  himself  this 
chastisement,  which  was  well  within  the  rules  of  fair  play  as 
literary  controversy  was  conducted  in  these  days.  But  an  actor 
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who  indulged  in  encounters  of  this  kind  had  a  vulnerable  spot  in 
his  armour  at  which  a  coward  would  not  hesitate  to  strike;  he 
exposed  himself  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  public  stage,  to 
any  mean  or  unscrupulous  attack  his  adversary  might  organise 
against  him.  Fitzpatrick  found  the  desired  opportunity  when 
Garrick,  as  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  decided  to  abolish  the  rule 
that  allowed  persons  to  come  into  the  theatre  at  half-price  after 
the  third  act  of  a  play.  The  measure  w'as,  of  course,  unpopular 
with  a  large  section  of  playgoers ;  to  these  Fitzpatrick 
appealed,  and  under  the  cloak  of  public-spirited  indignation, 
determined  to  gratify  his  private  spite.  He  organised  a  riot.  On 
the  night  of  January  25th,  1762,  the  audience,  led  by  Fitzpatrick, 
who  addressed  them  in  a  speech  from  the  front  of  the  boxes, 
refused  Garrick  a  hearing,  tore  up  the  benches,  destroyed  the 
furniture ,  and  were  only  prevented  from  setting  fire  to  the  theatre 
by  the  jiresence  of  mind  of  Moody,  an  Irish  player,  who  stopped 
a  ruffian  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  the  scenery.  Difficult 
as  it  is  to  believe,  Moody’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  w'as  considered 
most  impudent,  and  when,  the  following  night,  he  tried  to 
apologise  to  the  audience  in  a  jocular  way  by  saying  he  was  sorry 
“he  had  displeased  them  by  saving  their  lives,’’  they  shouted 
to  him  to  go  on  his  knees  and  ask  pardon  for  his  effrontery.  “I 
will  not,  by  heaven!’’  answered  the  resolute  Irishman,  and 
walked  off  the  stage.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  friends  declared  Moody 
should  never  act  again  in  London;  but  Moody,  having  no  fear, 
went  to  see  Fitzpatrick,  told  him  he  intended  to  fight  him,  and 
by  his  firmness  compelled  the  fop  to  put  a  stop  to  his  persecution. 

It  was  this  miserable  incident,  combined  with  other  causes  of 
mortification  and  disappointment,  that  impelled  Garrick  to  leave 
England  in  1763  and  travel  abroad  for  two  years.  It  was  a  wise 
step  ;  not  only  did  he  meet  with  a  reception  on  the  Continent  such 
as  no  English  actor  before  or  since  has  experienced,  but  when  he 
returned  in  1765  to  Drury  Lane,  he  found  a  public  ready  to  take 
him  once  more  to  their  hearts ;  and  until  his  retirement  in  1776 
he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  want  of  appreciation  or 
respect.  But  ignoble  wretches  to  the  last  sought  to  get  money 
from  Garrick  by  disturbing  his  peace  of  mind  ;  by  threatening  him 
with  the  publication  of  gross  libels,  and  hinting  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  mitigate  their  severity  by  a  timely  disbursement  of  ready 
money.  Williams,  a  Welsh  dissenting  minister,  wrote  a  scathing 
personal  attack  on  Garrick  as  actor  and  manager,  but  before 
publishing  it,  he  writes  himself  to  Garrick,  warning  him  that  a 
pamphlet,  eloquently  written  by  a  young  man  of  genius,  and 
calculated  to  do  him  irreparable  mischief,  is  about  to  be  issued, 
unless  Mr.  Garrick  “  take  some  method  to  undeceive  the  young 
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man.”  Diirin"  his  last  illness  an  anonymous  writer,  si^nino  him¬ 
self  ”  Curtius,”  threatened  the  publication  of  three  letters  in 
which  Garrick  was  to  be  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  public 
exposure  of  his  true  character,  but,  adds  “  Curtius,”  in  a  letter 
privately  sent  to  Garrick,  “If,  in  the  swelling  heap  of  charges 
they  contain,  you  can  obviate  some,  they  shall  be  expunged.” 
This  “Curtius”  was  a  dangerous  assailant,  no  other  than  the 
Kev.  William  Jackson,  a  disreputable  Anglican  clergyman,  who 
had  killed  by  a  hideous  slander  Foote,  the  actor.  Foote  had  cari¬ 
catured  Williams  on  the  stage  as  “  Dr.  Viper,”  and  Williams 
revenged  himself  by  suborning  Foote’s  coachman  to  bring  an 
infamous  charge  against  his  master.  The  misery  of  it  had  brought 
about  Foote’s  death  in  1777.  Now,  two  years  later,  this  time 
without  any  provocation,  the  Kev.  William  Jackson,  alias  Curtius, 
employs  his  foul  arts  against  the  dying  Garrick.  But  death  out¬ 
stripped  his  villainous  purposes  and  spared  Garrick  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  facing  this  clerical  ruthan.  Sixteen  years  after  Garrick’s 
death,  Jackson  committed  suicide  in  the  dock  in  Dublin,  when  he 
was  about  to  be  condemned  to  death  as  a  French  spy.  It  is 
shocking  to  think  that  a  man  of  Garrick’s  refinement  and  high 
character  should  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  such  men 
as  Williams  and  Jackson.  Here  we  have  unabashed  blackmailing, 
not  by  ordinary  criminals,  but  by  reverend  persons  of  education 
and  position,  who  should  have  known  better  than  to  approach 
even  a  player  in  so  vile  a  habit. 

With  the  members  of  his  own  calling  Garrick  paid  the  penalty 
of  extraordinary  success  by  encountering  jealousy  and  hostility 
open  and  avowed,  treacherous  and  clandestine;  but  it  never 
amounted  to  much,  nor  very  seriously  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  exception  Samuel  Foote.  This  ill- 
natured  humorist  was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Garrick, 
as  he  was  in  those  of  a  great  number  of  persons.  To  Foote 
nothing  was  sacred  from  the  exercise  of  his  unfeeling  wit ;  a 
heartless  and  cowardly  buffoon,  nothing  but  the  threat  of  physical 
chastisement  could  restrain  his  malice.  Going  out  to  dinner 
immediately  after  his  wife’s  death,  he  entertained  the  table  by  an 
extravagantly  comic  assumption  of  grief.  ‘‘  By  Foote’s  buffoonery 
and  broad-faced  merriment,”  said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ”  private 
friendship,  public  decency,  and  everything  estimable  among  men 
were  trod  under  foot.” 


His  strokes  of  humour  and  his  bursts  of  sport, 

says  Churchill, 

Are  all  contained  in  this  one  word,  distort. 
Doth  a  man  stutter,  Iwik  asquint,  or  halt? 
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Mimics  draw  humour  out  of  nature’s  fault ; 

With  personal  defects  their  mirth  adorn, 

And  hang  misfortune  out  to  public  scorn. 

Garrick  was  not  likely  to  escape  from  the  malicious  ridicule  of 
a  jester  who  said  of  audiences  in  general  :  “  Who  will  give  money 
to  be  told  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  wiser  and  better  than  himself? 
Demolish  a  conspicuous  character,  and  sink  him  below  our  level, 
then  we  are  pleased,  then  we  chuckle  and  grin,  and  toss  the  half- 
crown  on  the  counter.”  Foote,  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  invited 
the  ready  half-crowns  of  his  patrons  by  performing  pieces  of  his 
own  composition,  the  characters  in  which  were  thinly  disguised 
burlesques  of  well-known  persons.  Gratitude  was  a  word  un¬ 
known  in  the  mimic’s  vocabulary ;  he  might  owe  Garrick  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  borrow  his  scenery,  ask  favours  of  him,  place 
himself  under  all  manner  of  obligations  to  the  other’s  good  nature ; 
none  of  these  considerations  could  deter  him  from  wounding  his 
benefactor’s  susceptibilities  by  holding  up  to  ridicule  on  the  stage, 
from  scoffing  behind  his  back  at  his  so-called  stinginess,  pouring 
contempt  on  his  acting  and  vilifying  his  character.  Yet  in  the 
hour  of  his  awful  misfortune,  when  he  had  to  defend  himself 
against  the  vilest  slander,  Foote  found  no  more  loyal  friend,  no 
more  faithful  supporter,  than  David  Garrick. 

In  considering  the  controversies,  disputes,  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  that  affected  the  relations  of  Garrick  with  certain  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  it  would  be  unfair  to  assert  that  in  many  instances 
Garrick’s  own  faults  of  character  had  not  contributed  to  exasperate 
his  opponents,  encourage  their  attacks,  provoke  their  jealousy. 
”  Of  inordinate  vanity,”  says  one  writer  in  describing  Garrick, 
”  at  once  the  most  courteous,  genial,  sore,  and  sensitive  of  men; 
full  of  kindliness,  yet  ever  quarrelling,  scheming  for  applause  even 
in  the  society  of  his  most  intimate  friends ;  a  clever  writer,  a  wit, 
and  a  friend  of  wits,  yet  capable  of  mutilating  Hamlet  and  degrad¬ 
ing  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  into  a  ballet-opera.”  This  is 
no  very  unjust  account  of  the  contradictions  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man.  Vain — not  perhaps  in¬ 
ordinately  vain — Garrick  certainly  was,  but  not  half  so  vain  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had  a  right  to  be;  the  Sage 
declared  he  w^ould  have  had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
walking  before  him  to  knock  everybody  down  if  he  had  had  as 
much  applause  and  adulation  as  Garrick.  It  is  true  that  Garrick 
was  too  sensitive  to  criticism  and  attack ;  undoubtedly  it  was  this 
extreme  sensitiveness,  his  eagerness  to  anticipate,  if  he  could, 
unfavourable  criticism,  even  by  writing  it  himself,  that  provoked 
envious,  malicious,  or  designing  persons  to  torment  him,  to  see 
him  writhe  under  their  ill-treatment,  in  some  cases  to  extract 
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money  from  him  as  the  price  of  silence.  Nor  was  Garrick  suffi¬ 
ciently  straightforward  and  courageous  in  facing  his  enemies ;  he 
preferred  to  conciliate ,  to  what  he  called  ‘  ‘  finesse  ’  ’  with  men 
whose  ingratitude  and  baseness  one  would  have  wished  to  see  him 
treat  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  they  deserved ;  his  diplomacy, 
on  which  he  prided  himself,  only  exasperated  those  on  whom  he 
practised  it.  His  very  good  nature  that  made  it  so  difficult  for 
him  to  say  “No,”  led  him  to  dodge  and  procrastinate,  until  those 
he  had  not  the  determination  to  refuse  were  w'orn  out  and  irri¬ 
tated.  Garrick  loved  the  notice  of  the  great,  the  society  of  persons 
of  rank.  So  did  Dr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  say  so, 
whereas  Garrick,  in  his  heart  delighted,  would  affect  to  be  un¬ 
concerned  at  a  royal  command  or  a  nobleman’s  invitation.  Like 
many  great  men,  he  liked  to  be  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  de¬ 
pendents,  and  as  such  persons  are  not  to  be  found  among  men 
of  superior  worth,  Garrick  was  reproached  for  encouraging  the 
sycophancy  of  such  an  ignoble  crew  as  the  Kenricks  and  Kellys 
and  Woodfalls. 

These  were  the  great  actor’s  failings.  I  have  enumerated  them 
because,  without  them,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Garrick 
or  his  contemporaries ;  but  they  were  failings  in  every  sense  venial 
and  superficial,  the  natural  imperfections  of  a  human  character. 
Had  Garrick  not  been  an  extraordinarily  successful  player,  an 
object  of  envy  and  resentment  to  bigoted  and  prejudiced  minds, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  severely  visited  on  him  in  his  life¬ 
time,  and  we  should  have  heard  less  about  them  after  his  death. 
“  In  the  height  of  the  public  admiration  for  you,”  wrote  Mrs.  Clive, 
who  had  acted  and  quarrelled  with  Garrick  all  her  life,  “  when 
you  were  never  mentioned  with  any  other  appellation  but  the 
Garrick,  the  charming  man,  the  fine  fellow,  the  delightful 
creature,  both  by  men  and  ladies ;  when  they  were  admiring 
everything  you  did  and  everything  you  scribbled — at  this  time  I 
was  a  livine  witness  that  they  did  not  know,  nor  could  they  be 
sensible  of  half  your  perfections.”  If  Garrick  were  vain,  ubiqui¬ 
tous,  affected,  economical  in  trifles,  he  was  at  heart  good-natured, 
forgiving,  and  noble  in  his  generosity.  He  gave  with  a  lavish 
hand  to  those  needy  and  distressed ;  they  repaid  him  by  treachery 
and  ingratitude  ;  he  overlooked  their  trespass  and  gave  again.  No 
man  better  deserved  his  good  fortune ;  no  man  less  deserved  the 
detraction,  the  envy,  the  malice  that  poisoned  the  cup  of  his 
happiness.  He  raised  the  dignity  of  the  player,  he  improved  the 
condition  of  the  theatre,  he  was  a  generous  and  charitable  man  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  a  devoted  husband,  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  in  whom  the  vanity,  the  sensitiveness, 
the  restlessness  of  the  artist,  obscured  only  from  an  unfriendly 
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eye  a  heart  that  pitied  and  forgave,  a  hand  ever  ready  to  succour 
the  afflicted,  a  gentle  and  a  Christian  spirit.  Davies,  who  knew 
Garrick  well,  no  fulsome  eulogist,  closes  his  life  of  the  great  actor 
with  these  words  :  “  No  man  of  his  profession  had  ever  been  so 
much  the  object  of  admiration ;  few'  men  w'ere  ever  more  beloved ; 
nor  was  any  man  better  formed  to  adorn  society ,  or  more  sincerely 
disposed  and  qualified  to  serve  mankind,  than  David  Garrick.” 

Of  the  actors  who  were  Garrick’s  contemporaries,  only  one  was 
ever  seriously  his  rival,  and  that  was  Spranger  Barry.  Originally 
a  Dublin  silversmith,  his  failure  in  business  obliged  him  to  turn 
to  some  other  means  of  earning  a  living.  His  graceful  figure,  his 
handsome  face,  his  musical  voice,  tempted  him  to  try  his  fortunes 
on  the  stage.  He  first  appeared  at  the  Dublin  theatre,  then  the 
nursery  of  many  famous  players  :  Quin,  Barry,  Mossop,  Sheridan, 
Macklin,  Mrs.  Woffington,  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  all 
hailed  from  Ireland.  It  was  at  Garrick’s  suggestion  that  Barry 
came  to  London.  His  success  was  immediate.  Above  all,  he 
charmed  the  ladies  “  by  the  soft  melody  of  his  love  complaints 
and  the  noble  ardour  of  his  courtship.”  He  had  not  Garrick’s 
fire  or  versatility ;  he  had  no  gift  for  comedy ;  but  in  such  parts 
as  Othello,  Borneo,  and  Alexander  the  Great  his  superior  physique, 
his  stately  grace,  his  charming  pathos,  gave  him  victory.  Nothing 
can  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  two  players 
than  a  lady’s  criticism  of  their  respective  performances  of  Borneo. 
”  Had  I  been  Juliet,”  she  said,  ‘‘  to  Garrick’s  Borneo,  so  ardent 
and  impassioned  w'as  he,  I  should  have  expected  that  he  would 
come  up  to  me  in  the  balcony ;  but  had  I  been  Juliet  to  Barry’s 
Borneo,  so  tender,  so  eloquent,  and  so  seductive  was  he,  I  should 
certainly  have  gone  down  to  him.”  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  Gar¬ 
rick’s  freedom  from  jealousy  that  he  was  always  Barry’s  friend, 
and  Barry  dearly  valued  his  friendship.  After  a  chequered  career 
— he  lost  a  fortune  in  managing  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres— 
Barry  died  the  year  after  Garrick’s  retirement,  a  martyr  to  gout. 
Two  months  later  his  w'ife,  an  accomplished  actress,  made  her 
re-appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  her  great  part  of  Lady  Ean- 
dolph  in  Douglas.  According  to  the  curious  custom  of  the  day, 
she  spoke  a  prologue,  in  which  she  described  her  lone  condition 
to  her  audience  : 

Of  the  lov’d  pilot  of  my  life  bereft. 

Save  your  protection,  not  a  hope  is  left. 

«  *  *  *  # 

The  tree  cut  down  on  which  she  clung  and  grew. 

Behold,  the  propless  woodbine  clings  to  you. 

With  the  death  of  Barry  in  1777,  the  retirement  of  Garrick  the 
year  before,  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Woffington  dead,  Mrs. 
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Pritchard  and  Mrs.  Clive  in  retirement,  a  generation  of  great 
players  had  passed  from  the  stage.  But  in  1782  the  glory  of  the 
theatre  was  revived  by  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
Isabella  in  the  Fatal  Marriage  at  Drury  Lane.  It  w'as  not  her 
first  appearance  in  London.  Garrick  had  engaged  her  seven  years 
before ;  but  she  had  not  been  cast  for  parts  that  suited  her ;  her 
genius  was  yet  unmatured,  and  Garrick  had  failed  to  detect  even 
the  promise  of  it.  Now  she  astonished  and  electrified  her  audi¬ 
ence  by  the  power  of  her  declamation,  the  intensity  of  her  passion. 
In  1785  she  reached  the  zenith  of  her  greatness  by  her  perform¬ 
ance  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  year  before,  old  Mrs.  Clive,  then  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  had  come  up  from  her  retirement  at  Twicken¬ 
ham  to  see  the  new  actress  who  had  so  taken  the  towm  by  storm. 
She  was  eagerly  asked  wdiat  she  thought  of  her ;  her  reply  is  a 
truly  delightful  criticism  :  “  Think!  ”  she  said,  “  w^hy,  I  think 
it’s  all  truth  and  daylight!”  The  year  after  Mrs.  Siddons’s 
appearance  as  Isabella,  her  brother,  John  Kemble,  had  made  a 
distinct  success  at  Drury  Lane  as  Hamlet ;  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  career  honourable  and  distinguished.  The  Kembles  were  the 
first  great  players  who  had  sprung  from  the  itinerant  ranks  of 
their  calling.  Their  father,  Eoger,  had  been  a  strolling  player, 
and  many  were  the  hardships  that  John  Kemble  and  his  brother 
Stephen  would  relate  of  their  own  strolling  days.  The  adversity 
of  their  early  lives  had  given  the  Kembles — John  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
—strong  and  resolute  characters;  they  were  honourable,  upright, 
worthy  people,  with  all  their  rather  Crummles-like  solemnity, 
players  who  supported  the  dignity  and  independence  of  their 
calling.  Their  history  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  school  of  acting  they  introduced  had  neither  the 
fire  and  vivacity  of  that  of  Garrick,  nor  the  fierceness  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  that  of  Kean  and  George  Frederick  Cooke.  With  some 
allowance  for  the  prejudice  of  an  actress  whom  Mrs.  Siddons 
eclipsed,  Mrs.  Barry’s  account  of  the  Kemble  style  of  acting  has 
some  truth  in  it.  “  The  Garrick  school,”  she  said,  ”  was  all 
rapidity  and  passion ;  while  the  Kemble  school  is  so  full  of  paw 
and  pause,  that,  at  first,  the  performers,  thinking  their  new 
competitors  had  either  lost  their  cues  or  forgotten  their  parts,  used 
frequently  to  prompt  them.”  That  solemn  pause,  which  in 
theatrical  history  has  become  associated  with  the  name  of 
Macready,  would  seem  to  have  had  its  origin  with  the  Kembles. 
But  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  undoubted  power  of  John 
Kemble  in  all  that  was  eloquent  and  dignified  in  tragedy,  these 
must  not  be  confounded  with,  or  judged  by,  the  mannerisms  which 
their  admirers  or  pupils  copied  and  converted  into  a  habit  of  acting 
that  had  all  the  faults  but  none  of  the  genius  of  the  originals. 

z  2 
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No  actor  or  actress  has  ever  left  so  unmistakable  an  impress  on 
those  who  saw  them,  won  such  an  unanimous  tribute  of  praise 
from  the  most  diverse  critics  as  Mrs.  Siddons ;  in  tragedy  she  is 
supreme  in  the  history  of  our  English  theatre.  “  Of  actors,” 
said  Lord  Byron,  “  Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most 
supernatural,  Kean  the  medium  between  the  two.  But  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  worth  them  all  put  together.”  We  are  apt  to  think 
to-day  that  there  was  something  mechanical,  stagey,  rather  un¬ 
natural,  about  even  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  all  her  greatness.  Those 
who  would  correct  such  an  impression  may  refer  to  Charles  Young, 
the  actor’s,  account  of  her  entrance  as  Volumnia  in  Coriolanus,  in 
the  scene  of  her  son’s  triumph.  Most  actresses  had  been  content 
to  follow  the  procession  wdth  the  conventional  stately  steps  of  the 
tragedy  queen ;  but  Mrs.  Siddons  recollected  she  was  the  proud 
mother  of  a  proud  son  :  ‘‘  Instead  of  dropping  each  foot  at  equi¬ 
distance  in  cadence  subservient  to  the  orchestra,  deaf  to  the 
guidance  of  her  woman’s  ear,  with  head  erect  and  hands  pressed 
firmly  to  her  bosom,  as  if  to  repress  by  manual  force  its  triumph¬ 
ant  swellings,  she  towered  above  all  around  her,  and  almost  reeled 
across  the  stage,  her  very  soul,  as  it  were,  dilating  and  rioting  in 
its  exultations,  until  her  action  lost  all  grace  and  yet  became  so 
true  to  nature,  so  picturesque,  and  so  descriptive,  that  pit  and 
gallery  sprang  to  their  feet,  electrified  by  the  transcendent  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  conception.”  Few’  written  criticisms  can  give  any 
real  picture  of  a  great  piece  of  acting ;  this  one  comes  very  near 
to  it.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  power  and  originality,  the 
‘‘  truth  and  daylight,”  as  Mrs.  Clive  called  it,  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s 
acting ;  we  see  her  doing  a  daring  and  difficult  thing  that  might 
well  have  been  absurd  or  vulgar  but  for  the  genius  of  the  artist. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  though  a  woman,  could  not  escape  the  penalty 
of  success  in  these  days,  any  more  than  Garrick.  No  sooner  had 
she  won  her  great  triumph  in  London  than  scurrilous  attacks 
were  made  on  her  private  character  and  that  of  her  brother.  Her 
morality  being  unassailable,  Mrs.  Siddons  was  attacked  and  cari¬ 
catured  as  an  ungenerous,  grasping  woman,  whose  only  desire  as 
an  artist  was  to  get  money,  who  was  deaf  to  all  prayers  of  suffer¬ 
ing  or  distress,  who  would  even  suffer  her  relatives  to  starve  or 
subsist  on  public  charity,  sooner  than  give  them  a  shilling  of  her 
great  earnings.  She  and  her  brother  w^ere  falsely  accused  of 
neglecting  their  aged  father,  and  refusing  assistance  to  their  most 
eccentric  sister,  Mrs.  Curtis.  Mrs.  Siddons  may  not  have  been 
as  liberal  with  her  money  as  some  of  her  fellow’-artists,  but  we 
must  always  remember  that  she  was  the  mother  of  five  children 
and  supported  her  husband.  Even  if  there  had  been  any  truth  in 
the  charges  of  meanness  levelled  against  her,  they  w^ere  no  concern 
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of  the  public  ;  but  that  is  a  later  view.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  success,  such  libellous  state¬ 
ments  were  sufficient  to  persuade  an  audience  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  to  greet  Mrs.  Siddons  with  yells  and  hoots  of  disapproba¬ 
tion,  and  compel  her  to  address  them  in  her  defence.  The  actor 
was  just  as  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  in  the  time  of 
Garrick,  to  the  slander  of  some  malicious  penman,  or  the  brutality 
of  an  audience.  But  John  Kemble  was  manfully  indifferent  to 
such  things,  far  more  resolute  in  withstanding  them  than  David 
Garrick.  Kemble,  with  all  his  affectation  of  Roman  dignity  and 
solemn  speech,  had  a  nice  sense  of  humour  and  a  stout  heart.  It 
was  a  happy  omen  for  the  theatre  when ,  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  John  Kemble  became  manager  of  Drury  Lane.  Though 
he  could  not  succeed  in  averting  the  ruin  brought  about  by  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  disreputable  administration,  he  preserved  the  stage  itself 
from  many  of  the  ill-effects  of  the  patentee’s  unscrupulous  ex¬ 
travagance.  In  1802,  weary  of  Sheridan,  he  took  a  share  in  the 
management  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  throughout  the 
fifteen  years  that  he  governed  its  affairs,  upheld  those  high  tradi¬ 
tions  of  theatrical  administration,  the  legacy  of  Colley  Cibber  and 
David  Garrick. 

The  traditions  handed  down  to  their  successors  by  these  eight¬ 
eenth-century  actors  are  worthy  of  the  beautiful  art  they  so 
faithfully  pursued.  The  pure  art  of  acting,  unassisted  by  the 
collaboration  of  other  arts,  received  in  them  its  highest  expression. 
The  intention  of  all  the  arts,  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — and  he 
includes  the  art  of  the  actor  among  them — is  to  supply  the  natural 
imperfection  of  things ;  they  are  addressed  not  to  the  gross  senses, 
but  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  to  that  spark  of  divinity  which  we 
have  within,  impatient  of  being  circumscribed  and  pent  up  by  the 
world  that  is  about  us ;  painting  and  acting  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  vulgar  idea  of  imitation  as  the  refined  civilised  state  in 
which  we  live  is  removed  from  a  gross  state  of  nature.  I  believe 
that  the  conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century  theatre  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  favourable  to  the  realisation  by  the  actor  of  these,  the 
highest  possibilities  of  his  art,  that  he  had  to  make  a  single,  an 
individual  appeal  to  the  imaginations,  the  emotions  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  which  taxed  to  the  full  all  the  resources  of  art,  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  of  intelligence,  that  he  possessed. 

And  to  follow'  his  art  in  this  eighteenth  century,  the  would-be 
player  had  to  be  prepared  to  face  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
which  to-day  have  disappeared.  1  have  in  tlu'se  papers  been 
obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  London  stage ;  we  have  seen  that 
there  the  actor  had  to  endure  much  that  was  odious,  that  he  was 
exposed  on  occasions  to  treatment  which  to-day  is  regarded  by 
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all  sensible  people  as  a  relic  of  Puritan  barbarism.  But  the 
ambitious  actor  who  began  his  career  as  a  strolling  player,  had  to 
endure,  if  we  may  accept  the  reminiscences  of  John  Kemble,  such 
humiliation,  ignominy,  actual  suffering,  as  only  a  great  devotion 
to  his  work  could  have  determined  a  man  of  ordinary  sensitiveness 
to  go  through.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  a  great 
improvement  in  these  conditions  took  place.  Instead  of  booths  and 
barns,  the  provincial  actor  began  to  find  in  the  more  considerable 
towns  theatres  ready  to  receive  him.  Within  a  period  of  ten 
years,  theatres  were  patented  at  Edinburgh,  Bath,  Norwich,  York, 
Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Chester,  and  Bristol,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  we  find  the  London  “  stars,”  Kemble,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  others,  for  the  first  time  making  tours  to  the  chief 
provincial  centres.  The  theatre  was  becoming  more  and  more 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and,  unprotected,  unassisted  by  the 
State,  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  popular  taste.  No  art  that 
is  left  to  the  mercy  of  popular  taste,  that  has  to  fight  for  its 
existence,  can  escape  some  measure  of  corruption.  In  the  case 
of  every  other  theatre  in  Europe,  of  every  other  art  in  England 
save  theatrical  art,  this  truth  has  been  realised.  It  is  the  art  of 
the  actor  that  has  suffered  most  in  the  course  of  the  struggle; 
long  runs,  constant  performances,  no  reasonable  man  will  deny, 
are  baneful  to  the  artist.  Perhaps  some  persons  in  this  country 
may  be  found  who  will  say  that  the  art  of  the  actor  is  not  worthy 
of  protection  or  encouragement ;  there  are  persons  to  whom  it 
gives  quite  exceptional  delight  to  call  violinists  “fiddlers,” 
writers  “  ink-slingers,”  painters  “  daubers,”  and  actors,  “  mum¬ 
mers.”  They  are  the  Philistines,  and  belong  to  all  centuries. 
We  see  them  at  their  fell  work  in  the  eighteenth  as  well  as  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  But  an  impartial  study  of 
the  history  of  this  eighteenth-century  theatre  proves  to  us  con¬ 
clusively  that,  under  propitious  conditions,  England  is  a  soil  as 
favourable  to  the  production  of  fine  actors  as  any  other,  and  that 
the  traditions  of  the  English  stage  are  as  deserving  as  those  of 
any  other  theatre  of  fostering  care  and  preservation.  That  any 
system  approaching  the  conditions  of  our  eighteenth-century 
theatres  could  ever  be  reproduced  in  our  own  time  may  be  a  vain, 
a  delusive  hope ;  and  we  shall  be  perhaps  forced  to  content  our¬ 
selves  with  looking  back  with  longing  and  regret  to  the  splendid 
vitality,  the  zealous  emulation,  the  spacious  record  of  those  great 
and  palmy  days  of  the  English  actors. 


H.  B.  Irving. 
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The  local  Spending  Authorities  of  this  country  seem  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  idea  that  the  ratepayer  is  an  inexhaustible  golden 
goose,  and  they,  reckless  of  consequences,  are  busily  engaged  in 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  The  time  is  come  to 
cry  Halt !  to  these  Spending  Authorities,  for  they  have  succeeded 
in  putting  local  finance  into  a  thoroughly  unsound  condition. 

Quite  apart  from  the  burden  upon  ratepayers — and  the  weight 
of  the  burden  is  continually  being  increased — the  financial  reck¬ 
lessness  of  municipalities  is  now  of  such  extent  that  it  constitutes 
a  serious  handicap  upon  the  trade  of  the  country ,  which  is  already 
sufficiently  handicapped  by  our  method  of  sham  Free  Trade. 
Local  taxation  weighs  heavily  not  only  upon  the  production  of 
merchandise,  but  also  upon  the  carrying  of  merchandise,  and  in 
both  these  directions  our  country  needs  no  hindrance  added  to 
that  inseparable  from  our  present  short-sighted  system  of  trade. 
The  excessive  local  taxation  of  railways  not  only  hampers  com¬ 
merce,  but  it  is  directly  injurious  to  our  agricultural  interests  by 
preventing  low  freight  charges.  And  local  Spending  Authorities 
are  also  short-sighted  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Their  chronic 
habit  of  increasing  the  rates  and  raising  loans  seems  to  be  guided 
solely  by  conditions  of  the  moment,  with  no  care  for  the  future. 
Improvement,  so-called,  of  present  conditions  is  lavishly  made  at 
a  cost  to  posterity  even  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  cost  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  in  violation  of  sound  financial  principle — as  will  be 
seen  when  we  look  at  the  results  of  the  Keproductive  Undertak¬ 
ings  of  jMunicipal  Corporations.  And  another  evil  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  this  power  to  spend  so  largely  possessed  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  is  that  in  municipal  and  other  elections  there  is  much  in¬ 
dividual  and  class  influence  that  supports  local  expenditure  from 
which  any  individual  or  class  benefit  is  to  be  derived.  In  England 
and  Wales  there  are  approximately  300,000  members  of  local 
spending  bodies,  not  counting  a  large  number  of  persons  employed 
by  these  bodies.  And  the  personal  interest  of  nearly  all  this  im¬ 
portant  section  of  our  population  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  public  money,  although  they  themselves,  as  ratepayers, 
have  to  bear  their  share  of  the  increased  rates  they  levy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  condition  of  this  sort  is  fundamentally  bad,  and  that 
the  increase  in  decentralisation,  and  in  the  popular  control  of 
public  money,  which  has  been  operative  for  years,  is  one  pro¬ 
minent  cause  of  the  present  unsound  condition  of  local  finance. 
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The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  now  showing 
the  principal  results  of  local  taxation,  &c.  For  it  is  important 
that  these  results  be  known  as  widely  as  possible.  The  yearly 
accounts  that  are  issued  by  various  local  authorities  to  the  rate- 

Table  a. — England  and  Wales,  1874-1902.  Showing  the  Local  Rates  raised, 
yearly,  per  head  of  population  and  per  £1  of  property  valued  for  rate-paying. 
Also,  the  amount  of  Local  Debt  outstanding  per  head  of  population.  (See 
Diagram  I.) 


Average  yearly  amount  of 
Local  Kates  raised. 

Average 
amount  of 

Year. 

Per  head  of 
population. 

Per  £1  of 
valuation  of 
property  liable 
to  pay  rates.' 

Local  Debt 
outstanding  per 
head  of 
population. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

1 

£  .•».  d.  1 

1874-75 

16  2 

3  4 

3  18  3 

1879-80 

17  6 

3  4 

5  7  11  1 

;  1884-85 

19  1 

3  6 

6  8  8 

1889-90 

19  6 

3  8 

6  19  8 

1894-95 

22  6 

4  2 

7  16  4 

i  1899-00 
and 

25  7 

5  0 

9  4  4  i 

1901-02 

1 

28  6 

5  4 

10  10  7  i 

1 

(1)  Observe  the  increase  here,  which  has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  property  upon  which  Local  Rates  are  paid  has  largely  increased.  Thus 
higher  rates  per  £1  are  charged  upon  an  increased  amount  of  property. 

payers  relate  merely  to  this  or  that  Spending  Authority ;  these 
accounts  do  not  show  condensed  results  relating  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  these  local  accounts 
are  in  some  instances  presented  in  a  form  so  confused  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  them.  For  example,  the  accounts 
of  a  large  borough  were  lately  sent  to  me  for  analysis  and  con¬ 
densation,  but  these  accounts  were  so  unintelligible  that  I  had  to 
refer  my  clients  to  an  accountant  w’ho  should  obtain  access  to  the 
original  books  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  items  of 
receipt  and  expenditure. 

Let  us  look  first  at  Local  Rates.  Table  A  and  Diagram  I.  show 
the  Local  Rates  per  head  of  population  in  England  and  Wales, 
commencing  wdth  the  year  1874-75,  and  the  Rates  levied  per  Tl 
of  property  valued  for  ratepaying  purposes.  Table  A  also  shows 
the  amount  of  Local  Debt  per  head  of  population. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  facts  stop  at  the  year  1901-02.  These 
are  from  the  most  recent  returns  published  at  the  time  of  writing , 
June,  1905. 
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Not  only  do  we  see  in  Table  A  a  large  increase  in  the  local  rates 
per  head  of  population,  from  16s.  2d.  to  28s.  6d.  (a  growth  of  76 
per  cent.),  but  there  is  also  a  large  increase  in  the  rates  per  £l 
of  property,  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d.,  a  growth  of  60  per  cent. 

Local  Spending  Authorities  are  not  content  largely  to  raise  the 
rates  per  head  of  population ,  but  they  must  also  largely  increase 
the  rates  per  £1  of  property,  despite  the  fact  that  the  valuation 
of  property  paying  rates  has  greatly  increased  during  the  period 
covered  by  Table  A.  Higher  rates  have  been  levied  upon  a  much 
increased  amount  of  property.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  local 
rates  in  Table  A  do  not  include  the  Local  Debt  stated  in  the  last 
column  of  the  table.  This  debt  has  risen  from  £3  18s.  3d.  to 
dGlO  10s.  7d.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  it  goes  on  rising. 

Apologists  for  local  finance  are  apt  to  harp  upon  the  string  of 
altruism,  but  they  strain  that  good  quality  in  seeking  to  justify 
such  results  as  these  now  shown.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  altruistic 
with  the  money  of  other  persons,  and  if  local  Spending  Authorities 
are  swayed  by  altruistic  intent,  as,  for  example,  in  the  enor¬ 
mously  increased  expenditure  upon  Poor  Law  purposes,  such 
altruism  dwindles  into  nothingness.  And  in  this  instance,  at  any 
rate,  the  local  Spending  Authorities  are  doing  much  more  harm 

T.4BLE  B. — Comparing  Local  Expenditure  (England  and  Wales)  with  the  net 
National  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1889-1902.  (S'ce  Diagram  11.) 


1 

1 

Percentage  Proportion  of  Local 

Net  National 

Local  1 

to  National  Expenditure. 

Year. 

Expenditure, 

Expenditure,  ' 

United 

Kingdom. 

England  and 
Wales.'  1 

Local 

National 

Expenditure.- 

Expenditure. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1889-90 

74 

55 

74 

100 

1890-91 

76 

— 

— 

1891-92 

78 

— 

— 

— 

1892-93 

78 

— 

— 

— 

1893-94 

79 

— 

— 

— 

1894-95 

82 

73 

89 

100 

1895-96 

i  8«i 

_ 

— 

— 

1896-97 

1  89 

_ 

— 

— 

1897-98 

!  90 

85 

94 

100 

1898-99 

i  94 

93 

99 

100 

1899-(X) 

101 

851 

,  100 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

168  1:^:1 
!  180  j  ^ 

i 

110 

121 

m 

100 

100 

1 

(1)  The  blanks  in  this  column  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  official  return  does 
not  state  the  amounts  for  the  years  left  blank. 

(2)  Observe  that,  until  the  war  period ,  Local  Expenditure  rapidly  gained  upon 
National  Expenditure,  despite  the  large  increase  in  the  latter. 
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Diagram  II. — Contrasting  the  Net  National  Expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  Local  Expenditure  of  England  and  Wales,  1889-1902. 
{See  Table  B.) 

Let  the  eyo  keep  in  eight  the  distance  of  the  base  line  O  from  that  part  of  either  onr»e 
which  ig  being  looked  at. 
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than  good  by  directly  encouraging  lack  of  self-reliance,  prudence 
and  restraint  in  the  lower  social  sections  of  our  population. 

Local  Expenditure  is  now  become  enormous.  See  Table  B  and 
Diagram  II.  The  growth  has  been  from  65  million  pounds  in  the 
year  1889-90  to  121  million  pounds  during  1901-02.  This  increase 
has  immensely  exceeded  the  growth  of  population ,  and ,  until  the 
war  period,  Local  Expenditure  in  England  and  Wales  was  rapidly 
catching  up  the  net  National  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom! 
We  see  in  Table  B  that  in  the  year  1898-99  Local  Expenditure  in 
England  and  Wales  was  99  per  cent,  of  the  net  National  Expendi¬ 
ture.  These  facts  are  the  more  notable  owing  to  the  large  increase 
that  has  occurred  in  National  Expenditure.  Local  Expenditure 
has  increased  much  more  quickly  than  National  Expenditure. 

And  another  bad  feature  of  Local  Expenditure  is  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  it  that  is  paid,  year  by  year,  out  of  loans. 
E'or  instance,  in  1889-90,  seven  of  the  55  millions  in  Table  B 
were  paid  out  of  loans,  13  per  cent.  But  in  1901-02,  no  fewer 
than  34  of  the  121  millions  in  Table  B  were  paid  out  of  loans, 
28  per  cent.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  large  increase  in  rates 
shown  in  Table  A,  we  have  large  Local  Ex])enditurc,  in  constantly 
increasing  proportion,  that  is  paid  out  of  borrowed  money. 

Another  excuse  of  the  upholders  of  Local  Spending  Authorities 
is  that  they  provide  facilities  for  the  public  by  all  this  spending 
of  money.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  had  nothing  to  show 
for  our  money.  But  the  question  is,  are  not  such  facilities  as 
are  provided  too  dear  at  the  price  of  their  providing,  when  the 
providing  of  them  means  not  only  a  large  increase  of  rates,  but  a 
huge  increase  in  debt?  Moreover,  the  question  crops  up,  would 
not  these  public  facilities  be  obtained  in  sufficient  degree  by  the 
operation  of  private  enterprise  working  to  supply  a  public  demand 
for  this  or  that  item  of  facility?  So  far  as  actual  experience  is 
any  guide,  it  seems  that  private  enterprise  is  fully  competent 
to  provide  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  meeting  a  public 
demand  for  conveyance,  gas,  w’ater,  or  anything  else,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  huge  sums  that  are  spent  by  local  authorities  on 
more  or  less  faddy  things.  And  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  this 
huge  Local  Expenditure,  decentralised  and  largely  unchecked, 
there  is  always  present  the  possibility  of  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  local  individuals  receiving  benefit,  direct  or  indirect, 
from  this  lavish  spending  of  public  money  which  is  controlled 
by  themselves. 

The  serious  nature  of  Local  Debt  is  shown  in  Table  C  and 
Diagram  III.  This  debt  may  be  compared  with  the  National 

(1)  The  net  National  Expenditure  is  stated  in  House  of  Commons  paper  No. 
277,  1904. 
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Diagram  III. — Compauing  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  aviih 


THE  Local  Debt  of  England  and  Wales,  1874-1902.  (See  Table 

Let  the  eye  keep  iu  sight  the  distance  of  the  base  line  0  from  that  part  of  either  curve 
which  is  being  looked  at. 
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Debt.  A  familiar  standard  of  comparison  is  useful  in  helping  us 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  facts.  Table  C  shows  the  rapid  growth 
of  Local  Debt,  and  also  the  vast  increase  in  the  relation  of  it  to 
the  National  Debt.  Even  in  the  later  war  years,  when  the 
National  Debt  was  greatly  augmented,  we  see  that  the  Local 
Debt  of  England  and  Wales  very  nearly  kept  pace  with  the 
National  Debt,  in  its  relative  growth.  The  drop  was  merely 
trom  47  per  cent,  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  National  Debt. 


Table  C. — Comparing  the  Local  Debt  of  England  and  Wales  with  the  National 
Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1874-1902.  (See  Diagram  111.) 


Percentage  Proportion  of  Local 


National  Debt,  | 

Local  Debt, 

to  National  Debt. 

Year. 

United  1 

England  and 

Kingdom.  ! 

Wales.'  ! 

I 

1 

i 

Local  Debt.-  I 

1 

National  Debt. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Per  cent.  1 

Per  cent. 

1874-75 

772 

93 

12  ) 

100 

1875-78 

774  j 

— 

— 

1876-77 

773  1 

— 

—  1 

— 

1877-78 

775  1 

— 

— 

— 

1878-79  i 

776 ! 

—  : 

—  ' 

— 

1879-80 

774  j 

1.37  1 

18 

100 

1880-81 

769  !  1 

— 

—  • 

— 

1881-82 

763  ; 

—  ; 

o 

— 

1882-88 

754  i 

_  O 

T. 

—  ■ 

'S 

— 

1883-84 

746  i 

— 

75 

— 

1884-85 

740  1  ^ 

173  g 

23  ' 

1  ! 

100 

1885-86 

742  , 

—  2 

— 

— 

1886-87 

736 ;  = 

—  .S 

— 

II 

— 

1887-88 

706  ^  S 

— 

f  O  i 

o  1 

— 

1888-89  ' 

698  :  -5 

•  o 
—  o 

— 

— 

1889-90 

690  ^  § 

199  rs 

29 

?* 

100 

181M)-91 

1891-92 

684  " 

678  ^ 

201  i 
208 

29 

31 

o 

to 

100 

100 

1892-93 

\  671  3 

1  215  3 

32 

1  100 

1893-94 

1  666  '  = 

'  224  ^ 

34 

100 

1894-95 

!  657 

i  235  ' 

36 

1  100 

1895-96 

648 

!  243 

38 

1  100 

1896-97 

641 

252 

39 

100 

1897-98 

6.32  , 

'  262 

41 

'  100 

1898-99 

628 

1  276 

1  44 

j  100 

1899-00 

629 

!  294 

i  47 

100 

1900-01 

♦;9li  War 

!  317 

46  2 

100 

1901-02 

j  748/pcrU-d 

343 

i  46  • 

1  100 

(1)  The  official  return  does  not  state  the  Local  Debt  for  the  years  here  left 
blank. 

(2)  Note  that  even  during  the  war  period,  when  the  National  Debt  largely 
increased,  the  Local  Debt  very  nearly  kept  pace  in  relative  growth  with  the 
National  Debt. 
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We  know  very  w’ell  that  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  necessary  for  the  incurring  of  Local  Debt,  and  it  has 
been  freely  given,  although  sometimes  this  sanction  is  refused. 
But  does  not  a  mistaken  notion  of  local  enterprise,  of  municipal 
go-aheadness,  account  for  much  expenditure  and  for  much  in¬ 
curring  of  debt,  when  in  fact  this  reckless  spending  of  public 
moneys  is  not  real  enterprise,  but  merely  a  splashy  sort  of  spend¬ 
ing  that  takes  no  account  of  consequences  ? 

Table  D  shows  the  Principal  Purposes  for  which  the  debt  of 
343  million  pounds  was  incurred.  This  was  the  amount  of  the 
Local  Debt  in  England  and  Wales  outstanding  at  March  31st, 
190-2. 


Table  D. — England  and  Wales;  the  Local  Debt  outstanding  at  March  31st,  1902, 
was  343  million  £.  Distinguishing  the  Principal  Purposes  for  which  this 
Debt  had  been  incurred. 


Purpose  for  which  the  Local  Debt 
was  incurred. 

c 

1 

Debt  outstand¬ 
ing,  in  respect 
)f  each  Purpose. 

Proportion  of 
each  item  to 
Total  Debt. 

! 

Million  £ 

Per  1,000 

Waterworks .  ' 

59  0 

172 

Highways  and  Street  Improvements . 

40-4 

118 

Harbours,  Piers,  «tc . 

38-0 

111 

Schools .  ! 

33-5 

97 

Sewerage . 

33-2 

97 

Gasworks .  ! 

22  3 

65 

Electricity  Supply .  , 

14-8  ; 

43 

Tramways . '. . 

12-7  ' 

37 

Poor  Law  Purposes  .  1 

11-3  1 

33 

Lunatic  Asylums . 

8-2  , 

24 

Markets  .  | 

7-2 

21 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes .  I 

G-9 

20 

Parks,  Pleasure-Grounds,  &c .  1 

6-9  I 

20 

Public  Buildings  and  Offices  .  j 

6*5 

19 

Canals  . 

5-1 

■  15 

Hospitiils . 

5-1 

15 

Bridges  and  Ferries  . 

4-G 

1  13 

Cemeteries  . 

3-0 

9 

Land  Drainage,  &c . 

2-9 

8 

Baths,  Washhouses,  &c . 

2-5 

!  7 

The  above  Twenty  Principal  Purposes  . 

-HI  other  Purposes  ^  . 

324-1 

19-3 

944 

56 

Total  Debt  . 

343-4 

1,000 

(1)  These  “other  purposes”  include  fire-engines,  libraries,  museums,  light 
railways,  police  stations,  tunnels,  &c.,  &c. 

Many  of  the  items  in  Table  D  appear  to  be  proper  purposes  for 
Local  Expenditure.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the  question  of 
principle  whether  local  bodies  are  justified  in  undertaking  various 
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businesses  with  public  money.  But  I  am  not  discussing  that 
matter.  I  am  finding  out  the  results  of  local  finance  without 
reference  to  the  ethics  of  it.  But  even  from  such  tolerant  point 
of  view,  and  passing  without  dissent  the  local  purposes  in 
Table  D,  which  have  created  this  vast  debt,  we  then  have  to 
face  the  question  that  faces  the  ordinary  citizen.  Am  I  prudent 
to  buy  things,  however  desirable,  if  I  cannot  buy  them  without 
incurring  a  large  debt?  And  in  the  case  of  local  debt,  the 
enormous  increase  is  now  largely  eating  into  the  yearly  receipts 
on  account  of  the  money  that  has  to  be  paid  for  interest  on  loans. 
The  future  of  local  finance  has  been  mortgaged  to  pay  for  the 
present.  In  the  year  1901-02  over  18  million  pounds  were  paid 
as  interest  on  loans,  dividends  on  stock,  &c.,  and,  as  already 
stated,  34  millions  of  the  year’s  expenditure  were  paid  out  of 
loans,  the  total  exi^enditure  for  the  year  being  121  million  pounds. 

We  come  now'  to  a  consideration  of  the  Eeproductive  Under¬ 
takings  of  ^Municipal  Corporations.  These  undertakings  are 
commonly  believed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  local  financial  sins— 
the  words  may  be  read  with  tw'o  meanings. 

One  meaning  is  that  these  undertakings  are  so  many  flourishing 
enterprises  that  justify  the  extension  of  local  finance,  in  the 
direction  of  debt  and  high  rates.  The  other  meaning  is  that 
these  Reproductive  Undertakings  show  the  rottenness  of  local 
finance,  and  the  injury  done  by  it  to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

As  in  the  controversy  anent  our  trade  policy,  so  in  this  matter 
of  local  finance,  we  have  on  one  side  a  firm  belief  in  the  fair 
names  of  things,  a  sure  confidence  in  what  ought  to  be  rather 
than  in  what  things  are.  And  on  the  other  side  w'e  have  the 
evidence  of  concrete  fact,  looked  at  as  it  is,  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  fair  names  not  accompanied  by  the  fair  things  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  names.  We  may  put  side  by  side  with  such  fetich 
words  as  Free  Trade,  Free  Food,  the  local  finance  fetiches  of 
Municipal  Enterprise,  Eeproductive  Undertakings,  Benefits  tc 
the  Public.  And  we  will  look  at  the  actual  results  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  these  Eeproductive  Undertakings  during  the  four  years 
ended  March  31st,  1902,  the  latest  date  for  w'hich  the  returns 
have  been  published  up  to  June,  1905. 

The  detailed  House  of  Commons  Return  that  relates  to  these 
municipal  businesses  covers  England  and  Wales,  excluding  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  number  of  Municipal  Corporations  carrying  on  one 
or  more  reproductive  undertakings  is  299  out  of  a  total  of  317 
corporations.  The  number  of  undertakings  carried  on  is  1,060, 
and  these  include  waterworks,  gasworks,  electricity  supply,  tram¬ 
ways,  markets,  harbours,  Ac.,  burial  grounds,  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses,  w-orking-class  dw'ellings,  bridges,  canals,  cold  stores. 
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crematorium,  racecourse,  estates,  ferries,  marine  lakes,  concert- 
rooms,  &c.,  &c. 

The  capital  invested  in  these  businesses  was  121  million  pounds 
at  March  31st,  1902.  Of  this  amount,  117  millions  were  bor¬ 
rowed  capital,  of  which  16  millions  have  been  paid  off,  leaving 
101  millions  of  debt  upon  these  undertakings.  To  meet  this  debt 
of  101  millions,  the  amount  in  Sinking  Funds,  &c.,  at  March 
31st,  1902,  was  million  pounds.  And  the  corporations  possess 
the  plant,  machinery,  &c.,  of  all  these  businesses,  upon  which 
121  millions  of  capital  have  been  spent. 

A  common  argument  in  favour  of  the  corporations  is  that  this 
debt  is  justified  by  the  possession  of  the  businesses  created  by  the 
debt.  But  the  validity  of  this  plea  must  depend  upon  the  results 
of  the  working  of  the  various  businesses.  If  these  are  being 
worked  at  a  profit,  or  even  if  they  are  being  worked  at  no  profit, 
but  merely  with  an  adequate  yearly  allowance  for  depreciation 
of  plant,  &c.,  and  without  any  charge  upon  the  rates,  then  this 
plea  may  hold  good  from  a  financial  point  of  view  :  assuming 
that  the  121  millions  of  capital  have  been  judiciously  spent — a 
rather  large  assumption. 

But  if  these  businesses  are  being  worked  at  a  yearly  loss,  if 
there  is  no  adequate  allowance  made  for  depreciation  of  plant, 
machinery,  &c.,  if  ratepayers  have  to  make  good  a  yearly 
deficiency  on  the  actual  working  of  these  businesses,  then  this 
plea  of  justification  for  the  debt  upon  these  reproductive  under¬ 
takings  is  wholly  invalid,  and  the  finance  of  them  is  absolutely 
unsound. 

The  accounts  supplied  by  the  officials  of  these  Spending 
.4uthorities  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  yearly  average  during  the  four  years  ended 
March  31st,  1902,  with  regard  to  the  working  of  all  these  repro¬ 


ductive  undertakings  ; — 

£  £ 

Average  yearly  income  .  13,040,000 

Average  yearly  working  expenses .  8,229,000 

Average  yearly  payments  of  interest,  &c.,  on  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  . .  4,240,000 

Average  yearly  amount  set  aside  for  depreciation...  193,000 


Average  yearly  expenditure .  12,662,000 


Average  yearly  net  profit  .  £378,000 


On  the  face  of  it,  the  above  statement  suggests  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  these  reproductive  undertakings,  yielding  a  net  yearly 
profit  of  f 378, 000.  But  we  must  look  more  closely  into  the 
items  that  make  up  this  result. 
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In  the  first  place,  a  net  profit  of  f 378, 000  upon  a  capital  of 
121  millions,  is  6s.  3d.  yearly  profit  per  flOO  of  capital.  A 
trivial  profit,  but  it  suffices,  if  other  items  will  bear  investigation. 

The  crux  of  the  preceding  statement  is  the  amount  set  aside 
for  depreciation.  This  is  ^193 ,000  yearly  upon  a  capital  of 
121  million  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  amount  set  aside  for 
depreciation  is  3s.  2d.  yearly  per  TlOO  of  capital  invested  in  these 
reproductive  undertakings.  This  provision  for  depreciation  of 
plant,  machinery,  &c.,  is  grotesquely  inadequate.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  no  fewer  than  103  of  the  121  millions  of  capital  are 
in  waterworks,  gasworks,  electricity  supply,  and  tramways.  In 
these  businesses  there  is  much  plant  and  machinery  that  necessi¬ 
tate  an  ample  allowance  for  depreciation.  Certainly  a  5  per  cent, 
allowance,  and  probably  more.  But  in  this  group,  only  iT77,000 
yearly  are  set  aside  for  depreciation  upon  a  capital  of  103  millions. 
This  means  3s.  5d.  per  year  per  i-lOO  of  capital,  in  place  of,  let 
us  say,  i‘5  per  ilOO,  at  the  least  estimate. 

Moreover,  these  businesses  are  being  w’orked  with  borrowed 
capital,  and  with  regard  to  tramways  and  electricity  supply  especi¬ 
ally  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  their  future.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  that  the  whole  costly  system  of  trams  running 
on  fixed  rails  will  be  superseded  by  motors  running  on  no  rails. 
However  that  may  be,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  amount  set  aside 
for  depreciation  of  plant,  &c.,  that  is  not  even  paid  for,  is  wholly 
and  ridiculously  inadequate.  As  a  result,  the  official  statement 
showing  a  net  profit  of  £‘378,000  per  year  upon  reproductive 
undertakings  must  be  quite  discredited,  and  in  place  of  it  we 
may  put  the  following  corrected  statement,  allowing  5  per  cent. 


per  year  for  depreciation  :  — 

£  £ 

Average  yearly  income  (as  before)  .  13,040,000 

Average  yearly  working  expenses  (as  before) .  8,229,000 

Average  yearly  payments  of  interest,  &c.,  on  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  (as  before) .  4,240,000 

Corrected  yearly  amount  for  depreciation,  at  5  per 

cent,  upon  121  million  £ .  6,050,000 


Corrected  average  yearly  expenditure  ...  18,519,000 


Average  yearly  net  LOSS .  £5,479,000 


Thus,  if  we  make  an  approximately  adequate  allowance  for 
depreciation,  we  find  that  these  1,060  reproductive  undertakings 
are  being  worked  at  a  net  yearly  loss  of  million  pounds.  They 
are  worked  by  running  into  debt,  which  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  the  working  of  them,  in  place  of  being  “  reproductive,”  con¬ 
stitutes  an  additional  charge  upon  the  rates.  Far  from  being  a 
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valuable  asset,  worth  the  121  millions  of  capital  invested  in  them, 
these  municipal  businesses  are  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the 
ratepayers,  present  and  future. 

To  gain  more  information  upon  this  matter,  I  have  examined 
the  detailed  lists  of  every  one  of  these  1,060  reproductive  under¬ 
takings  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  them  have 
already  become  a  charge  upon  the  rates  to  make  good  the  yearly 
deficiency  in  the  working  of  them.  And  I  find  that  during  the 
four  years  now  under  observation  no  fewer  than  593  of  these 
businesses  entailed  a  charge  upon  the  rates  to  meet  the  net 
yearly  loss.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  municipal 
accounts  no  adequate  allowance  has  been  made  for  depreciation. 
The  yearly  deficit  is  put  on  to  the  rates,  met  by  an  overdraft  from 
bank,  placed  to  Suspense  Account, or,  in  some  instances,  “carried 
forward”  to  the  accounts  of  the  next  year. 

Thus  593  of  these  undertakings  are  worked  at  a  confessed  loss, 
and  of  the  remainder  463  are  worked  at  an  alleged  profit,  shown 
on  paper  by  omitting  to  provide  for  depreciation,  and  four  other 
undertakings  are  alleged  to  yield  neither  profit  nor  loss. 

A  similarly  detailed  examination  of  the  replies  to  the  question 
put  by  the  Local  Government  Board — What  is  the  average  annual 
amount  set  apart  for  depreciation? — discloses  that  in  only  88  in¬ 
stances  out  of  the  1,060  cases  of  reproductive  undertakings  was 
any  amount  entered  upon  the  return.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  replies,  the  column  is  left  blank,  and  here  and  there  an 
appended  note  states  that  the  corporation  is  advised  that  no 
allowance  for  depreciation  is  necessary ;  or  that  repairs  are  made 
good  out  of  the  yearly  expenditure — a  procedure  that  one  may 
take  for  granted.  But  making  repairs  does  not  cover  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  plant,  &c.  There  seems  to  be  no  recognition  by  Local 
Spending  Authorities  of  the  probability  that  the  plant  and 
machinery  of  many  of  these  costly  ‘  ‘  reproductive  undertakings  ’  ’ 
will  be  worn  out  or  superseded  long  before  the  original  debt 
incurred  for  them  is  paid  off. 

I  maintain  that  the  results  herein  disclosed,  based  upon  the 
returns  made  by  municipal  officers,  show  local  finance  to  be  in 
an  absolutely  unsound  condition.  It  is  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  ratepayer,  and  a  serious  drag  upon  the  trade  of  our 
country.  These  Local  Spending  Authorities,  wffio,  in  Englanrl 
and  Wales  alone,  get  rid  of  more  than  ten  millions  per  month  of 
public  money,  are,  by  their  own  statements,  shown  to  be  incom¬ 
petent  and  untrustworthy  stewards. 

John  Holt  Schooling. 
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A  FRESH  estimate  of  John  Stuart  Mill  might  be  held  to  involve 
a  reconsideration  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  metaphysics 
— to  say  nothing  of  politics  and  economics.  That  obviously  can¬ 
not  be  attempted  here.  Philosophies,  however,  are  not  the  result 
of  ratiocination  alone  ;  for,  if  they  were,  all  sensible  men  would 
be  of  the  same  philosophy.  Character,  circumstances,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  training  are  all  contributory  causes;  and  when  a  phil¬ 
osopher  is  also  a  personage ,  there  grows  up  a  certain  feeling  about 
him  for  which  his  philosophy  only  partially  accounts.  The  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  truant  guides,  but  they  are  sometimes  useful  starting 
points  for  further  inquiry.  We  might  do  worse  than  begin  by 
asking  how’  John  Stuart  Mill  imi>ressed  people. 

What  strikes  one  first  and  most  emphatically  is  the  very  im¬ 
personal  character  of  the  impression  that  he  made  alike  upon 
{K'ople  who  admired  him  and  upon  people  who  did  not.  He  was 
not  much  loved  or  hated,  or  even  liked  or  disliked.  It  was  his 
point  of  view  far  more  than  his  personality  that  attracted  or 
repelled ;  and  it  often  happened  that  those  who  praised  him  and 
those  who  carped  at  him  expressed  sentiments  practically  identical 
in  different  forms  of  words.  “His  mind,”  said  an  American 
quoted  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  “  works  like  a  splendid  piece  of 
machinery ;  you  supply  it  wnth  raw  material,  and  it  turns  you  out 
a  perfectly  finished  product.”  That  is  praise — the  highest  that 
the  speaker  knows  how'  to  bestow^  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote ,  after  reading  the  ‘  ‘  Autobiography  ”  :  “  It  is  wholly  the 
life  of  a  logic-chopping  engine,  little  more  of  human  in  it  than  if  it 
had  been  done  by  a  thing  of  mechanised  iron.”  That  is  blame; 
and  we  note  that  the  blame  and  the  praise  are  not  merely  embel¬ 
lished  by  the  same  metaphor,  but  are,  in  fact,  tw'o  statements 
of  the  same  proposition.  The  criticism  in  each  case  is  rather  a 
criticism  of  machinery  than  a  criticism  of  Mill.  In  these  in¬ 
stances,  at  all  events.  Mill’s  personal  qualities  seem  to  have 
counted  for  so  little  that  men  liked  or  did  not  like  him  according 
as  they  liked  or  did  not  like  machinery. 

Probably  Mr.  iMorley  struck  the  just  balance  betwreen  the  two 
opinions  when  he  denied  iMill  “  the  foi’ce  of  a  majestic  imposing 
authority,”  but  claimed  that  ho  exercised  “  a  moderate  and  imper¬ 
sonal  kind  of  persuasion.”  ]Mr.  Morley,  however,  spoke  as  a 
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young  disciple  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  master  in  his  later 
years,  and  delivered  his  judgment  in  the  immediate  shadow  of  a 
great  personal  loss.  We  may  expect  to  realise  Mill  more  vividly 
if  we  look  at  him  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  more  nearly 
his  contemporaries.  Caroline  Fox,  in  her  Diary,  has  two  very 
graphic  sentences  about  him  :  “  He  looks  you  through  like  a 
basilisk,  relentless  as  fate.  .  .  .  He  is,  in  many  senses,  isolated, 
and  must  often  shiver  with  the  cold.”  And  Carlyle,  of  course, 
is  always  graphic.  One  would  not  go  to  him  for  the  mathematic¬ 
ally  exact  truth  about  Mill,  or  about  any  other  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  but  the  picture  is  worth  giving  because  it  is  impressionistic, 
and  because  it  is  progressive.  It  shows  us  Carlyle  making  up 
his  mind  about  jMill  by  degrees. 

The  first  impression  is  distinctly  favourable  : — 

A  slender,  rather  tall  and  elegant  youth,  with  small  clear  Roman-noscnl 
face,  two  small  earnestly-smiling  eyes ;  modest,  remarkably  gifted  with 
precision  of  utterance,  enthusiastic,  yet  lucid,  calm ;  not  a  great,  yet 
distinctly  a  gifted  and  amiable  youth.  We  had  almost  four  hours  of  the 
best  talk  I  have  mingled  in  for  long.  The  youth  walked  homo  with  me 
almost  to  the  door ;  seemed  to  profess,  almost  as  plainly  as  modesty  would 
allow,  that  ho  had  been  converted  by  the  head  of  the  Mystic  School,  to 
whom  personally  he  testified  very  hearty-looking  regard. 


Very  soon,  however,  Carlyle  begins  to  discover  that  his  new 
friend  has  his  limitations.  Only  a  few  pages  further  on  we 
read  : — 

Tuesday  night  John  Mill  came  in  and  sat  talking  with  me  till  near 
eleven.  .  .  A  fine,  clear  enthusiast,  who  will  one  day  come  to  some¬ 

thing;  yet  to  nothing  poetical,  I  think;  his  fancy  is  not  rich;  further¬ 
more,  he  cannot  laugh  with  any  compass. 

A  sense  of  humour  was,  indeed,  as  necessary  to  Carlyle’s 
regard  as  a  disposition  to  believe  in  categorical  imperatives ;  and 
even  Mr.  Morley,  writing  as  a  disciple,  misses  that  in  Mill.  It 
soon  transpired,  moreover,  that  Mill  was  a  Utilitarian;  and  the 
best  that  Carlyle  could  then  say  of  him  was  that  he  was  better 
than  his  creed,  and  that  he  was  sorry  that  so  worthy  a  man  was 
so  horribly  argumentative.  Caroline  Fox  reports  the  criticism  :  — 

Ah !  poor  fellow  !  ho  has  had  to  get  himself  out  of  Benthamism ;  and  all 
tlie  emotions  and  sufferings  he  has  endured  have  helped  him  to  thoughts 
that  never  entered  Bentham’s  head.  However,  he  is  still  too  fond  of 
demonstrating  everything.  If  John  Mill  were  to  get  up  to  heaven  he 
would  hardly  be  content  till  he  had  made  out  how  it  all  was. 

Up  to  this  }X)int  Carlyle,  though  ceasing  to  be  attracted  by 
Mill,  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  repelled  by  him.  Repulsion  begins 
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with  the  discovery  that  Mill  is  not  only  argumentative,  but  un¬ 
emotional.  Carlyle  has  been  to  see  him  after  his  father’s  death, 
and  writes  thus  :  — 

There  was  little  sorrow  visible  in  their  house,  or  rather  none,  nor 
any  human  feeling  at  all;  but  the  strangest  vnheimlich  kind  of  composure 
and  acquiescence,  as  if  all  human  spontaneity  had  taken  refuge  in  invi¬ 
sible  corners.  Mill  himself  talked  much,  and  not  stupidly — far  from  that 
— but  without  emotion  of  any  discernible  kind.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
withering  into  the  miserablest  metaphysical  scrae,  body  and  mind,  that  I 
had  almost  ever  met  with  in  the  world.  His  eyes  go  twinkling  and 
jerking  with  wild  lights  and  twitches ;  his  head  is  bald,  his  face  brown 
and  dry — poor  fellow  after  all.  It  seemed  to  me  the  strangest  thing  what 
this  man  could  want  with  me,  or  I  with  a  man  so  unheimlich  to  me. 
What  will  become  of  it?  Nothing  evil;  for  there  is  and  there  was  nothing 
dishonest  in  it.  But  I  think  I  shall  see  less  and  less  of  him. 

They  did  see  less  and  less  of  each  other,  gradually  drifting 
apart,  helped  to  do  so  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  they  actively 
took  opposite  sides  in  certain  heated  controversies.  The  diver¬ 
gence  of  their  views  need  not  concern  us ;  the  point  that  we  pause 
to  note  is  that  Mill  gradually  ceased  to  exist  for  Carlyls  as  a 
definite  human  being.  He  admitted  his  “integrity  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  mind”;  but  he  found  his  “Autobiography”  only  “a 
mournful  psychical  curiosity,”  and  described  the  writer,  in  the 
phrase  already  quoted,  as  “a  logic-chopping  engine.” 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  if  this  last  estimate  of 
]\Iill  was  right,  the  earlier  estimates  must  have  been  wrong;  but 
Carlyle,  like  most  persons  of  lively  imagination  and  epigrammatic 
gift,  could  only  see  and  state  half  a  truth  at  a  time.  He  had 
got  a  firm  grip  of  a  half  truth  in  the  epigram  cited ;  the  whole 
truth  being  that  Mill’s  education  from  infancy  had  been  directed 
to  the  end  of  making  him  a  logic-chopping  engine,  but  that  the 
experiment  was  only  temporarily  and  partially  successful.  Though 
he  was  not  at  first  aware  of  it,  his  nature  had  needs  which  argu¬ 
ment  could  not  satisfy.  He  equally  needed  the  poetry  of  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  affection  of  Mrs.  Taylor. 

This,  however,  is  to  anticipate.  We  must  first  glance  at  the 
manner  of  his  education,  and  the  good  (or  evil)  that  he  got 
from  it. 

James  Mill,  his  father,  was  a  hard  man,  a  clever  man,  and  a 
crank — a  hedonist  capable  of  making  himself  thoroughly  disagree¬ 
able  about  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number— a 
theorist  who  regarded  his  clever  son  as  a  suitable  object  for 
educational  experiments.  He  took  the  same  sort  of  trouble  with 
him  that  a  circus  artiste  may  be  supposed  to  take  with  a  learned 
pig  or  a  performing  dog.  He  would  not  send  him  to  school 
because  schools  w^ere  the  fortresses  of  “prejudice”  and  taught 
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the  wrong  things  in  the  wrong  way.  He  provided  him  with  no 
playmates,  and  allowed  him  no  holidays,  lest  “the  habit  of  w’ork 
should  be  broken.” 

The  details  of  the  curriculum  have  often  been  recited,  and  are 
familiar  to  everybody.  We  have  all  read  how  John  Stuart  Mill 
began  Greek  at  three,  and  w’as  already  dabbling  in  the  differential 
calculus  at  eight.  The  precocity  here,  however,  though  extreme, 
is  on  more  or  less  conventional  lines.  More  characteristic  and 
more  significant  was  the  early  instruction  in  logic-chopping  which 
James  Mill  gave  his  son  in  the  course  of  what  should  have  been 
recreative  walks.  “  He  used,”  w’e  read,  “  as  opportunity  offered, 
to  give  me  explanations  and  ideas  respecting  civilisation ,  govern¬ 
ment,  morality,  mental  cultivation.”  This  long  before  the  child 
was  in  his  teens.  “  I  remember,”  Mill  next  records,  “in  what 
walk  he  first  attempted  to  make  me  frame  some  conception  of 
what  constituted  the  utility  of  the  syllogistic  logic.”  The  boy 
who  took  that  memorable  walk  must  have  been  about  ten  or 
eleven.  At  thirteen  he  is  much  further  advanced.  “In  1819,” 
he  tells  us,  “  he  took  me  through  a  complete  course  of  Political 
Economy  ...  by  a  sort  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  to  me  in 
our  walks.  He  expounded  each  day  a  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
I  gave  him  next  day  a  written  account  of  it.” 

In  so  far  as  these  ex^xtsitions  merely  satisfied  a  clever  child’s 
curiosity,  there  may  have  been  no  particular  harm  in  them.  What 
really  did  the  harm  was  the  close  daily  companionship  of  a  pedant 
who  ignored  the  emotional  side  of  life,  wdio,  as  has  already  been 
said,  was  content  to  regard  his  son  as  a  sort  of  learned  pig — who 
“expressed  some  displeasure”  because,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
his  son  could  not  define  the  word  “idea,”  and  accused  him  of 
“unparalleled  ignorance,”  because,  at  the  same  age,  he  said  that 
something  was  all  right  in  theory  but  w^ould  not  work  in  practice. 
The  boy  had,  to  begin  with,  a  child’s  capacity  for  emotion  and  a 
child’s  feeling  for  poetry  ;  but  it  was  all  crushed,  or  argued,  out  of 
him.  He  even  began  to  write  verses,  and  w’as  ordered  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  exercise  for  an  amazing  reason — because  “  people  in 
general  attached  more  value  to  verse  than  it  deserved,  and  the 
power  of  writing  it  was,  on  this  account,  worth  acquiring.” 

Nor  was  the  pedantic  dulness  of  the  teaching  mitigated  by  any 
personal  affection  of  the  teacher  for  the  pupil ;  there  could  not 
be,  since  James  Mill  not  only  suppressed  emotion  (agreeable 
emotion  at  all  events)  but  despised  it.  He  was  not  only  a  hedonist 
who  made  himself  unpleasant ;  he  was  also  a  hedonist  who  did 
not  know  how  to  enjoy  himself.  Passionate  emotions,  says  his 
son,  “  he  regarded  as  a  form  of  madness”  ;  and,  as  for  pleasure, 
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thing  at  best  after  the  freshness  of  youth  and  of  unsatisfied  curi¬ 
osity  had  gone  by.”  Yet  he  thought  it  better  that  his  son  should 
associate  with  him  than  with  lads  of  his  own  age,  believing  that 
he  could,  in  no  other  way,  ‘‘  avoid  the  contagion  of  vulgar  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling.” 

A  good  many  boys,  brought  up  like  that,  would  have  revolted, 
and  run  away  to  sea.  For  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  course,  such  an 
escape  would  only  have  been  one  from  the  frying-pan  to  the  fire. 
The  foc’sle  would  have  been  no  more  comfortable  than  the  forcing- 
house,  and  the  roixi’s  end  would  have  been  an  additional  and  un¬ 
welcome  irritant.  As  a  fact,  he  grew  up  without  perceiving  that 
there  was  anything  exceptional  in  the  curriculum.  Physically, 
he  was  clumsy,  lacking,  as  Professor  Bain  quaintly  puts  it,  ”  the 
co-ordinations  of  muscular  dexterity.”  Mentally  and  morally,  he 
was  contentious.  People  found  him  disagreeably  so  until  Lady 
Bentham  took  him  in  hand  and  taught  him  manners.  That  was 
done  early,  how'ever ;  and  his  picture  of  himself  at  the  time  wFen 
he  emerged  from  the  study  to  take  his  part  in  life  is  probably  the 
true  one  :  — 

The  cultivation  of  feeling  (he  writes)  was  not  in  much  esteem  among 
us,  and  had  very  little  place  in  the  thoughts  of  most  of  us,  myself  in 
particular.  What  we  principally  thought  of  was  to  alter  people’s 
opinions  :  to  make  them  believe  according  to  evidence. 

Mill,  in  truth,  was,  at  that  period,  as  much  of  a  logic-chopping 
engine  as  the  amiability  of  his  disposition  allowed.  He  was  the 
gentlest  of  creatures,  sweetly  reasonable,  and  not  in  the  least 
conceited ;  but  he  conceived  of  the  world ,  not  as  a  field  for  adven¬ 
ture,  or  as  a  scene  for  drama,  but  as  a  debating  society  for  the 
discussion  of  abstract  questions.  It  was  a  conception  of  life  which 
he  never  entirely  lost.  His  famous  work  on  “Liberty”  is,  in 
the  main,  a  plea  that  w^e  ought  all  to  try  to  leave  the  world  a 
better  debating  society  than  we  find  it  by  allowing  greater  freedom 
of  speech  to  the  upholders  of  unpopular  opinions.  In  early  youth, 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  organising  debating  societies,  enlist¬ 
ing  new  members  when  the  old  ones  got  tired  of  attending,  and 
taking  part  himself  in  almost  every  discussion.  And  then  came 
the  famous  “  crisis  ”  in  his  mental  life,  from  which  he  was 
delivered  by  reading  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 

This  crisis  has  been  described  as  “  the  failure  of  rationalism.” 
In  its  origin  it  was  probably  a  failure  of  health,  resulting  from 
“over-mentation,”  but  the  phrase  cited  sufficiently  well  describes 
the  form  it  took.  It  occurred  to  Mill  to  ask  himself  whether, 
supposing  he  were  to  obtain  ail  the  objects  for  wffiich  he  was 
labouring — were  to  find  himself  in  a  strong  majority  on  all  ques- 
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tions  in  the  Debating  Society — the  result  would  give  him  any 
particular  satisfaction.  He  felt  that  it  w'ould  not,  and  “seemed 
to  have  nothing  left  to  live  for.”  He  was  ashamed  of  his  distress 
too,  considering  it  neither  “  interesting  ’ ’  nor  “  respectable.”  And 
who  could  help  him  out  of  it?  Certainly  not  his  cynical  and 
pedantic  father.  James  Mill  “  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
mental  state  as  I  was  suffering  from.”  But  perhaps  poetry  might 
help.  He  read  Byron ;  but  Byron,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
had  no  message  for  him.  The  humour  of  Don  Juan  and  the 
sentiment  of  The  Corsair  were  equally  beyond  his  range,  equally 
irrelevant  to  his  experience.  Then  he  read  Wordsworth,  and  by 
Wordsworth  he  was  comforted  and  sustained. 

The  fact  may  seem  equally  strange  to  those  who  know  their 
Mill,  and  to  those  who  know  their  Wordsworth ;  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  clear  that  what  Mill  supposed  himself  to  have  learnt  from 
Wordsworth  was  by  no  means  what  W ordsworth  supposed  himself 
to  have  taught.  “  From  Wordsworth,”  writes  Mill,  “  I  seemed 
to  learn  what  would  be  the  perennial  sources  of  happiness  when 
all  the  greater  evils  of  life  shall  have  been  removed.”  He  was 
made  to  feel,  he  adds,  “  that  there  was  real  permanent  happiness 
in  tranquil  contemplation.”  But  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in 
Wordsworth  than  that.  The  essence  of  the  Wordsworthian  teach¬ 
ing  is  in  the 

sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

That — to  speak  the  language  of  philosophy — is  something  of 
the  nature  of  intuitionism  ;  and  Mill  would  no  more  have  admitted 
himself  to  be  an  intuitionist  after  reading  Wordsworth  than  be¬ 
fore.  Probably  he  did  not  recognise  the  intuitionism  when  he 
saw  it,  but  believed  himself  merely  to  be  perusing  a  poetical 
enumeration  of  natural  objects.  Or  perhaps  he  thought  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  this  sort  of  intuitionism,  seeing  that  it  was  not 
presented  as  a  formal  proposition  that  could  be  used  as  the  major 
premiss  of  a  syllogism.  How’ever  that  may  be,  he  seems  to  have 
soaked  in  a  certain  amount  of  intuitionism  without  knowing  it, 
and  with  results  detrimental  to  the  consistency  of  his  subsequent 
philosophic  writings,  especially  when  he  wTote  about  ethics. 

That  is  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  Carlyle’s  statement  that  Mill 
was  “  too  fond  of  demonstrating  everything,”  after  he  had  been 
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helped  by  his  emotions  to  ‘  ‘  thoughts  that  never  entered  Bentham’s 
head.”  The  saying  is  as  effective  a  criticism  of  Mill’s  ‘‘Utilita¬ 
rianism  ’  ’  as  one  could  have  ;  for  the  logic  of  that  famous  work  is 
always  falling  to  pieces  because  intuitionist  assumptions  crop  up 
in  the  midst  of  inductive  demonstrations — notably  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  qualitative  discrimination  between  pleasures.  Nothing 
is  more  obvious  than  that,  from  the  hedonistic  standpoint,  ‘‘push¬ 
pin  is  as  good  as  poetry,”  when  it  gives  equal  pleasure;  and  the 
fact  that  it  w’as  poetry  and  not  push-pin  that  comforted  Mill  when 
he  fell  into  despondency  does  not  entitle  him,  so  long  as  he  speaks 
as  an  experimental  utilitarian ,  to  say  anything  more  than  that  it 
is  the  pleasure  which  he  personally  prefers.  But  these  remarks 
are  the  commonplaces  of  the  lecture-room  ;  and  the  case  is  one  of 
the  few^  in  which  it  really  is  less  trouble  to  confute  a  philosophy 
than  to  heave  half  a  brick  at  a  philosopher. 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  reading  of  Wordsworth 
marks  the  beginning  of  Mill’s  incomplete  revolt  against  his  early 
teaching.  The  second  stage  dates  from  the  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Taylor;  and  there  also,  perhaps,  we  may  note  a  certain 
incompleteness  in  the  throwing  off  of  the  yoke. 

James  Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  set  little  store  by  the  emotions, 
especially  if  they  were  passionate ;  and  he  was  not  in  the  least 
disjxDsed  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  his  son  w'hen  he  found 
him,  as  he  bluntly  put  it,  ‘‘  making  love  to  another  man’s  wife.” 
One  can  imagine  cases  in  which  the  love-making  would  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  a  reaction  against  discipline,  violent,  scandalous, 
and  promiscuous  ;  but  James  Mill  had  so  drilled  his  son’s  emotions 
that  only  a  partial  reaction  was  possible.  Never  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  so  devoted  an  attachment  conducted  at 
once  so  openly  and  wdth  so  careful  a  regard  for  the  externals  of 
decorum  and  the  susceptibilities  of  everyone  concerned. 

jNIr.  Taylor  was  a  well-to-do  drysalter  in  business  in  Mark  Lane ; 
and  he  and  his  wife  attended  the  Unitarian  Chapel  of  which 
W.  J.  Fox  was  the  minister.  Mrs.  Taylor,  after  the  manner  of 
so  many  ladies,  made  the  minister  her  confidant,  telling  him  that 
her  husband,  though  an  excellent  and  well-meaning  man,  was 
not  ‘‘  sympathetic.”  He,  taking  perhaps  an  unusually  wide  view 
of  ministerial  functions,  proposed  to  introduce  her  to  John  Stuart 
Mill.  The  consequences  were  astonishing,  not  only  to  Mr.  Fox, 
but  to  the  majority  of  Mill’s  acquaintances.  An  intimacy  was 
instantly  formed  which  brought  down  upon  Mill’s  head  a  rapid 
shower  of  remonstrances.  His  father  remonstrated,  as  w^e  have 
said.  So  did  his  mother  and  sisters.  So  did  Mrs.  Grote  and 
other  ladies  whose  houses  he  visited.  So  did  his  male  friends; 
and  the  situation  derives  its  final  touch  of  humour  from  the  fact 
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that  the  only  person  who  did  not  seem  to  mind  w^as  Mr,  Taylor. 
Twice  a  week  did  that  patient  gentleman  allow  Mill  to  dine  wdth 
his  wife  at  his  house,  while  he  w'ent  out  to  dine  elsew^here ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Taylor  left  him  to  go  and  live  in  the  country,  he  made 
no  disturbance  because  Mill  went  to  see  her. 

I  visited  her  equally  (Mill  writes)  in  both  places,  and  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  strength  of  character  which  enabled  her  to  disregard  the 
false  interpretations  liable  to  be  put  on  the  frequency  of  my  visits  to  her 
while  living  generally  apart  from  Mr.  Taylor,  and  on  our  occasionally 
travelling  together,  though  in  all  other  respects  our  conduct  during  those 
years  gave  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any  other  supposition  than  the 
true  one,  that  our  relation  to  each  other  at  that  time  was  one  of  strong 
affection  and  confidential  intimacy  only.  For  though  we  did  not  consider 
the  ordinances  of  society  binding  on  a  subject  so  entirely  personal,  we 
did  feel  bound  that  our  conduct  should  be  such  as  in  no  degree  to  bring 
discredit  on  her  husband,  nor  therefore  on  herself. 

That  is  how  the  situation  struck  Mill ;  but  it  is  also  interesting 
to  see  how  it  struck  his  friends.  We  may  do  that  best  by  quoting 
from  J.  A.  Eoebuck’s  Eeminiscences.  Eoebuck  relates  how,  at 
a  party  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  Buller,  he  saw  Mill  enter  the  room 
with  Mrs.  Taylor  hanging  on  his  arm  ;  and  he  continues  :  — 

The  manner  of  the  lady,  the  evident  devotion  of  the  gentleman,  soon 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  a  suppressed  titter  went  round  the 
I  room.  My  affection  for  Mill  was  so  warm  and  so  sincere  that  I  was  hurt 

I  by  anything  which  brought  ridicule  upon  him.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 

j  how  mischievous  might  be  this  affair,  and  as  we  had  become  in  all  things 
i  like  brothers,  I  determined,  most  unwisely,  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
;  subject. 

With  this  resolution  I  went  to  the  India  House  next  day,  and  then 
frankly  told  him  what  I  thought  might  result  from  his  connection  with 
Mrs.  Taylor.  He  received  my  warnings  coldly,  and  after  some  time  I 
took  my  leave,  little  thinking  what  effect  my  remonstrances  had  produced. 

The  next  day  I  called  again  at  the  India  House,  not  with  any  intention 
of  renewing  the  subject,  but  in  accordance  with  a  long-formed  habit  of 
constantly  seeing  and  conversing  with  Mill.  The  moment  I  entered  the 
room  I  saw  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  our  friendship  was  at  an 
end.  His  manner  was  not  merely  cold,  but  repulsive;  and  I,  seeing  how 
matters  were,  left  him. 

We  need  not  stay  to  inquire  how  scandalous  the  scandal  thus 
resulting  was.  Perhaps  the  complaisant  Mr.  Taylor  comforted 
his  mind  with  the  belief  that  his  philosopher  friend,  though  born 
an  Aristotelian  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy,  was  born,  and 
might  be  trusted  to  remain^  a  Platonist  in  the  matter  of  the 
affections.  Very  possibly,  too,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
comfort  which  he  derived  from  the  belief.  One  infers  as  much 
from  other  indications  besides  the  passage  quoted  from  the  ‘  ‘  Auto¬ 
biography,”  and  notably  from  the  very  nature  of  the  innumerable 
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and  extravagant  eulogies  which  Mill  passed  upon  his  ‘  ‘  incompar¬ 
able  friend.”  Their  language  is  always  that  of  devotion  rather 
than  desire — devoid  of  the  very  faintest  touch  of  earth  ;  while  the 
services  which  ]\Iill  is  always  professing  himself  anxious  to  render 
in  gratitude  for  helpful  inspiration  are  services  not  to  an  individual 
but  to  a  sex.  The  best  way  he  can  think  of  to  please  i\Irs.  Taylor 
during  her  life  and  to  honour  her  memory  afttT  her  death  is  to 
argue  for  the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  women. 
The  amazing  thing — which  is  also  the  characteristic  thing— is  that 
Mill  could  not  conduct  a  friendship  upon  this  plane  without  in¬ 
volving  himself  in  much  the  same  sort  of  embarrassment  that 
besets  the  young  aristocrat  who  announces  his  intention  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  chorus  girl. 

He  withdrew  from  general  society,  just  like  the  men  who  marry 
beneath  them  in  the  circumstances  indicated.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  anyone  to  complain,  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  once  did,  that 
he  came  to  call  and  stayed  for  seven  hours  and  a  half.  The  reason 
which  ho  gave  himself  for  stopiping  so  much  at  home  was  his 
contempt  for  the  company  that  he  met  when  he  went  out.  “  A 
person  of  high  intellect,”  he  writes,  ‘‘should  never  go  into  un- 
intellectual  society  unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle  ”  ;  but  Mrs. 
Taylor  was,  none  the  less,  the  determining  factor  in  his  decision. 
It  was  not  merely  that  the  titter  which  went  round  the  room 
at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Taylor  hanging  on  his  arm  was  compromising 
to  his  ajwstolic  dignity.  It  was  also  that  society  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  him  as  an  alternative  to  solitude.  He  had  found  just 
that  outlet  which  he  required  for  those  emotions  which  James  Mill 
had  so  strenuously  crushed ;  and  the  world  was  not  the  less  well 
lost  for  love  because  love  found  its  principal  manifestation  in  long 
discussions  on  liberty  of  speech  and  the  subjugation  of  woman. 

From  a  certain  point  of  view,  therefore.  Mill’s  affection  for 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  the  most  important  event  of  his  life.  If  it  is 
not  the  sole,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  chief  cause  of  the  very  noticeable 
differences  between  his  career  and  that  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
accounting,  not  indeed  for  the  differences  between  the  two  philoso¬ 
phies,  but  for  the  different  manner  in  which  two  lives  were 
affected  by  pdiilosopjhies  exceedingly  similar  in  their  tone  and 
tendency  and  limitations. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  at  once  the  deeper  and  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  thinker.  He  perceived  more  clearly  than  Mill  the  limits 
which  the  nature  of  things  assigns  to  logical  demonstration.  He 
knew  better  what  he  wanted  to  prove ;  and  he  was  better  able  to 
support  his  proofs  with  striking  concrete  illustrations.  He  never, 
while  pursuing  his  a  posteriori  methods,  ran  his  head  against  the 
brick  wall  of  d  priori  assumptions.  Moreover,  he  built  upon  a 
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irrandcr  scale  than  Mill,  devoting  all  the  best  years  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  long  life  to  a  single  great  generalisation.  In  these  respects 
all  the  advantage  is  on  his  side  ;  but  the  crowning  advantage ,  not¬ 
withstanding,  rests  with  Mill.  For,  when  the  end  came.  Mill, 
looking  back  upon  his  work,  could  feel,  not  only  that  it  was  very 
(rood,  but  also  that  it  had  been  worth  while  to  do  it.  Herbert 
Spencer,  though  he  never  ceased  to  consider  his  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy  the  best  system  of  philosophy  that  the  world  had  ever  seen , 
died  a  disappointed  and  disheartened  man.  The  satisfaction  wdiich 
he  felt  was  purely  negative — he  w^as  delivered  from  the  haunting 
obsession  of  a  great  aim  unachieved.  But  this  haunting  obsession 
was  only  succeeded  by  another — that,  after  all,  it  had  not  really 
been  worth  while. 

It  is  a  striking  contrast,  and  must  not  be  exclusively  attributed 
to  any  single  cause.  One  cause  may  fairly  be  found  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry ;  for  Herbert  Spencer’s  mental  condition  at  the 
end  of  his  days  is  closely  analogous  to  the  mental  condition  from 
which  Mill  declares  that  Wordsworth  redeemed  him  in  his  youth. 
X  second  cause  may  be  sought  in  Mill’s  closer  contact  with  prac¬ 
tical  life,  and  his  more  definite  practical  aims.  Whereas  Herbert 
Spencer  locked  himself  up  in  a  room,  day  after  day,  with  news- 
[Xiper  cuttings  spread  upon  the  table,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  generalise ,  Mill  seldom  sought  a  generalisation  except  as  a  lever 
wherewith  to  move  the  world.  The 'life  about  him  therefore  in¬ 
terested  him  to  the  last ;  and  even  when  he  only  looked  out  upon 
it  through  the  window  of  his  villa  at  Avignon,  he  was  himself  a 
part  of  what  he  saw ,  with  the  result  that  it  was  as  impossible  for 
him  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  man  like  Gladstone  to  be  sceptical 
of  the  usefulness  of  his  activities. 

But  the  chief  cause,  after  all,  of  the  buoyant  optimism  which 
distinguishes  him,  in  spite  of  a  philosophy  which  hardly  justifies 
it,  lies  in  his  remarkable  and  undeviating  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Taylor.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  brought  him  down  from 
the  high  and  barren  regions  of  abstract  thought  to  the  level  of  the 
human  and  the  concrete  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  that  is  a  better  w'ay  of 
putting  it,  it  enabled  him  to  bring  a  human  and  concrete  element 
into  the  region  of  abstract  speculation.  The  man  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  that  is  happier  than  he  who  has  ‘  ‘  found  out  the 
causes  of  things,”  for  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  slave  of  his  philoso¬ 
phical  conclusions  ;  having  learnt,  and  having  a  mystical  certainty 
of,  deep  truths  independent  of  inductive  demonstrations.  Mill 
did  this  perhaps  more  triumphantly  than  any  other  man  of  equal 
intellectual  eminence.  Not  being  a  man  of  the  w'orld,  he  may 
have  done  it  at  first  with  an  awkwardness  which  caused  men  of 
the  world  to  consider  that  he  w’as  making  himself  ridiculous.  But 
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the  phase  of  awkwardness  passed  ;  and  the  event  proved  that  Mill 
was  right,  and  that  the  men  of  the  world  were  wrong.  His  love 
was  a  mystical  exaltation  in  which  he  could  take  refuge  as  in  a 
fortress,  unassailable  by  any  of  the  weapons  in  his  own  or  any 
other  argumentative  armoury.  It  was  exaltation  which  survived 
the  death  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  at  last  he  was 
able  to  marry,  making  his  subsequent  loneliness  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  loneliness  which  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  old  age, 
lamented,  and  enabling  him  to  continue  to  face  the  world  alone, 
with  a  calm  and  resolute  courage  which  mere  intellectual  pride  in 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  generalisation  w’as  to  prove  itself 
powerless  to  bestow. 


Fr.\ncis  Gribble. 


“THE  COMMERCIALISATION  OF  LITERATURE 
AND  THE  LITERARY  AGENT. 


By  One  of  Them. 

So  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  recent  article  by  a 
distinguished  American  publisher  on  “  The  Commercialisation  of 
Literature,”  that  I  venture  to  predict  also  a  certain  interest  in 
the  operations  of  the  literary  agent,  who  is  depicted  by  this  pub¬ 
lisher  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the  commercialisation  he 
deplores.  If  the  literary  agent  has  become  such  a  force  in  litera¬ 
ture  that  he  threatens  to  crush  out  its  life  and  supplant  it  by  a 
money-making  machine,  then  it  is  high  time,  for  the  good  of  the 
reading  public  in  general,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  author 
in  particular,  that  his  operations  should  be  held  up  to  the  light. 
What  does  the  monster  do,  and  how  does  he  do  it?  Why  should 
he  have  come  into  being,  and  in  all  conscience,  why  is  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  ? 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  paper  shall  be  merely  an  attempt 
to  answer  Mr.  Henry  Holt.  Controversies  of  a  technical  sort  are 
better  suited  to  trade  publications.  Rather  it  is  the  wiish  of  the 
writer  to  give,  honestly  and  with  as  little  of  the  colouring  of  pre¬ 
judice  as  may  be,  some  idea  of  what  this  new  force  in  literature  is, 
and,  in  the  event  of  its  continuance,  what  the  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  it  shall  be. 

The  ideal  of  the  literary  agent,  it  is  said,  ‘‘is  that  an  author 
shall  never  see  a  publisher  and  that  an  author’s  books  shall  be 
scattered  among  those  w^ho  will  bid  highest.”  We  are  also  in¬ 
formed  that  he  has  his  uses.  He  can  find  publishers  for  new 
authors,  ‘‘and  can  also  be  especially  useful  in  serialising  matter.” 
But  this  small  influence  for  good  notwithstanding,  he  is  described 
as  being  ‘  ‘  a  very  serious  detriment  to  literature  and  a  leech  on 
the  author,  sucking  blood  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his  latter 
service.” 

Unhappily  all  these  things,  and  many  more  that  have  been 
and  could  be  said,  are  quite  true — of  some  literary  agents. 

But  every  calling  has  its  blacklegs.  Every  agent,  for  instance, 
knows  of  publishers  who  trick  and  cheat  the  author  at  every  safe 
opportunity.  In  the  printed  form  contracts  of  a  number  of  them 
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are  clauses  nicely  calculated  to  catch  the  unwary.  If  through  con¬ 
fidence  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  author  these  clauses 
are  left  in  when  the  contract  is  signed,  he  is  not  only  practically 
robbed  of  some  of  the  rights  in  his  own  book,  but  is  actually  forced 
to  pay  the  costs  of  any  legal  actions  the  publisher  may  see  fit  to 
take  to  enforce  the  copyright. 

]Much  that  has  been  written  about  the  literary  agent  has  been 
futile,  because  the  writers  have  not  understood  that  authors  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes  :  first,  those  wdiose  work  the  publisher 
doesn’t  particularly  want ;  and  second,  those  whose  work  the  pub¬ 
lisher  does  want ,  or  would  want  if  he  knew  of  it ;  and  that  it  is 
only  with  the  second  class  that  a  sound  literary  agent  has,  or  should 
have,  much  to  do.  Unless  an  author’s  work  gives  decided 
promise,  he  is  of  little  interest  to  the  publisher,  or  to  the  first- 
class  agent.  No  agent,  except  one  w’ho  takes  “retainers,”  can 
afford  to  spend  much  time  over  him.  He  can  generally  find  a 
market  for  his  work  as  well  as  can  a  good  agent,  and  better  than 
a  bad  agent ;  and  he  can  afford  a  more  thorough  canvass  than 
cither. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  agent  w’ho  accepts  in  bulk  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  beginners,  and  agrees  to  send  them  to  a  certain 
number  of  publishers  for  a  certain  fee  to  be  paid  in  advance,  is 
trading  grievously  on  the  young  author’s  vanity,  unless  the 
agent  undertakes  also  to  throw  in  for  his  fee  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  and  suggestion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  worth  the 
price.  Otherwise,  his  parcels  of  books  from  unknowm  authors  are 
frequently  sent  back  unopened  by  the  publisher,  wUo  soon  comes 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  agent  has  not  read  the  books,  and 
is  merely  collecting  the  necessary  number  of  declinations. 

But  that  is  not  the  sort  of  agent  who  is  having  any  effect  on 
the  literature  of  our  day,  and  it  is  not  the  sort  of  agent  publishers 
have  in  mind  when  they  write  magazine  articles  about  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  this  new  industry.  The  only  agent  who  really  counts, 
either  for  the  author,  or  with  the  publisher,  or  with  his  own 
banker,  is  the  one  w’ho  sells  the  kind  of  wwk  for  w'hich  pub¬ 
lishers  are  in  competition,  and  who  takes  advantage  of  that 
competition  to  get  the  best  market  price  for  the  author. 

At  this  point  I  can  hear  some  sensitive  lover  of  literature  say 
“Faugh!”  or  a  similar  word,  indicating  an  unwillingness  to 
consider  literature  in  connection  with  market  prices.  That  is  one 
of  the  conventions  so  amusing  to  those  behind  the  scenes.  While 
literature  is  being  wTitten,  the  less  it  has  to  do  with  market  prices 
the  better ;  but  the  moment  it  is  finished  and  the  author  offers  it 
for  sale,  and  tries  to  get  for  it  the  best  price  he  can,  he  might  as 
well  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  speak  plain  English  about  markets. 
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Now  the  more  of  himself  the  producer  throws  into  his  w’ork, 
the  less  he  has  left  for  the  selling  of  it  after  it  is  produced,  and 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  fare  better  if  he  leaves  the  sale  in 
the  hands  of  someone  whose  business  it  is  to  know  the  market 
from  A  to  Z,  and  can  therefore  set  a  value  on  the  work  without 
leaving  the  price  more  or  less  to  the  buyer. 

Even  suppose  we  waive  the  contention  frequently  made,  that 
the  great  creative  genius  generally  lacks  correspondingly  great 
executive  ability,  the  fact  remains  that  the  author’s  wwk  is  to 
write;  he  cannot  in  justice  to  himself  spend  the  time  necessary 
to  gain  the  business  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  man  whose 
work  it  is  to  buy  and  sell.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  speciality, 
not  ability.  As  well  question  the  executive  ability  of  the  law^yer 
or  banker  who  jrrefers  to  employ  an  architect  to  design  his  house, 
as  that  of  an  author  who  employs  a  literary  agent. 

Of  course,  every  sound  publisher  buys  as  cheaply  as  he  can, 
and  every  businesslike  author  sells  as  dearly  as  he  can,  and  he 
cannot  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  price  if  he  sells  always  to  one 
buyer  without  ascertaining  what  other  buyers  would  give.  But 
if  the  author  flits  about  from  one  publisher  to  another,  dealing 
indiscriminately  with  the  highest  bidder,  he  finds  that  in  the 
long  run  no  publisher  takes  an  interest  in  him  nor  has  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  him  that  he  would  get  from  any  one  publisher  to  wdiom 
he  had  remained  faithful.  How,  therefore,  shall  the  author  get 
the  benefit  both  of  the  best  market  prices  and  of  the  steady 
friendship  of  a  publisher  w^ho  takes  all  of  his  books,  and  makes 
each  book  help  each  other  book  ?  He  can  get  the  full  value  of  his 
work  only  by  spending  on  the  study  of  the  book  market  his  time, 
thought,  and  energy  that  could  be  better  employed  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  in  writing  books.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  employs  an 
agent  to  make  this  study  for  him ,  he  must  avoid  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma  by  making  sure  that  his  agent  appreciates  the  import¬ 
ance  of  sticking  to  one  publisher  as  long  as  that  publisher  will  pay 
the  full  market  price  for  the  author’s  work. 

Now  it  used  to  be  considered  good  form  for  the  author  to  know 
little  or  nothing  about  market  rates,  and  to  take  whatever  he  could 
manage  to  get  from  his  publisher  without  resorting  to  any  syste¬ 
matic  use  of  competition.  When  the  agent  came  along  and  began 
to  prove  by  exj)ert  knowledge  of  market  prices  that  in  many 
cases  the  author  had  not  received  as  much  as  his  wwk  was  w  orth 
in  the  open  market,  it  was  only  human  nature  for  that  author’s 
publisher  to  call  the  agent  a  villain.  But  in  most  cases  the  good 
publisher  has  come  around  to  the  idea  of  paying  the  competitive 
price,  and  yet  has  continued  to  live  and  to  make  money.  If  he 
complains  about  the  amount  of  money  he  pays  to  the  author 
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under  such  a  system  of  competition,  he  ofi’ers  pretty  good  evidence 
that  previously  he  had  not  been  giving  their  ojien  market  value 
for  the  wares  he  purchased;  otherwise,  why  does  he  pay  the 
higher  price  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  decline  the  offer? 

With  the  growth  of  com|X3tition  for  good  books,  some  authors 
have  been  injured  by  the  loosening  of  the  ties  between  author 
and  publisher.  Much  stress  is  now  being  laid,  and  rightfully, 
on  the  value  of  these  ties,  and  1  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  author  and  the  agent  will  be  more  careful  not  to  break  them. 
The  wise  literary  agent  of  to-day  and  of  the  future  will  act  for 
the  author  on  a  ixolicy  of  competition,  it  is  true,  but  competition 
carefully  tempered  by  regard  for  the  value  of  friendly  relations 
between  author  and  publisher.  The  best  arrangement  between 
author  and  publisher  is  the  one  of  closest  touch  on  the  literary 
side  of  the  work,  leaving  the  commercial  side  to  be  an-auged 
betw’een  publisher  and  agent,  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
author’s  work  in  the  open  market. 

The  timid  author,  dealing  with  the  shrewd  publisher  in  person, 
frequently  gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  same  timid  author,  with  a  deputy  to  light  for  him 
and  take  the  blows  for  him,  sometimes  becomes  a  monster  of 
rapacity,  utterly  unscrupulous,  and  incapable  of  tinancial  honour. 
Agents  who  have  lent  themselves  to  the  demands  of  such  clients 
have  damaged  both  publisher  and  author  alike,  and  have  well 
earned  for  themselves  those  reproaches  that  Mr.  Holt  has 
showered  so  indiscriminately.  “Madam,”  said  an  agent  of  my 
acquaintance  to  a  certain  author,  “  1  can  obtain  the  advance  on 
royalty  you  ask  only  by  representing  to  some  publisher  who  does 
not  know  the  average  sales  of  your  work  that  those  average  sales 
are  twice  what  they  are.”  And  here  was  her  answer:  “What 
business  is  that  of  yours?  You  will  either  sell  that  book  at  the 
price  1  ask,  or  1  will  take  it  to  someone  who  hasn’t  such  tender 
sympathy  for  the  publishers  as  you  seem  to  have.”  She  was 
invited  to  take  her  book  elsewhere,  and  she  got  her  price.  But 
the  publisher  who  paid  it  will  never  take  another  of  her  books, 
or  deal,  if  he  can  help  it,  with  the  agent  who  deceived  him. 

Does  the  agent  achieve  anything  except  to  raise  the  popular 
author’s  income  by  expert  knowledge  of  market  prices?  So  much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  agent  that  it  is  difficult  to 
generalise,  but  if  he  lives  up  to  his  possibilities,  and  has  any  real 
feeling  for  the  material  in  which  he  deals — and  without  it  he 
cannot  be  any  sort  of  an  artist  in  his  work — he  is  bound  to  be 
rather  more  broad-niinded  in  his  literary  judgments  than  the 
publisher  is  likely  to  be,  for  in  these  days  every  publisher  is 
more  or  less  of  a  specialist.  What  will  appeal  to  one  will  uot 
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please  another.  If  the  agent  knows  his  business,  and  cares  enough 
for  it  to  read  what  is  offered  to  him,  he  will  read  with  a  view 
to  the  tastes  of  all  and  sundry  publishers,  and  not  with  a  view 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  customers  of  any  one  house.  For  this 
reason  not  a  few  good  books  have  reached  the  public  which  other¬ 
wise  probably  would  never  have  been  printed.  The  agent  knew 
of  some  particular  publisher,  of  whom  the  author  mayhap  had 
never  even  heard,  who  w'as  sure  to  be  interested  in  that  particular 
book.  Such  an  agent  acts,  in  fact,  as  a  sieve  for  the  publisher, 
bringing  to  him  only  such  books  as  are  likely  to  be  suited  to  him , 
and  saving  the  time  of  both  publisher  and  author  by  sending 
elsewhere,  or  suppressing,  work  that  might  otherwise  go  to  a 
house  that  could  not  possibly  take  it.  Once  the  agent’s  good 
faith  and  literary  judgment  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  his  recommendation  of  a  book  goes  even  further  sometimes 
than  the  recommendation  of  the  publisher’s  reader. 

Here  we  approach  what  seems  to  me  the  vital  point  in  the 
whole  question — the  point  on  which  the  future  of  the  literary 
agent  is  going  to  turn.  He  stands  between  the  author  and  the 
publisher,  and  he  ought  to  uphold  better  than  either  of  them 
the  importance  of  the  greatest  truism  in  trade,  viz.,  that  no 
bargain  is  ever  really  sound  and  honest  without  being  profitable 
to  both  parties  to  it.  If  the  agent  deceives  the  publisher  in  his 
client’s  behalf,  he  has  not  only  wronged  the  publisher,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  will  appear  that  he  has  wronged  his  client  too.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  “plays  fair,”  and  scrupulously  tells  the 
truth  about  his  wares,  and  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  know 
approximately  what  the  truth  is,  every  publisher  with  whom  he 
deals  is  certain  to  recognise  the  fact  sooner  or  later,  and  to  look 
upon  such  an  agent’s  opinion  and  good  will  as  well  worth  having. 
He  will  realise  that  such  an  agent  brings  to  him  books  already 
assorted  to  his  needs,  and  described  in  ten  effective  words  for 
every  hundred  words  the  author  would  be  likely  to  use.  He  knows, 
furthermore,  that  in  the  often  harassing  interim  between  the 
Verbal  acceptance  of  a  book  and  the  making  of  the  first  royalty 
statement,  the  agent  serves  the  useful  [lurpose  of  a  buffer,  allay¬ 
ing  some  of  the  author’s  temperamental  outbursts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  judiciously  translating  into  the  language 
of  diplomacy  the  publisher’s  occasionally  unsympathetic  messages 
to  the  author  anent  delay  in  proof-reading,  or  eccentricity  in 
demands  for  payment. 

The  publisher  sometimes  takes  over  an  author’s  entire  rights, 
English  and  American,  book  and  serial.  Continental,  dramatic, 
and  second  serial,  and  then  re-sells  such  of  these  rights  as  he 
cannot  use  himself.  Now  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  Eng- 
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lish  author  whose  work  has  only  lately  come  into  demand.  He 
has  made  a  hit  with  a  novel  in  England,  but  has  never  been 
published  in  the  United  States,  or  on  the  Continent;  has  never 
sold  serial  rights,  has  never  even  heard  of  second  serial  rights. 
When  the  time  comes  to  make  a  contract  for  the  first  book  after 
the  one  that  established  his  reputation,  it  is  likely  that  unless  he 
has  an  agent  he  will  contract  with  his  English  publisher  to  take 
over  all  rights  of  his  book.  This  new  author  knows  almost 
nothing  of  the  possible  value  of  any  of  these  rights  except  Eng¬ 
lish  book  rights,  for  none  of  them  was  sold,  or  was  saleable,  in 
the  case  of  his  first  book,  and,  furthermore,  he  doesn’t  know  how 
to  deal  with  these  mysterious  rights  himself.  So  he  turns  the 
lot  over  to  an  English  publisher.  In  such  a  case  the  publisher 
will  do  one  of  these  things  ;  (1)  Absorb  the  lot  and  give  the  author 
nothing,  or  practically  nothing,  for  them ;  (2)  act  as  literary  agent 
for  the  author,  and  sell  on  commission  such  rights  as  he  cannot 
use  himself ;  (3)  agree  to  give  to  an  author  outright  and  without 
commission  anything  arising  from  the  sales  of  these  extra 
rights. 

I’he  first  plan  speaks  for  itself.  There  are  happily  few  pub¬ 
lishers  in  England  or  America  who  would  make  use  of  it,  although 
there  are  such  publishers,  and  every  experienced  agent  knows 
them.  Of  the  second  plan,  more  anon.  Of  the  third  plan,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  there  are  several  publishers  both  in  England 
and  America  who  follow  it.  But  the  jiublisher  isn’t  a  charitable 
institution — any  more  than  the  agent,  or  than  the  author  who  writes 
for  money — and  he  either  makes  no  })articular  effort  to  sell  these 
extra  rights,  or  else  he  siKuids  time  and  money  in  turning  them  to 
account  for  the  author  in  the  hope  of  holding  the  affections  of  an 
author  whose  English  rights  are  highly  profitable  to  him.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  agent  has  far  better  machinery  for  selling  these 
extra  rights  than  any  publisher.  Furthermore,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  representative  of  an  American  ])uhlishing  house,  which  is 
a  large  purchaser  of  American  rights  of  English  authors,  once  told 
the  writer  that  he  would  much  rather  purchase  such  rights  through 
a  literary  agent  than  through  another  publisher.  A  rather  signi¬ 
ficant  remark,  that. 

The  proceedings  of  the  publisher  who  acts  as  a  literary  agent 
for  the  author  under  the  second  plan  are  also  much  to  the  point 
of  the  present  paper.  Some  insight  into  the  (luestion  is  atfordt‘d 
by  a  recent  article  in  The  Author,  the  official  organ  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Society  of  Authors  of  Great  Britain.  This  article  opens 
with  a  letter  from  an  author,  probably  a  member  of  the  Society, 
so  I  give  it  in  full  :  — 
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giRj — The  following  experience,  through  which  I  have  just  passed,  may 
afford  a  useful  warning  to  my  fellow-writers. 

I  offered  the  serial  rights  of  a  story  I  was  writing  to  an  important  pro¬ 
vincial  firm,  who,  when  I  had  sent  them  the  first  half  to  read,  replied  that 
the  story  had  already  been  offered  to  them  by  my  agent. 

As  the  story  was  in  the  hands  of  no  agent,  I  knew  that  the  serial  rights 
in  question  could  have  been  offered  by  no  one  but  a  well-known  publisher, 
who  had  asked  me  for  a  novel,  and  to  whom  I  had  in  reply  offered  the 
volume  rights  of  this  same  story . 

Inquiry  proved  that  this  publisher,  whose  name  I  will  give  to  any  writer 
who  would  like  to  know  it,  had  been  offering  the  serial  rights  of  my  novel, 
although  he  possessed  no  rights  whatever  in  the  story,  and  although  the 
serial  rights  w'cre  not  on  offer  to  him. 

I  also  discovered  that  the  provincial  firm  I  have  mentioned  had  been 
I’oing  from  publisher  to  publisher  on  the  look-out  for  a  strong  serial  story 
—surely  a  backstairs  method  of  obtaining  what  they  wanted,  and  little 
more  to  their  credit  than  the  act  of  the  publisher  was  to  his. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Florence  Warden. 

The  editor,  who  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  article,  says  in  comment ;  — 

Serial  riglits,  if  properly  managed,  can  bo  a  source  of  very  considerable 
income  to  members  of  tbe  society,  and  in  placing  serial  rights,  the  agent 
is  perhaps  of  more  use  than  in  the  disposal  of  any  other  kind  of  literary 
property.  To  place  these  rights  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
effectually  and  simultaneously  is  a  matter  very  often  of  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  even  for  a  writer  whose  name  is  well  known.  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
that  the  agent’s  charge  for  placing  these  rights  is,  as  a  general  rule,  10 
per  cent,  for  England,  and  sometimes  15  per  cent,  for  the  United  States. 
Such  remuneration,  in  the  case  of  some  authors,  brings  in  a  large  return 
for  the  agent,  and  in  alt  those  instances,  no  doubt,  it  would  bo  as  well  to 
make  a  special  contract  with  the  agent  on  the  matter;  but  though  the 
agent  charges  10  per  cent.,  the  publisher  charges  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
on  the  net  returns  if  these  rights  arc  left  to  his  disposition,  and  out  of 
hundreds  of  agreements  that  have  come  before  the  secretary,  he  has  never 
seen  a  lower  charge  in  a  publisher’s  agreement  for  the  placing  of  serial 
rights  than  20  per  cent. 

He  might  have  added  that  the  same  charge,  50  per  cent.,  is  in 
most  cases  made  by  the  publisher  when  what  is  generally  an 
inquiry  for  translation  rights  enables  him  to  effect  a  sale.  For 
the  same  work  agents  charge  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  depending 
upon  circumstances  and  the  difficulty  in  arranging  the  translation. 

For  selling  book  rights  in  America  the  English  agent  charges 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 
For  the  same  work  the  average  publisher,  when  he  does  not  take 
the  whole  profit,  as  he  sometimes  does,  in  disposing  of  editions 
in  sheets,  usually  charges  25  to  30  per  cent.,  not  infrequently 
paying  an  agent  10  per  cent,  to  effect  the  sale  for  him. 
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If  the  facts  cited  show  a  desire  to  lay  stress  upon  a  more  ideal 
relationship  between  author  and  agent  and  publisher  than  now  in 
some  cases  exists,  it  is  because  I  believe  the  most  successful 
literary  agent  of  the  future  will  himself  more  nearly  approach  an 
ideal.  He  will  be  the  surival  of  the  fittest.  He  will  have  a 
sharply  defined  policy,  which  from  the  trend  of  events  may  even 
now  be  outlined  :  — 

1.  He  will  secure  for  the  author  the  full  value  of  his  books,  but 
no  more.  The  ideal  agent  must  refuse  knowingly  to  victimise  a 
publisher,  even  at  the  cost  of  what  seems  to  be  his  owm  interests. 

2.  He  will  encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  close  literary  re¬ 
lationship  between  author  and  publisher. 

3.  He  will  recognise  that  from  the  publishing  view-point  there 
are  only  two  classes  of  authors  ; — (a)  Those  anxious  to  get  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  (b)  those  the  publisher  is  anxious  to  get.  As  for  class 
(a),  the  agent  will  deal  only  with  those  for  whom  he  believes 
demand  wmuld  exist  if  publishers  realised  the  facts.  To  the  others 
of  this  class  (and  these  are  ninety-nine  new’  authors  out  of  every 
hundred)  he  will  say  frankly  that  they  can  do  as  wrell  for  themselves 
as  any  agent  can  do  for  them,  and  will  resolutely  turn  his  face 
from  them.  They  are  not  for  him,  and  he  is  not  for  them,  for 
his  business  in  the  last  analysis  is  to  make  sure  that  competition 
produces  its  best  ultimate  results  for  bis  clients,  and  when  com¬ 
petition  does  not  exist,  or  cannot  honestly  be  made  to  exist,  there 
is  no  proper  work  for  him  to  do. 

4.  He  will  realise  that  the  publisher  who  has  published  an 
author’s  work  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best  man  for  the 
author’s  next  work.  He  will  also  realise  that  w'ben  that  publisher 
says  he  ought  to  have  the  book  for  less  than  it  would  bring  in  the 
long  run  from  someone  else,  the  publisher  is  asking  a  gratuity 
from  the  author. 

6.  He  should  be  oven  a  more  unprejudiced  judge  of  what  is 
really  good  than  the  publisher,  for  he  has  not  the  same  financial 
interests  at  stake.  “This  is  good,’’  says  the  publisher,  “but  I 
w’ould  lose  money  on  it.  ’  ’  “  This  is  good ,’  ’  the  ideal  agent  will  say , 

“and  I  can  afford  not  only  to  make  suggestions  that  may  make 
it  commercially  more  valuable,  but  also  to  talk  of  it  and  offer  it 
until  at  last  I  find  exactly  the  right  publisher  for  it — the  man  who 
by  sympathy  with  the  book,  and  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  by  bavin" 
tbe  right  clientele,  wdll  make  of  it  a  success.’’ 

6.  Finally — and  this  is  a  sore  and  dangerous  point-  I  think  he 
will  do  his  best  to  convince  authors  that  excessive  advances  on 
royalty  are  an  evil,  increasing  the  gambling  element  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  to  a  point  that  is  certainly  harmful  in  the  long 
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run,  both  to  publisher  and  author.  By  all  means  let  the  author 
get  as  large  a  percentage  of  royalty  as  he  can,  but  let  him  beware 
of  tempting  his  agent  to  use  the  club  of  competition  in  forcing  up 
too  high  the  amount  the  publisher  has  to  advance  on  the  book. 
Both  author  and  publisher  are  bound  to  suffer  by  it  in  the  long 
nin.  The  agent  who  hasn’t  the  conscience  and  courage  to  keep 
an  author,  if  humanly  possible,  from  exchanging  birthrights — or 
copyrights— for  messes  of  pottage,  is  not  the  right  man  for  the 
business. 


THE  QUESTION. 


Now  here  is  where  I  fail  to  understand, 

And  put  my  question  in  all  reverence, 

On  bended  knee  with  head  most  lowly  bent, 
To  the  All-High,  All-Knowing  Providence, 


A  girl  whose  fate  had  left  her  widowed  poor, 

With  three  small  babes  to  shelter  and  direct, 

Rose  to  the  burden,  glad  in  her  own  strength. 

Of  those  young  minds  to  be  sole  architect  ; 

Up  with  the  lark  and  singing  with  his  song. 

Of  hope  and  love,  watched  by  her  hel|)less  brood. 

Toiled  in  the  night  when  all  but  she  had  slept. 

And  Ware  her  soft  hands  rough  to  bring  them  food. 

At  each  sweet  morn  she  opened  wide  the  door 
All  to  the  sun,  so  that  a  golden  ray 

Would  pierce  the  gloom,  and  like  a  torch  of  dame 
Light  up  the  bed  where  her  three  treasures  lay. 

Soft  would  she  say,  “  See  God’s  bright  angel  come 
To  bless  my  babes  and  chase  away  the  night :  ” 

Then  would  she  bend,  all  hungry  in  her  love. 

To  kiss  each  waking  child  with  new  delight. 

Each  tender  body  she  would  robe  with  pride 
And  awe  unceasing  at  the  beauties  shown. 

In  dimpled  limb  and  cheek  and  silken  hair. 

In  all  the  loveliness  she  called  her  own. 

Then  with  much  laughter  would  she  drive  them  forth 
From  her  small  room  until  her  woi’k  was  done ; 

Where  she  could  watch  from  out  the  open  door. 

And  smile  upon  them  playing  in  the  sun. 

One  golden  morn  as  she  drove  forth  her  brood 
Of  pretty  chicks  to  meet  the  coming  day. 

She  pointed  where  a  mother  throstle  clung 
With  three  young  birds  upon  a  flow’ry  spray. 
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And  as  she  vvatclied,  from  the  blue  air  swept  down 
A  hawk,  who  for  a  dreadful  moment  still 

Swung  in  the  air,  as  counting,  one,  two,  three. 

Which  frightened  fledgling  he  would  pounce  to  kill, 

Then  struck.  She  heard  the  mother’s  scream  of  rage, 
Who  in  her  wild  despair  went  flying  high. 

Then  dropt  again  beside  the  cowering  two 
That  still  remained,  with  sad  and  piteous  cry. 

“  So  death  might  swoop,”  the  woman  said,  “  on  mine.” 
She  kissed  each  babe  and  there  let  fall  a  tear  ; 

”  My  little  ones,  so  tender  and  so  weak.” 

Into  her  heart  there  came  an  endless  fear. 

Was  Hugh  too  pale,  was  Una’s  check  too  red. 

Was  Kathleen  languid  in  her  pretty  play? 

‘‘  Oh  !  Lord,  oh  !  Father,  keep  my  darlings  safe,” 

She  held  the  baby  in  her  arms  to  pray. 

And  as  she  bent  her  down  all  full  of  prayer. 

Above  the  nest  that  held  her  pretty  brood  : 

To  fold  them  close  with  her  great  mother’s  love, 

And  hll  each  little  mouth  that  called  for  food. 

Then  did  the  Hawk  a  moment  hover  high 
Above  the  house,  and  swooping  strike  to  kill 

No  tender  fledgling — ah  !  less  easy  spared. 

The  mother  fell  to  whet  his  cruel  bill. 

And  I  who  passed  and  found  the  nest  destroyed. 

And  heard  the  hungry  and  affrighted  cry 

Of  each  poor  babe,  beneath  Death’s  cunning  blow. 
Who  struck  the  whole  because  the  one  did  die. 

‘‘  Wherefore  this  strange  destruction  having  made. 

This  contradiction  of  all  nature’s  ways,” 

I  put  my  question  to  High  Providence, 

And  silent  knelt  in  pity  and  amaze. 

Dora  Sigerson  Shorter. 


THE  WHIRLWIND.’ 


By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Philip  Falls. 

Philip  Weekes  considered  that  all  men  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  who  knew  their  own  minds,  and  those  who  did  not. 
His  wife  and  son  both  belonged  to  the  smaller  category ;  himself  he 
numbereil  with  the  majority  and  confessed  that  there  were  occasions 
when  he  found  himself  not  in  two  minds,  but  twenty. 

With  winter  Fate,  passing  through  Tjydford,  perceived  the  amazing 
prosperity  of  all  who  bore  the  famous  local  name  of  Weekes,  and 
from  her  bitter  lemon  squeezed  a  little  verjuice.  Jarratt  experienced 
some  bad  fortune  and  lost  more  than  he  could  afford  to  lose  in  a 
copper  mine  on  the  east  side  of  the  JNIoor;  while  Philip  himself  fell 
ill.  It  was  the  attitude  of  Mrs.  Weekes  at  the  time  of  this  latter 
unparalleled  misfortune  that  served  so  greatly  to  bewilder  the 
huckster.  He  had  fought  against  his  indisposition  valiantly  and  only 
retired  upon  medical 'compulsion ;  but  it  was  quite  as  much  fear  oi 
the  consequences,  if  he  went  to  bed,  as  a  valiant  indifference  to 
physical  misery  that  kept  him  on  his  legs  until  the  last  moment. 

He  drove  ]\Irs.  Weekes  to  Lydford  station  as  usual  on  a  market 
day,  and  then  went  home,  feeling  exceedingly  unwell.  A  doctor 
called  twice  weekly  at  the  village,  and  fortunately  he  might  be  seen 
at  his  surgery  upon  Saturdays.  When  Hephzibah  retunied,  there¬ 
fore,  her  son  Jarratt  was  waiting  with  the  pony  trap,  and  she  learnt 
the  amazing  news  that  the  master  was  ill  in  bed. 

“  Guy  Fawkes  and  good  angels,”  cried  Mrs.  Weekes.  ‘‘  Philip 
down!  Push  the  pony  along  for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  Jar.  Who’s 
with  him?  ” 

‘‘  i\Iary  runs  in  and  out,  and  Susan,  and  Mrs.  Taverner  have  been 
very  kind.” 

“  Poor  lamb!  poor,  helpless  lamb!  ”  said  the  wife. 

Ever  in  extremes,  she  now  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  praise  and 
extolled  the  immense  virtues  of  Philip.  She  also  dwelt  on  his 
practical  value  and  her  own  imperishable  affection  and  admiration 
for  him. 

“  Such  men  go  down  to  the  grave  with  nobody  but  God  Almighty 
and  their  wives  to  mark  them,”  she  said.  “  ’Twill  be  a  case  of 
(1)  Copyright  in  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  and  Co. 
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‘  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant  ’  if  he  goes.  But  it 
mustn’t  be.  It  shan’t  be?  ” 

“  He’s  not  in  the  least  danger,  mother.” 

“  Hanger! — how  can  you  dare  to  use  the  word?  Oh,  my  God,  to 
think  of  the  staff  and  prop  of  my  life  tottering — and  me  not  there ! 

‘  Danger  !  ’ — you  ought  to  be  a  better  son  than  to  say  it.  Why 
for  wasn’t  a  telegram  sent  off?  What  do  Mary  know  of  sickness?  ” 

Jarratt  grunted. 

‘‘  If  she  don’t,  she’s  a  fool  then.  Another  child  coming  and  the 
first  always  got  something  wrong  with  it.” 

‘‘  There — to  think — that  poor  martyr!  I  knowed  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong — felt  it  in  my  bones  all  yesterday.  ‘  God  send  Mary’s 
all  right,’  I  said  again  and  again  to  myself  in  market.  But  little 
did  I  think  of  master.  I  fancied  ’twas  no  more  than  just  a  running 
at  the  nose— and  all  the  time  he  was  suffering  agonies,  no  doubt. 
The  bravery  of  the  man !  Lash  the  pony,  can’t  ’e,  or  I’ll  get  out 
and  run.  How  long  are  we  going  to  take?  I’m  itching  to  be  at 
him !  ” 

Mrs.  Wcekes  soon  reached  home,  and  swiftly  swept  the  neighbours 
out  of  the  house. 

‘‘ He’m  asking  for  you.  Aunt  Hepsy,”  said  Susan.  ”  He'm  very 
peaceful,  with  his  medicine,  an’  a  Bible;  and  the  kettle  ’pon  the 
fire;  and  blacksmith  have  made  a  proper  long  spout  for  the  kettle 
as  the  doctor  ordered,  so  the  steam  can  get  to  him.” 

“You  go  off,  you  chattering  magpie,”  began  Mrs.  Weekes;  then 
she  hastened  up  to  the  head  of  the  house,  and  found  him  pretty 
comfortable,  but  very  crestfallen  and  full  of  the  humblest  apologies. 

“  Awful  sorry,”  he  croaked.  “  I  blush  for  myself,  I’m  sure.” 

“  Don’t  you  talk — not  a  word.  I’ll  do  the  talking  for  once,  you 
poor  fallen  creature !  It  do  tear  me  to  pieces  to  see  you  thrust  into 
your  bod,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  like  this.  And  never  a 
groan — you  valiant  boy!  But  now  I  be  back,  us  shall  soon  have 
0  on  your  feet  again.  You  trust  to  me!  Be  you  easy?  Where’s 
the  pain?  I’d  sooner  fight  evils  above  the  navel  than  below  it,  as 
1  have  always  maintained.  Don’t  say  ’tis  the  stomach — don’t  say 
that.  But  your  poor  cracked  voice  tells  me  all  I  want  to  know.” 

“  ’Tis  the  breathing  parts,  my  dear.” 

“  And  you  brave  as  an  army  about  it,  and  never  told  me,  and  let 
me  desert  you  without  a  thought.  You  wonderful  man !  I  wish 
to  God  there  was  more  like  you.  Let  me  look  in  your  face.  Good ! 
Don’t  you  fear  any  harm,  Philip.  While  the  white  of  your  eye  be 
so  clear,  there’s  no  danger.  You’ll  come  through  all  right.” 

“No  danger,  I’m  sure.  I  can  drink  soup  as  easy  as  anything. 
But  ’tis  the  ill-convenience  of  upsetting  the  bedroom  so.” 

“  Like  your  big  mind  to  think  of  it;  but  what’s  a  bedroom  to  me? 
1  don’t  want  no  bedroom  while  you’m  stricken  down.  Not  a  wink 
of  sleep  shall  I  have,  till  doctor  says  you  can  rise  up  again.  And 
to  think  I  never  guessed,  so  quiet  you  kept  it!  When  Jar  appeared 
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at  the  station— even  then  I  didn’t  seem  to  know  what  had  kept  you. 

‘  Where’s  that  beetle  of  a  man,  Philip  Weekes?’  I  asked,  in  my 
brisk,  cheerful  way.  ‘  Struck  down,’  says  Jarratt;  and  you  could 
have  flung  me  into  the  air.  I  was  blowed  out  with  sudden  terror 
like  a  balloon.” 

“  I  did  ought  to  have  a  bowl  of  something  to  lap  at  about  mid-day, 
according  to  doctor’s  orders — not  that  I  want  it  if  ’twill  be  troubling 
you,”  said  Mr.  Weekes. 

‘‘  So  you  shall,  then;  an’  the  fat  of  the  land  shall  you  have,  as 
becomes  such  a  man;  an’  wine,  if  I’ve  got  to  sell  my  shoes  for  it— 
good,  black  port  wine — as  good  as  Noah  Pearn  have  got  in  the 
house — you  shall  drink — bottles  and  bottles — till  your  very  blood 
be  wine!  There’s  nought  makes  blood  like  what  port  does.” 

She  set  to  work  from  that  moment  and  toiled  unceasingly  until 
Mr.  Weekes  had  passed  the  crisis  of  his  illness,  and  was  pronounced 
convalescent.  Then  she  nearly  fed  him  to  death,  praised  God  for 
His  mercies,  and  wearied  the  whole  street  of  Lydford  with  nursing 
details,  with  symptoms  and  their  treatment,  with  the  particulars  of 
diet,  with  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  majestic  attitude  of  mind 
preserved  by  Philip  throughout  his  sufferings. 

Presently  neighbours  called,  and  were  allowed  to  have  speech 
with  the  invalid.  Philip’s  eyes  had  been  giving  him  some  trouble, 
and  during  his  illness  the  doctor  had  prescribed  a  pair  of  glasses. 
These  were  now  made,  and  Mr.  Weekes  was  proud  of  them,  and 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  himself  in  them.  Adam  Churchward 
visited  him,  and  admired  his  spectacles. 

”  It  brings  out  the  natural  thoughtful  bent  of  your  countenance, 
if  I  may  say  so.  You’ll  find  them  a  great  comfort  and  support 
without  a  doubt.  For  my  part,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  I  have 
to  put  on  my  glasses  now  not  only  to  see  with,  but  to  think  with. 
My  mind  refuses  to  move  freely  until  I  feel  them  on  the  bridge  of 
my  nose.” 

‘‘It  clears  print  something  wonderful,”  explained  Philip,  ‘‘and 
of  late,  for  want  of  power  to  do  anything  useful,  I’ve  sunk  down 
to  reading  the  newspaper,  and  found  it  very  interesting.  I’ve  had 
a  good  dash  at  the  Word  too;  and  ’tis  curious  to  see  that  fighting 
was  just  as  bloody  ta  job  in  Old  Testament  days  as  it  be  now.  The 
only  difference  is  that  then  they  always  knowed  which  side  the  Lord 
was,  afore  they  went  to  war;  and  now  we  never  know  till  after¬ 
wards.  If  the  Almighty  took  the  same  pleasure  in  England  as  He 
done  in  Israel,  we  should  just  walk  over  the  earth.” 

‘‘  A  very  wise  remark,”  declared  Mr.  Churchward;  “  I  can  see  the 
glasses  are  steadying  your  mind  already.” 

‘‘  He  be  so  vain  of  ’em  as  a  turkey-coek,”  said  Mrs.  Weekes,  who 
sat  beside  her  husband's  bed.  “  Why,  it  minds  me  of  the  time 
darratt  was  born.  Then  the  airs  and  graces  this  man  give  himself! 
’Twas  every  minute,  ‘  Where’s  my  son?  Where’s  my  boy,  Jarratt, 
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to?’  And  now  ’tis  ‘  Where’s  my  glasses?  ’  ‘  Here,  let  me  get  on 

my  glasses  !  ’  ” 

“I  like  a  middle-aged  face  to  look  wise,”  declared  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward.  ‘‘There’s  no  more  shameful  thing  in  nature  than  an  elderly 
fool.  Yet  one  meets  them — people  over  whose  heads  life  has  passed 
and  not  brought  a  single  thoughtful  line.  Poor,  smooth-faced 
wretches !  Wliy,  the  very  beasts  that  perish,  as  doth  the  grass  of  the 
field,  look  wiser,  and  undoubtedly  are  wiser,  as  they  grow  older.” 

‘‘  No  good  growing  old  if  you  don’t  grow  artful,  for  certain,”  said 
Mrs.  Weekes.  “  And  another  thing  is  that  they  fools  are  far  more 
harmful  than  the  knaves.  A  knave  makes  clean  w'ork,  but  a  fool 
botches  all.  Everybody  knows  that.  Why,  you  men — Lord  bless 
you! — I  see  through  the  pack  of  you  like  window's!  ” 

“  You  do  your  best,  as  I  do,  to  inculcate  wisdom,”  answered  the 
schoolmaster.  ‘‘  For  my  part  I  may  say  that  I  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  implant  it  in  the  rising  generation.  Sow'  enough  seed  and 
some  will  undoubtedly  germinate  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We 
never  know’  how  great  a  matter  may  be  kindled  by  a  flash  of  sense 
bursting  in  upon  the  youthful  mind.  And,  in  your  case,  you  don’t 
deny  your  immense  fund  of  common  sense  to  the  humblest  who  asks 
for  it.  I  suppose  that  nobody  in  Lydford  gives  more  good  advice  in 
the  course  of  a  twelve-month  than  you  do,  Mrs.  Weekes.  Nathaniel 
Spry  is  sound  also.” 

‘‘Him!  ”  returned  Hephzibah  with  contempt.  ‘‘What  does  he 
know,  more  than  how  many  penny  stamps  make  twelve,  or  how 
to  weigh  a  parcel,  or  write  a  gun  license?  How  can  he  know'  any¬ 
thing,  living  out  his  life  behind  the  counter  in  that  stuffy  little 
post-office  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘  1  was  going  to  admit  that  his  experience  of  the  w’orld  is  rather 
limited;  but  he  is  a  great  reader,  and  has  nourished  his  intellect  on 
the  learning  of  wiser  men  than  himself.  His  advice  generally  comes 
out  of  a  good  book,  and  is  therefore  pretty  well  to  be  relied  upon.” 

‘‘  As  to  advice,”  she  answered.  ‘‘  ’Tis  taking  it,  not  giving  it 
that  matters.  If  a  man  or  woman  agrees  with  you,  and  falls  in  with 
every  word,  and  thanks  you  over  and  over  again — then  you  may 
feel  perfectly  sure  they  won’t  follow  a  syllable  and  have  only  come 
to  waste  your  time.  ’Tis  them  that  argue,  and  wrangle,  and  sulk, 
and  ax  your  reasons,  and  go  away  in  a  temper  with  you — ’tis  them 
that  be  most  likely  to  profit  by  what  you’ve  said.” 

A  voice  cried  from  below  stairs. 

‘^Can  Valentine  come  up  to  see  father?  ” 

‘‘  He  can,”  answered  Mr.  Weekes ;  and  a  moment  later  old  Huggins 
creaked  upstairs,  followed  by  Jarratt. 

‘‘  You’d  better  go,  schoolmaster.  You’ve  had  your  turn,”  said 
Hephzibah.  ‘‘  Philip  mustn’t  see  too  much  company  all  to  once.” 
Adam,  therefore,  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Huggins  took  his  place. 

‘‘  I  heard  the  joyful  news  as  you  was  your  own  man  again,  and 
soon  to  come  down  house,”  said  the  patriarch;  ‘‘  therefore  nothing 
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would  do  but  what  I  must  walk  up  and  have  a  look  at  you.  Not 
changed  a  hair,  thank  God.” 

“He’s  fatter,”  said  Mrs.  Weekes.  “The  idleness  have  put  flesh 
on  him — round  as  a  tub  he  have  grown.  You’m  inches  deep  in  lard 
han’t  you,  my  old  dear?  ” 

“  I  believe  I  am,”  answered  Philip.  “  But  I’ll  work  it  off  again 
so  soon  as  I  get  on  my  legs.  It  shows  how  little  us  be  wanted,  Val, 
that  though  we  may  be  struck  down,  the  world  goes  on  just  the  same. 
Now  I’ve  often  thought,  in  my  vain-glorious  way,  what  would  become 
of  all  my  Indian  game  birds  if  anything  happened  to  me.  Yet  they 
was  never  better,  and  be  laying  as  free  as  Nature  can  make  ’em,  so 
missis  tells  me.” 

“  ’Tis  this  here  wonderful  woman,”  said  Huggins.  “You’m  one 
of  the  fortunates,  you  are.  ‘  Be  dashed  if  Hephzibah  Weekes  don’t 
know  how  to  be  in  two  places  to  once  !  ’  I  said  not  long  since  to 
Noah  Pearn.  And  he  answered  'twas  the  cleverest  thing  he’d  ever 
heard  me  say.” 

Philip’s  going  to  be  let  out  of  bed  to-morrow,”  said  Mrs.  Weekes. 
“  .\nd  he’ll  come  down  house  the  day  after.” 

“  The  spring  weather  will  soon  set  him  up.” 

“Spring  be  here  without  a  doubt,”  she  answered.  “That  dear 
angel  boy  of  Sarah  Jane’s  corned  in  along  with  his  father  yester-eve; 
and  he  fetched  as  fine  a  bunch  of  primrosen  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 
But  the  darling  had  picked  ’em  without  stalks,  as  childer  will,  so 
they  was  tlinged  away  as  soon  as  his  li’l  back  w’as  turned.” 

“A  very  promising  start  to  the  year.  I  do  think,”  said  Mr. 
Huggins.  “  A  good  deal  of  prosperity  in  the  country,  and  very 
great  promise  of  hay — so  John  Prout  tells  me.” 

“  What  was  the  news  of  Mr.  Woodrow?  ” 

“  I  named  him.  He’ve  wintered  pretty  well — han’t  worse  nor 
better.  Daniel  Brendon  be  going  down  to  him  for  a  few  days,  and 
’tis  hoped  he’ll  come  home  first  week  in  June.” 

“  Good  luck  all  round  then.” 

“  You  forget  me,”  said  Jarratt,  who  had  been  standing  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out  of  the  wdndow.  “  But  one  man’s 
ill-fortune  don’t  matter,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  heard  as  Wheal  Cosdon  was  looking  up  again,”  answered 
Mr.  Huggins. 

“  You  heard  wrong.  'Tis  as  like  as  not  ’twill  be  knacked  in 
autumn.  ’Twas  a  damned  swindle ;  but  they  promoters  be  on  the 
windy  side  o’  the  law,  as  usual,  and  us,  who  put  in  our  hard-earned 
savings,  get  nought.’ 

“  Can’t  you  have  the  law  of  nobody  about  it?  ”  asked  his  fatlier. 

“No,  I  can’t.  The  rogues  be  safe  enough.  The  law’s  their 
side.” 

“I’d  like  to  poison  the  traitors  with  the  arsenic  they’ve  digged 
out  of  the  place,”  cried  Hephzibah.  “  To  steal  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  men  and  women  and  children ;  and  eat  it  themselves— the 
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anointed  robbers !  ’Tis  a  shameful  thing  to  think  in  a  Christian 
land  the  laws  should  all  be  made  with  an  eye  to  the  comfort  of  the 
rich.” 

“Can’t  be  otherwise — so  long  as  the  rich  make  ’em,”  ventured 
Philip. 

“  With  all  your  natural  needs  and  requirements  in  the  big  life  you 
lead,  it  must  be  a  terrible  crash  to  have  to  put  down  your  servant, 
as  they  tell  me  you  think  of  doing,”  said  Huggins  to  Jarratt  Weekes. 

“  I  must  face  it.  I  like  ease  and  comfort  as  well  as  anybody — 
especially  since  I  earned  it  by  my  own  hard  work.  But  we  must 
cut  the  coat  as  the  cloth  allows.  Ban’t  no  good  thirsting  for  half  a 
pint,  if  you  haven’t  got  three-halfpence.” 

Valentine,  however,  doubted  the  philosophy  of  this  sentiment. 

“  Don’t  say  so.  You’rn  leaving  out  of  your  I’eckoning  all  the 
Good  Samaritans  that  be  about  in  the  world,  and  the  beauty  of 
human  nature  in  general.” 

“  Human  nature’s  all  rot.  Anyway,  it  isn’t  the  thirsty  folks  that 
human  nature  asks  to  drink.” 

“  Yet  I've  had  scores  and  scores  gratis  and  for  nothing  in  my 
time,”  declared  Mr.  Huggins.  ”  Eighty  year  old  am  I,  and  if  I  could 
tell  ’em  up,  i  make  no  doubt  that  1  should  tind  I’tl  had  barrcds  over 
one  counter  and  another — all  out  of  the  goodness  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  without  a  thought  of  any  return.  Not  but  what  I  haven’t 
stood  oceans  of  drink  in  my  time  too.  But  gratitude’s  the  thing — 
an’  rarer  even  than  generosity.  I’m  exceedingly  grateful  for  all  the 
free  beer  I’ve  had,  and  I  won’t  hear  you  tell  that  human  nature’s 
rot,  just  because  you  are  a  bit  under  the  weather.  Your  luck  will 
come  uppermost  presently — then  you’ll  think  differtmt.” 

“  Good  sense,  Val.  Cheer  him  up  if  you  can,”  said  Mrs.  Weekes. 

“  .\nd  now  you  men  had  best  to  get  off,  for  Philip  must  have  his 
dinner.  ’  ’ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  Christian  Convert. 

With  another  summer  Hilary  Woodrow  again  returned  to  his  home, 
and  time  passed  as  during  previous  years.  But  the  passage  of  the 
last  winter  had  left  its  mark  upon  him,  and  the  least  observant 
noticed  a  change.  Physically  he  had  grown  thinner.  His  cheek- 
liones  thrust  out,  and  there  were  hollows  beneath  them.  He  still 
rode,  and  he  still  read;  but  his  books  belonged  now  to  a  different 
plane  of  thought,  and  a  man  by  glancing  at  them  might  have 
calculated  with  pretty  close  accuracy  the  nature  of  his  bent,  and 
the  slow  but  sure  victory  of  faith  over  reason. 

In  some  respects  he  looked  younger,  for  a  colour  that  means  health 
in  infancy  and  death  at  adolescence,  lighted  his  fallen  cheek.  His 
eyes  were  bright;  his  manner  continued  courteous  and  kind  as  of 
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yore;  his  energies  were  not  yet  much  decreased,  save  in  certain 
directions.  From  predisposition  he  had  gradually  passed  into  actual 
disease;  and  as  the  bodily  fires  waned  and  cooled,  his  interest  in  the 
superhuman  waxed  and  dominated  every  waking  hour.  He  believed 
in  a  life  beyond  the  grave ;  he  had  infected  the  domain  of  reason  by 
deep  reading  of  irrational  authors ;  and  these  created  an  atmosphere 
through  which  he  groped  his  way  back  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

Sarah  Jane  held  secret  speech  with  him,  at  oncoming  of  another 
autumn,  and  the  great  matter  arose  upon  his  lips.  It  happened 
towards  the  end  of  his  stay  at  home,  when  already  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  think  of  leaving  the  Moor.  First  he  treated  of  his  health, 
and  confessed,  to  her  grief,  that  he  was  not  so  well ;  then  he  discussed 
the  superstitions  now  supremely  precious  to  him. 

“  What  will  you  say  when  1  tell  you  that  I  have  followed  in  the 
path  of  many  and  many  a  greater  man  than  myself,  and  changed  my 
opinions?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  know  it,”  she  answered.  “  You  told  me  nine  months  agone 
at  Daw'lish.  You  believe  in  God  and  Heaven;  and  so  do  I  with  all 
my  heart.” 

‘‘  Hut  I’ve  gone  beyond  that — higher — higher.  We  must  believe 
in  that,  when  our  eyes  are  opened  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  world 
- — or  even  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning.  Looking  back,  1  tremble  to  see 
what  a  dreadful  lonely  thing  I  was — walking  here  in  my  pride.  But 
God’s  too  great  a  thought  for  the  mind  of  man  to  grasp  single- 
handed.  I’ve  come  to  see  there  must  be  something  between— 
something  within  reach  of  human  intellect — something  that  man’s 
mind  can  understand  and  even  love- — something  that  will  bring  the 
divine  light  to  us,  yet  soften  its  wonder  and  terror,  so  that  we  can 
gaze  upon  it.  Without  Christ,  the  idea  of  God  dazzles  and  blinds 
and  bewilders.  With  Christ,  the  thought  can  be  received  and  taken 
home  into  our  hearts.  The  only  possible  God  for  man  is  made  clear 
to  us  by  the  Son  of  God.  Therefore  I  am  a  Christian,  Sarah  Jane.” 

Frank  but  fleeting  anxiety  filled  her  eyes  as  they  opened  widely  to 
regard  him.  Great  excitement  was  manifested  by  Hilary.  An  ex¬ 
pression  she  had  never  seen  there  shone  in  his  countenance  as  he 
spoke.  It  was  the  same  light  that  she  knew  as  a  familiar  beacon 
upon  her  husband’s  face;  but  there  it  glowed  steady  and  flameless; 
here  it  shot  up  and  played  like  fire. 

“  You  believe  all  that  my  Dan  believes?  ” 

‘‘  All.  Oh,  Sarah  Jane,  the  grief  of  it  is  greater  than  the  joy; 
for  who,  when  the  light  comes,  but  must  look  back  as  well  as 
forward  ?  If  I  could  only  look  forward !  But  a  man  in  my  case 
sees  the  past  clear  enough — clearer  and  clearer  as  the  sun  sets  upon 
it.  i\Iy  sun-setting  will  be  stormy  now.  I  should  have  died  happy 
enough  with  the  glorious  thought  of  you  and  the  past;  but  now  ’tis 
just  that  thought  that  will  darken  all.” 

“  Can’t  you  forget?  The  years  and  years  it  was  ago!  The  scores 
and  scores  of  things  that  have  happened  since.” 
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“I  can’t  forget.  I  lament  it — I  lament  for  it  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul.  I  mourn  it  waking  and  moan  for  it  sleeping.  I’d 
die  a  hundred  deaths  if  the  time  could  come  again.” 

“This  be  your  Christianity?  ” 

“Yes;  it  shows  that  I  have  not  deceived  myself.  I  am  a  Chris¬ 
tian — therefore  this  thing  that  I  have  done  torments  me.” 

“  How  It  fosters  in  your  mind!  I’ve  forgot  it — very  near.  Many 
a  dream  that  I  dream  seems  more  real  to  me  than  that.” 

“  It’s  the  only  reality  left  in  my  life.” 

“  Then  I  wish  you’d  die  quick  and  be  at  peace,”  she  said  fiercely. 

“  I  love  you  so  dear  that  1  can  wish  that  for  you !  ” 

“  I’m  dying  fast  enough — yet  not  fast  enough.  I’m  impatient  now 
to  see  what  mercy  means — mercy  and  forgiveness.  I  shall  know 
soon.  How  clear  the  stages  are,  Sarah  Jane!  I  wonder  if  they  are 
so  clear  with  you?  First  joy  and  pride  in  what  I’d  done;  then 
content  and  a  blessed  memory  to  look  back  upon;  then,  as  disease 
got  hold  of  me,  and  I  had  to  begin  to  fight  for  life,  clouds  came 
between  me  and  the  past.  Then  the  first  sharp  twinge  of  regret,  as 
my  soul  began  to  waken ;  then  sorrow ;  then  frantic,  undying  grief 
and  a  vain  agony  of  longing  that  I’d  not  sinned  so  damnably  against 
those  I  loved  best  in  the  world.  Have  you  felt  so,  Sarah  Jane?” 

“Never,”  she  said.  “I  wept  fire  for  a  week  after;  I  was  half 
raving  for  joy  and  half  raving  for  misery — mad  like.  Then  I  put  it 
all  behind  me.  Things  stronger  than  me — or  you — worked  that  deed. 
I’ll  pay  the  price,  if  I  must.  I  didn’t  do  it  for  myself — you  know 
that.” 

“Can’t  you  feel  for  my  sufferings?  ” 

At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  flashed  a  passing  scorn  for  his  feeble¬ 
ness;  but  she  expelled  it  and  blamed  only  his  unhappy  physical 
decay. 

“  ’Twill  all  be  made  up  if  what  you  think  is  right.  Your  Christ 
will  be  so  pleased  with  you  for  being  sorry,  that  He’ll  forgive  you 
everything — and  me  too.  We  sinners  are  His  sort.  The  just  persons 
go  into  heaven  without  any  fuss,  by  all  accounts.  ’Tis  such  as  we 
are — weak,  wicked,  good-for-noughts — that  the  angels  will  blow  their 
trumpets  for.” 

Hilary  was  astonished  at  her  attitude  and  its  satire — the  more 
terrible  because  quite  unconscious. 

”  What  would  Daniel  say  to  that?  ”  he  asked. 

‘‘  I  don’t  know,”  she  answered.  ”  And  I  don’t  care.” 

Then  her  outlook  utterly  changed  at  a  breath. 

‘‘Yet  that’s  folly,  if  justice  be  anything,”  she  continued. 
And  I  do  care — care  with  all  my  might.  ’Tis  the  like  of  Daniel — 
pure  in  heart  and  soul,  the  faithful  servant  of  his  God,  that  must 
go  in  first.  And  so  he  should.  If  heaven’s  waiting,  ’tis  Dan  and 
my  dear,  dear  father,  and  such  as  them — not  me  and  you — will  be 
put  first.  ’Tis  for  their  sakes  I  ever  think  or  care  about  it,  or  want 
to  go  there.  For  their  sakes.  But  for  them  and  my  little  boy,  I’d 
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sooner  go  nowhere.  I’ve  had  nearly  enough  of  living  anywhere— 
beautiful  though  ’tis  to  be  alive.  I  don’t  want  much  more  of  it— 
not  now  you’ve  Said  this  to  me.” 

“  May  you  live  long — very,  very  long — long  enough  to  forgive  me.” 

“You  needn’t  say  things  like  that,”  she  answered.  ‘‘The  more 
you  heap  all  this  misery  on  your  own  head,  the  less  I’m  likely  to 
blame  you.  I  never  did — not  even  in  thought.  ’Twould  have  been 
a  coward’s  part.  ’Twas  no  more  than  a  bitter  bargain,  when  all’s 
said.” 

‘  ‘  How  can  you  have  the  heart  to  speak  so  ?  ” 

‘‘  Because  I  han’t  the  religious  creature  you  are,  I  suppose.  Let 
the  dead  past  be — or  you’ll  fret  yourself  to  death  afore  your  time.” 

‘‘  Daniel  is  never  out  of  my  thoughts.  Sometimes  I  feel  almost 
as  though  I  could  fling  myself  on  the  ground  at  his  feet  and,  for  my 
peace  of  mind,  tell  all.” 

‘‘  So  you  said  last  year,  and  made  my  heart  stand  still.  Yet  ’tis 
a  cruel,  selfish  wish — even  for  a  full-blown  new  Christian,  I  should 
reckon.  I  loathed  you  for  it  at  the  time,  and  my  thoughts  choked 
me  to  think  as  a  man  who — to  think  such  a  wish  could  come  to  you. 
But  now  I’m  changed  too.  ’Tis  all  one  to  me  what  you  do,  so  far  as 
I’m  concerned,  and  I’d  tell  Dan  myself,  if  he  was  anything  but 
what  he  is.  Not  for  fear  of  him  do  I  keep  dumb — God  He  knows 
that — but  for  love  of  him.  For  great  love  of  his  dear  self  I  want 
the  past  to  be  dead  and  buried.  If  it  would  better  Dan  to  tell  it, 
I’d  tell  it;  if  my  death  would  help  his  life  and  his  power  of  goodness, 
and  fix  him  any  stronger  and  surer  with  heaven,  I’d  die  laughing. 
But  what  would  hap  to  him  if  he  knew?  Would  it  bring  him  nearer 
to  his  God?  No — worse  luck:  I’d  be  casting  down  his  God  and 
leaving  him  stripped  of  everything  he  cares  for  and  clings  to.  You 
know  what  he’d  do — if  you  have  spared  a  thought  from  yourself 
for  him.” 

The  man  winced. 

‘‘  I  deserve  that,”  he  said.  ‘‘  You’re  right  enough.  I  shall  die 
with  this  on  my  conscience.  I  shall  die,  and  trust  Christ  to  do  the 
rest — for  you  and  him — and  even  for  me.” 

He  left  her  then,  and  passed  down  from  the  high  ground  on  which 
they  had  walked  and  talked.  Her  little  boy  picked  whortleberries 
and  filled  a  can  with  them  not  far  off.  Woodrow  w'as  on  foot,  and 
now  he  sank  down  into  the  valley.  She  rose  and  stood  perched  on 
the  stone  crown  of  a  hill — stood  with  fluttering  skirt  and  lifting 
bosom,  to  drink  in  the  great  wind  that  panted  overhead  from  its 
strife  with  the  Atlantic.  Mist  swept  here  and  there,  and  Hilary 
Woodrow  was  presently  obliterated  by  grey  vapours  that  drove  against 
the  hills,  and  broke  along  them,  like  waves  upon  a  shore. 

All  that  was  most  precious  of  this  man  had  already  died  to  Sarah 
Jane.  What  remained  went  ghostly,  shadowy  as  the  grey  vapour 
winding  at  her  feet.  He  had  slain  himself  before  her  eyes,  and  she 
mourned  for  him,  and  dumbly  wondered  at  the  dreadful  change. 
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Was  it  only  the  evil-doer  who  trembled?  So  did  not  Dan  face  his 
destiny.  But  Dan’s  heart  and  hands  were  clean.  She  asked  herself 
what  she  believed;  and  she  waived  the  subject  as  a  thing  altogether 
indifferent.  Her  soul  was  centred  upon  her  husband  and  his  good. 
She  knew  now  that  she  wished  Hilary  to  die.  She  looked  straight 
and  fearless  upon  her  own  desire,  and  did  not  flinch  from  it.  Death 
would  end  his  tribulations  and  bring  him  peace ;  and  his  death  must 
prevent  the  haunting  possibility  of  the  past  from  ever  falling  upon 
her  husband’s  ear. 

She  went  honie  presently,  and  was  heartened  on  the  way  by  little 
Gregory’s  prattle  and  happiness.  His  berries  were  to  make  a  pudding 
for  dear  Aunt  Tab,  and  nobody  else  was  to  eat  of  that  pudding. 

Presently  Tabitha  Front  received  the  gift  with  immense  gratitude, 
and  promised  faithfully  that  she  would  make  a  pudding  and  eat 
every  bit  of  it  herself.  The  child  grew  more  and  more  like  his  father. 
He  was  spoiled  by  all  but  Daniel,  and  his  little  tyrannies  brought 
merriment  to  Ruddyford,  where  life  did  not  stand  still. 

Brendon  without  question  now  took  command  and  stood  in  his 
master’s  stead.  What  he  held  good  to  do  was  done.  The  old  order 
changed  slowly  but  surely.  Further  land  had  been  taken  from  the 
wilderness;  larger  flocks  and  herds  roamed  the  summer  Moor;  new 
cattle-byres  rose ;  success  attended  the  homestead,  and  content  dwelt 
therein.  Front’s  work  was  now  as  much  or  little  as  he  cared  to 
make  it.  and  when  Woodrow  abode  at  Dawlish,  the  old  man  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  there  and  insisted  on  being  his  body-servant. 
.\nother  labourer  had  been  engaged  at  the  farm,  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  remained,  save  Joe  Tapson.  Him  Daniel  reluctantly  dismissed, 
since  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder  had  spoiled  his  usefulness.  He 
left  in  a  bitter  mood,  and  though  Brendon  found  him  work,  showed 
hate  rather  than  gratitude.  Sarah  Jane  was  still  dairymaid;  Tabitha 
still  controlled  the  internal  economy  of  the  farm. 

Much  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  real  relations  of  Woodrow  and 
Daniel  Brendon.  Those  interested  guessed  at  a  bargain,  and  foresaw 
that  the  latter  would  ere  long  take  over  Ruddyford;  but  the  truth 
none  knew,  save  only  John  Front,  the  Brendons,  and  Hilary  himself. 

Prout  was  indifferent,  and  troubled  little  about  his  own  old  age. 
That  he  trusted  to  Daniel,  as  he  had  trusted  it  to  his  master.  In¬ 
deed,  he  made  no  leisure  for  more  than  grief.  He  knew  now  that 
Woodrow  must  presently  die,  and  the  fact  darkened  his  days,  for  he 
greatly  loved  him. 

As  for  small  Gregory,  his  attractive  behaviour  continued  to  appeal 
to  Mrs.  Weekes,  who  hesitated  not  to  set  him  up  above  her  own 
grandchild.  The  circumstance  annoyed  her  son  a  good  deal;  but 
now  had  come  an  addition  to  Jarratt’s  family,  so  interesting,  that 
he  expected  Hephzibah  would  forget  Brendon ’s  baby  before  the 
wonder  of  the  new  arrivals.  P'or,  succeeding  upon  some  further  bad 
fortune,  the  man’s  wife  bore  twin  boys,  and  the  parents  and  grana- 
parents  found  themselves  uncertain  whether  to  welcome  or  deplore 
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such  a  sudden  increase  of  responsibility.  Finally  the  grandparents 
rejoiced,  but  the  father  and  mother  resented  their  cheerful  and 
sanguine  view,  and  thought  themselves  ill-used. 

The  matter  formed  subject  for  a  serious  debate  at  the  Castle  Inn 
on  a  Saturday  night,  and  several  of  those  personally  interested  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  discussion. 

“  ’Tis  very  well  for  you  to  be  so  gay,”  said  Jarratt  to  his  father 
who  was  much  pleased  with  the  twins.  ‘‘  You’re  like  t’other  man  in 

the  corner  there - ”  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Churchward.  ‘‘To  hear 

you  two  old  fools,  one  would  think  you’d  both  been  left  a  legacy. 

If  you’re  so  jolly  pleased  with  ’em,  y’ou’d  better  each  take  one. 
You  ’re  welcome.  ’  ’ 

He  pulled  at  his  beer  gloomily. 

‘‘  You  oughtn’t  to  speak  so,”  answered  the  miller,  Jacob  Taverner. 

You’d  be  sorry  presently  if  the  Lord  took  them.  Then  you’d  look 
back  at  them  bitter  words  in  a  very  different  spirit.” 

‘‘That  I  certainly  should  not.  The  Lord’s  welcome  to  ’em,  1 
assure  you.  Time  was  when  I  wouldn’t  have  minded;  but  now  I  do. 
Everybody  knows  the  sort  of  luck  I’ve  had  of  late.” 

‘‘  This  may  be  good  luck  in  disguise,”  returned  Taverner.  ‘‘  Who 
knows  but  what  these  infants  be  born  to  set  you  on  your  legs  again? 
They  may  have  the  very  cleverness  of  their  grandfather  Churchward 
or  their  grandmother  Weekes.” 

In  a  corner  Mr.  Huggins  and  Philip  Weekes  sat  together.  They 
were  not  discussing  the  twins;  but  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
huckster’s  fits  of  depression  wms  upon  him,  and  he  hinted  at  a  few 
personal  sorrows  to  the  aged  man.  Valentine’s  mind  moved  slowly, 
and  demanded  great  length  of  time  to  grasp  any  change.  Many 
months  had  passed  since  his  friend’s  illness,  yet  Mr.  Huggins  only 
now  began  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  was  restored  to  health. 
He  continued  to  inquire  as  to  Philip’s  condition. 

‘‘  ’Tis  a  great  blessing  to  know'  that  you’m  fully  returned  to  the 
use  of  all  your  parts,  I’m  sure.  It  encourages  us  old  chaps  to  hear  of 
such  recoveries.  Do  you  call  yourself  perfectly  well  again  yet?  ” 

“  Well  as  ever  I  was.  ’Twasn’t  doctor,  but  the  missis  told  me 
when  I’d  recovered.  One  day,  without  any  warning,  as  I  corned  in 
from  the  fowls  for  my  drop  of  beef  tea,  which  I’d  got  rather  to  rely 
upon,  she  said  there  wasn’t  none,  and  she  went  on  to  add  that  I  was 
‘  a  dare-devil  old  Gubbins,  and  would  eat  us  all  out  of  hearth  and 
home,  if  she’d  let  me.’  So  then  I  knowed  I  was  cured.” 

‘‘  A  great  female,  Phil.” 

‘‘  She  is;  yet  here  and  there,  to  say  it  without  any  bad  meaning, 
I  often  wish  she  wanted  more  sleep.  I’m  a  hog  for  sleep — ’tis  my 
nature  to  be  so.  I  like  ten  hours  when  I  can  get  it;  but  she— she 
don’t  cry  out  for  more  sleep  than  a  bird  takes  in  summer.  I  ve 
knowed  her  talk  till  light  scores  an’  scores  of  times.  And  she  stops 
gradual,  not  sudden.  She’ll  drop  remarks,  on  and  on  and  on — like  a 
bell  tolling  for  death,  or  a  cock  crowing.  She  don’t  snore,  thank 
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doj _ which  shows  how  one  evil  be  balanced  against  another,  come 

to  think  of  it.” 

“  The  human  snore  cuts  to  the  ear-drum  almost  afore  any  other 
sound,”  declared  Mr.  Huggins.  “  For  my  part  I  can  go  on  through 
thunder  or  the  elements  like  a  new-boni  child;  but  my  wife  was  a 
great  midnight  trumpeter.  Cotton-w^ool’s  a  good  thing  against  it.” 

“  What  be  you  going  to  call  your  brace  o’  boys,  Weekes,  Junior?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Pearn.  He  had  just  returned  home,  and  now  appeared 
behind  his  bar  and  renewed  a  subject  that  was  already  exhausted. 

“Damn  my  brace  of  boys,”  retorted  Weekes  brutally.  ”  I  don’t 
want  to  hear  no  more  about  my  brace  of  boys  for  the  present.  Give 
me  a  drop  of  whisky.” 

Noah  Pearn  obeyed  and  laughed. 

“  Dare  say  you  wish  they  was  a  brace  of  birds  instead  of  boys — 
then  you  could  eat  ’em  and  have  done  with  them.” 

“Pearn!  ”  said  Mr.  Churchward.  ‘‘I’ll  thank  you  to  be  more 
careful.  A  jest  is  a  jest,  and  1  believe  1  am  considered  as  quick  to 
laugh  at  a  piece  of  wholesome  fun,  within  the  limits  of  propriety,  as 
any  man;  but  it  ill  becomes  the  head  of  a  family,  like  you,  to  say 
such  a  thing.  That  is  not  a  gentlemanly  joke,  but  simple  coarseness, 
and  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  better.  ’  ’ 

“  Sorry,”  answered  Mr.  Pearn.  ‘‘  I  stand  corrected.” 

“ 'riieir  names  are  already  decided  upon,”  continued  the  school¬ 
master.  ‘‘  Very  much  to  my  gratification  one  tender  bud  is  going 
to  be  called  ‘  Adam  ’ — after  me,  rather  than  the  original  parent  of 
the  human  race;  and  the  other  will  be  called  ‘  Jarratt,’  after  his 
father.  So  much  is  settled.  They  will  each  bear  a  second  Christian 
name,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  I  may  mention 
that  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  was  not  astonished 
at  this  circumstance.” 

“  Why  not?  ”  asked  Jacob  Taverner. 

“  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  thing  has  frequently  happened 
before  in  the  Churchward  race,”  answered  Adam.  “  I  myself  was 
one  of  two  at  a  birth,  though  who  would  think  it?  ” 

"  It  runs  in  families — like  drink  and  other  disasters,”  said  Mr. 
Huggins.  ‘‘  Did  your  twin  die  early  or  late,  schoolmaster?  ” 

“  Almost  immediately.  In  fact,  my  dear  parents  had  to  have  her 
christened  before  she  was  tw'O  days  old.  Otherwise  she  would  have 
passed  away  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity.  I  also  seemed  likely 
to  perish;  and  they  were  so  hurried,  that  they  had  no  leisure  to 
think  out  our  names.  So  they  called  us  after  our  first  parents. 
Poor  Eve  died  soon  after  the  sacred  ceremony  had  been  consum¬ 
mated.  And  I  was  spared  by  the  inscrutable  intelligence  of  Heaven. 
Still  it  was  a  case  of  arcades  umbo,  as  we  say.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LOAN. 

Dartmook  has  been  chosen  by  Nature  for  a  theatre  of  worship  and 
of  work — a  hypaithral  temple,  wherein  she  ministers  before  the 
throne  of  the  sun,  nurtures  life,  ripens  her  harvest,  and  buries  her 
uncounted  dead.  Each  year  springtime  breaks  the  bud  joyfully  and 
lifts  the  little  lark  into  the  blue ;  each  year  the  summer  builds  and 
the  autumn  gleans;  each  year,  when  the  sun’s  lamp  is  lowered,  when 
the  curtain  of  cloud  is  drawn,  sleep  and  death  pass  by  together 
along  the  winter  silences.  Thus  the  punctual  I’ite  and  round  are 
accomplished  century  after  century,  and,  at  each  year’s  end,  arise 
immemorial  threnodies  of  many  waters  and  fierce  winds.  Rivers 
roar  a  requierri ;  and  their  inevitable  dirge  is  neither  joyful  nor  inouni- 
ful,  but  only  glorious.  The  singers  also  are  mortal ;  the  wind  and  the 
wave  are  creatures,  even  as  the  ijerishing  heath,  crumbling  stone,  and 
falling  foliage;  they  too  rise  and  set,  triumph  and  expire;  they  too 
are  a  part  of  the  only  miracle  of  the  universe ;  the  miracle  of  matter 
made  manifest  in  pomp  and  wonder,  in  beauty  and  mystery,  where 
Nature  rolls  her  endless  frieze  along  the  entablature  of  Time. 

Beneath  December  sunlight  Dartmoor  stretched  in  sleep — a  sleep 
that  lay  hidden  under  death.  Rack  and  ruin  of  many  fair  things  were 
scattered  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness,  and  all  pursued  their 
appointed  way  to  dissolution.  The  conventional  idea  of  man’s  mind 
was  reversed,  as  usual,  by  this  wide  natural  process;  for  death  lay 
exposed  league  upon  league  under  the  operation  of  air  and  light, 
frost,  and  water;  while  life  was  buried  and  invisibly  received  back 
its  proper  payment  for  the  year’s  work  accomplished.  But  mortality 
so  exhibited  revealed  nothing  unseemly  or  sad,  for  much  beauty 
belonged  to  it.  The  land  rose  stark  to  its  tors,  and  the  shattered 
summits  of  the  range  rolling  south-west  from  Great  Lynx,  towered 
dark  against  the  low  slant  of  the  winter  sun.  Some  fleeting  mist,  like 
a  vapour  of  silver,  swept  around  the  highest  turrets  and  shone  very 
dazzling  by  contrast  wdth  the  gloomy  northern  faces  of  the  hills ;  while 
far  below,  huddled,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  reach  of  the  horizontal 
light,  there  hung  a  leaden  and  visible  heaviness  of  air.  On  the 
shoulders  of  the  moor  drowsed  pallid  sunshine,  but  little  warmth  was 
yielded  thereby.  Dartmoor  soaked  up  this  illumination  like  a  sponge, 
and  did  not  waken  at  its  tepid  touch.  The  wilderness  slept  at  noon; 
and  in  its  sleep  it  frowned.  Over  all  spread  the  mighty,  mottled  patch- 
work  of  the  hour — the  immeasurable,  ancient,  outworn  habit  flung 
down  by  Nature  when  she  disrobed  for  sleep.  The  summer  green  had 
vanished,  the  autumn  fire  was  cold;  where  heath  had  wakened  into 
amethyst,  swart  patches  and  tracts  of  darkness  now  scattered  upon  the 
livid  peltof  dead  grass,  like  the  ebony  pattern  on  the  coat  of  a  leopard. 
But  while  the  ling  was  sad-coloured  and  sombre,  the  heather  had 
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taken  a  cheerful  green.  Under  humid  sunshine  this  huge  design  was 
apparent ;  then  the  west  darkened  and  the  pale  gold  of  the  sky  became 
blurred  by  veils  of  rain.  They  swept  up  slowly  and  cast  gloom  over 
the  light.  The  iMoor  colours  all  changed  beneath  their  shadow  and 
ran  together.  Only  within  stone ’s-throw  from  a  man’s  eyes  might 
detail  and  distinction  still  be  marked.  There  persisted  the  shades 
and  half  shades  of  the  dead,  grey  bloom-bells  of  the  ling;  there  shone 
manifold  minute,  bright  vegetation  on  scattered  boulders ;  and  there 
the  wet  brake-fem,  that  scattered  these  slopes  with  fallen  filigree 
of  deepest  auburn,  uttered  its  last  expression  of  beauty. 

Caught  in  the  heavy  rain,  a  man  who  walked  upon  the  side  of 
Great  Lynx  ran  for  the  summit,  and  dived  into  a  familiar  cavern, 
where  rocks  fell  together  and  made  shelter.  To  his  surprise  the  first 
wayfarer  found  a  second  already  taking  refuge  against  this  sudden 
storm;  and  thus  met  Jarratt  Weekes  and  Daniel  Brendon  on  a  day 
near  Christmas. 

This  accident  inspired  the  elder  man.  He  had  long  contemplated 
certain  propositions  with  regard  to  Daniel,  and  now  opportunity  was 
thrust  upon  him  and  he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

They  tendered  friendly  welcomes,  asked  each  for  the  other’s  good 
news,  and  together  deplored  the  weather.  There  had  been  a  wet, 
cold  summer  that  denied  the  prophecy  of  spring,  and  many  a  moor- 
rnan  faced  the  approaching  season  with  fear. 

“Lain — rain — rain — curse  the  rain!  ”  said  Weekes.  “  Rain  driv¬ 
ing  deep  enough  to  drown  the  dead  in  their  graves.” 

‘‘  There’s  not  much  to  be  said  for  this  autumn’s  work,  truly.  We 
must  hope  for  a  good  year  coming.  We  shan’t  have  such  another  for 
certain.  Not  that  it  matters  so  much  to  us,  since  we  depend  on 
beasts.” 

“  Twill  mean  buying  a  lot  of  hay,  surely?  ” 

‘‘  Not  for  us.  We  had  a  bit  of  luck.  I  saved  a  fortnight  before  my 
neighbours,  and  catched  a  spell  of  dry  weather.  They  laughed  to 
see  me  cutting  so  early.  ‘  Let  ’em  laugh,’  said  Prout.  ‘  They  laugh 
best  who  laugh  last.’  And  so  it  fell  out.” 

“Most  of  the  Lydford  hay  was  ruined.” 

“  And  the  corn  on  top.  ’Twas  beaten  down,  just  too  late  for  it  to 
get  up  again.  There’ll  be  trouble  this  winter,  I’m  much  afeared.” 

“  There  is  trouble — everywhere  already.  And  for  my  part  I 
haven’t  got  to  look  further  than  my  own  roof  to  find  it.” 

“  Very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  I’m  sure.  What  was  the  end  of 
that  mine  business?  Somebody  said  they  was  going  to  try  again; 
but  that’s  to  fling  good  money  after  bad,  I  should  judge.” 

“Damn  the  mine:  I’ve  done  with  it  anyhow.  My  wife  had  a 
hundred  pound  from  her  father  when  she  came  to  me;  and  now 
'tis  gone  in  that  swindle,  along  with  another  hundred  of  my  own.” 

“They’m  tricky  things  to  put  money  in.  I  wonder  you  risked  it.' 

“There  wasn’t  no  risk  on  paper.  Their  figures  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  any  man.  But  they  lied,  and  did  it  under  the  law,  so  that 
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they  be  safe.  I’m  in  a  very  tight  place  indeed,  to  he  frank  with  you. 
I’ve  got  a  few  stiff  bills  to  meet  this  quarter,  and  there’s  only  two 
ways  of  doing  it  now.  One  is  to  sell  out  of  a  little  investment  or  two 
that  is  paying  well;  and  that’s  a  cruel  thing  to  do  for  a  man  with 
a  wife  and  an  expensive  family.  And  t’other  is  to  find  a  friend 
that’ll  prove  a  real  friend,  and  raise  a  bit  of  money  to  tide  over  till 
spring.  ” 

“  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.” 

“  I  can,  no  doubt;  but  I’m  a  proud  man.  ’Tisn’t  everybody  I’d  go 
to — even  for  a  trifle  like  a  hundred  pound.  I’ve  got  to  show  security, 
and  nobody  likes  opening  out  their  private  affairs  to  other  men.  I’d 
thought  about  it,  however,  for  it  must  be  done.  And  it  may  astonish 
you  to  hear  I’d  nearly  settled  who  I  was  going  to.” 

Brendon  nodded. 

‘‘You’ll  have  no  difficulty,”  he  repeated. 

‘‘  That’s  for  you  to  say;  for  ’tis  you  I  intended  to  ask.” 

‘‘  Me!  ” 

‘‘  Why  not?  We  all  know  you’re  a  snug  man  nowadays.  You 
han’t  bringing  Buddy  ford  into  the  front  rank  of  Dartymioor  farms  for 
nothing.  You’re  not  doing  all  those  big  things  down  there,  and 
taking  in  land,  and  doubling  your  sheep,  and  buying  pedigree  cattle 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  for  nothing.  You’re  putting  hundreds  into 
Woodrow' ’s  pocket;  and,  as  a  sane  man,  I  suppose  you  look  to  it 
that  a  bit  sticks  in  your  own.” 

‘‘  That’s  right  enough,  though  it’s  the  future  rather  than  the 
present  I  think  for.” 

‘‘  So  w’e  all  do.  It’s  the  future  is  troubling  me.  I’ve  got  a  policy 
of  life  insurance  to  be  paid  next  week,  and  it’s  gob  to  be  paid.  The 
only  question  is  how.  There’s  that  and  fifty  pounds  for  other  things, 
besides  ten  I  owe  my  mother.  So  the  long  and  short  is  I  w'ant  a 
hundred,  and  I  shall  be  a  good  bit  obliged  to  you  if  you’ll  lend  it 
to  me  for  six  months.” 

Brendon  did  not  answ'er  immediately.  Then  he  spoke. 

‘‘  If  ten  or  even  fifteen — I’ve  done  a  little  this  year,  to  tell  you 
privately.  I’ve  helped  my  married  sister  to  Plymouth,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  very  much  under  the  weather,  and  I’ve  gived  Joe  Tapson 
a  trifle  too.  He’s  left  us.  I  had  to  make  a  change.  Then  there’s 
the  monument  to  Mr.  Friend.  Altogether  you’ve  asked  at  a  very 
awkward  moment.” 

Jarratt  sneered. 

‘‘It’s  always  an  awkw'ard  moment  when  a  man  asks  a  fellow-man 
to  do  him  a  kindness.  And  them  as  talk  about  the  decent  things 
they  do — you’ll  find  they  don’t  do  many  as  a  rule.  Ban’t  a  habit, 
else  they’d  not  think  ’em  w'orth  naming.” 

Daniel’s  face  hardened. 

‘‘  Why  d’you  say  that?  Can’t  you  see  I  had  to  give  you  a  reason 
for  refusing?  And  don’t  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that 
I'd  give  the  true  reason  or  none?  ’Twas  out  of  consideration  for 
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vour  feelings  I  said  so  much.  Ban’t  pleasant  to  beg,  and  han’t 
pleasant  to  refuse.” 

“  I’m  not  begging.  And  you  should  not  use  the  word.  I’m  want¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  loan  at  proper  interest — four  per  cent.,  if  you  like. 
That's  not  begging.  That’s  offering  anybody  with  any  sense  a  good 
investment  for  money.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  want  no  interest  at  all.  I’m  in  your  debt  to  the 
extent  of  losing  my  temper  and  striking  you  years  ago,  and  I’ve  not 
forgot  it;  and  I’d  be  glad  to  do  you  a  service.  I’ve  always  looked 
out  for  the  chance.” 

‘‘You  needn't  mention  that.  I  remember  very  well.  There’s  a 
white  mark  across  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  Brendon,  that  reminds  me 
of  what  you  did  every  time  I  look  in  the  glass,  and  always  will.” 

‘‘You’ll  forget  it  before  I  do.  But  I  can’t  lend  you  a  hundred, 
nor  yet  fifty.  I’ll  lend  you — twenty  the  day  after  to-morrow.  That’s 
the  very  best  I  can  offer.” 

“Useless.  I  want  a  hundred.” 

“  Then  I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  find  it.” 

Weekes  reflected.  He  was  in  a  position  considerably  more  strait¬ 
ened  than  he  had  confessed  to  Brendon.  He  had  overreached  himself 
from  cupidity,  and  now  stood  in  debt  to  several  people,  including 
his  lawyer.  In  this  last  quarter  Jarratt’s  relations  were  strained, 
and  the  man  of  business  refused  to  wait  longer.  A  natural  darkness 
of  disposition  had  increased  as  a  result  of  these  troubles.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  his  mother,  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  wife’s  father. 
He  had  lost  his  self-respect  somewhat,  and  as  that  lessened  he  grew 
the  riper  for  mischief.  Now  he  became  a  little  hot,  and  permitted 
himself  to  remember  the  secret  past.  At  Brendon ’s  refusal,  events 
long  gone  by  rose  up  in  the  other’s  mind,  and  he  spoke. 

“  Better  think  twice.  You  never  know  who  you  are  helping.  This 
hundred,  even  if  it  pinched  you  a  thought  for  the  moment,  might  be 
a  very  good  investment,  though  you  don’t  get  interest  for  it.” 

Brendon  stared  at  him. 

“  Come  out,”  he  said.  “  The  rain’s  done.  Perhaps  I  shall  under¬ 
stand  a  speech  like  that  better  in  the  open.  And  yet — how?  To 
my  ear  that  sounds  a  bit  curious.  Perhaps  you’ll  explain  it.” 

“  No,  I  shan’t — though  I  might,  I  dare  say.  ’Tis  for  you  to  decide. 

I  want  to  be  friends.” 

“Why  not,  I  should  like  to  know?  ” 

“  No  reason  at  all — if  you’ll  lend  me  the  money.” 

“  And  I  tell  you  I  can’t.” 

“You  mean  that  you  won’t.” 

“  Take  it  as  you  please,  if  you’re  such  a  fool.” 

“  No  fool  me — not  by  long  chalks.  Perhaps  the  boot’s  on  the  other 
leg.  Not  that  I  threaten  anything.  ’  ’ 

“‘Threaten’!  Good  God  A’mighty — who  be  you  to  threaten? 
Best  be  off — or  I’ll  threaten — and  do  more  than  threaten !  ” 

’‘  Strange,  such  a  trumpet  of  the  Lord  as  you  are,  that  you  never 
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can  keep  your  temper  five  minutes  together  with  me.  And  yet  I  m 
civil  enough.  Your  education’s  to  blame,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  only 
ask  you  if  you’ll  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds,  and  I  only  tell  you  you 
won’t  regret  it  if  you  do;  but  may  possibly  regret  it  if  you  don’t. 
That’s  all.” 

“  If  I  could,  I  wouldn’t — not  now.  You  have  said  that  I  shall 
regret  it  if  I  don’t.  And  I  say  ‘  Explain  that,  if  you  want  to  remain 
my  friend. 

‘‘  I  certainly  shan’t  explain  that.  Only  remember  that  those  who 
think  they  stand,  had  sometimes  better  be  careful  lest  they  fall. 
And,  as  to  friendship,  I’m  quite  indifferent.  If  you  refuse  this  loan 
you’re  not  my  friend,  of  course.  Friendship  is  as  friendship  does. 
This  is  my  way.  I’ll  wish  you  good-bye  and  a  good  investment  for 
your  savings.” 

”  Better  talk  this  out,”  said  Brendon;  but  Jarratt  Weekes  was 
already  on  his  way.  He  did  not  answer,  and  did  not  look  back. 
Instead,  he  twirled  his  stick,  whistled,  and  assumed  a  cheerful  and 
careless  air  as  he  departed. 

Brendon  stood  still  a  long  time,  in  some  concern  at  this  unexpected 
incident.  He  puzzled  himself  to  know  what  it  might  mean,  retraced 
the  course  of  his  relations  with  Weekes  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  could  see  no  light.  It  struck  him  that  Sarah  Jane  might  be  able 
to  find  some  explanation.  Animosity  clearly  lurked  in  the  man’s 
temper;  but  on  what  foundation  it  rested  Daniel  could  not  imagine. 
The  threat  he  dismissed  without  thought,  as  a  futile  utterance  of 
disappointment. 


I  To  be  continued  ) 
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MR.  LILIA'  AND  THE  SURVIVAT.-VALUE  OF  CHASTITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Foktnightly  Review. 

_ 1  am  iioiioured  by  a  note  made  upon  myself  by  Mr.  \V.  S. 

Lilly  ill  tbe  Foutnigutly  Review  for  July.  The  note  begins  with 
a  quotation  from  Mr.  Lilly's  article,  already  familiar  to  your  readers, 
upon  the  religion  of  Shakespeare.  “  Totality  of  life  in  self,  in  off¬ 
spring  and  in  fellowmen,”  being  Herbert  Spencer’s  criterion  of 
“conduct  superlatively  ethical,”  Mr.  Lilly  infers  that,  judged  by 
what,  using  a  noble  word  in  its  true  sense,  he  calls  a  ‘‘  system  of  Pro¬ 
testant  morals,”  ‘‘  Isabella’s  virginal  constancy  ”  (in  Measure  for 
Measure)  ”  stands  condemned  by  the  Spencerian  rule  of  right  and 
wrong.”  Mr.  Lilly  then  observes  that  in  a  book,  ‘‘  Evolution  the 
Master-Key,”  his  promised  criticism  of  which  gives  me  much 
pleasure,  I  have  characterised  his  inference  as  “outrageous.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  class  me  with  those  who  “  resent  as  flat  blasphemy 
any  questioning  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  ipse  dixit,”  and  concludes  his 
note  by  what  he  regards  as  a  justification  of  the  inference  in  question. 
Your  readers  might  almost  infer  that  I  had  thrown  the  word  “  out¬ 
rageous  ”  at  Mr.  liilly’s  head  without  making  any  attempt  to  justify 
it.  When  I  turn,  however,  to  the  passage  in  question  (p.  265)  I 
find  myself  to  have  said  of  the  definition  quoted  by  Mr.  Lilly  “  this 
definition  must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  in  its  highest  and  most 
liberal  sense,  as  its  author  states  in  the  context.  One  must  insist 
upon  the  undesirableness  of  interpreting  this  definition  in  the  vulgar 
and  mean  sense,  because  certain  critics  are  not  above  doing  so.” 

On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  survival-value  of  morality 
appears  to  me  to  have  the  self-evident  and  compelling  character 
that  constantly  marks  the  greatest  truths.  Elsewhere  in  my  book 
(Chap.  LNXIIL,  “  The  Evolution  of  Morality  ”)  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  man  is  the  highest  product  of  morality — rather  than  morality 
a  product  of  man — and  have  laid  down  the  proposition.  No  morals, 
no  man.  1  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  a  little  text-book  on 
“Ethics”  to  the  doctrine  that  morality  is  a  factor  of  survival- 
value  making  for  “  totality  of  life,”  Ac.  If  “  Isabella’s  virginal 
constancy  ”  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  conduct  making  for  the 
highest  life — conduct,  therefore,  having  survival-value,  unless  we 
persist  in  defining  our  terms  in  the  mean  and  vulgar  sense — I  should 
have  depreciated  it  like  Hazlitt,  whom  Mr.  Lilly  describes  as  “  look¬ 
ing  at  the  matter  from  the  ordinary  Protestant  standpoint.”  In¬ 
deed,  1  should  have  cited  ^Ir.  Lilly  as  having  proved  that  the  con¬ 
ventional  idea  in  this  respect  was  false. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  this  conventional  moral  judgment  to 
be  profoundly  true.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  only  in  the  light  of  my 
doctrine  that  morality  is  whatever  conduct  has  the  highest  sur¬ 
vival-value,  can  the  non-compliance  of  Isabella  be  justified.  I 
should  be  interested  to  know  whether  Mr.  Tully  himself  can  justify 
it  on  any  grounds  but  mine,  except  by  a  reference  to  the  authority 
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of  the  Church,  which  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  the  assump. 
tious  of  the  present  argument.  I\lr.  Lilly  makes  no  reference  to 
the  essay  on  The  Survival-value  of  Religion,  which  1  submitted 
to  your  readers  in  April  of  this  year.  Implicitly  in  that  essay 
but  explicitly  and  with  much  detail  in  my  little  text-book  on 
“Sociology,”  and  in  the  chapter  “Evolution  and  Marriage”  iu 
the  book  from  which  iNIr.  Lilly  has  quoted,  I  have  tried  to  show 
the  supreme  survival- value,  value  for  “  totality  of  life,”  of  marriage 
—and,  therefore,  of  the  moral  conventions  concerning  chastity, 
which  have  their  origin  and  meaning,  of  course,  in  respect  for 
marriage  and  the  family.  1  believe  that  the  fall  of  great  nations 
has  been  due  not  to  racial  degeneration,  which  biologists  know  to 
be  a  myth,  nor  to  the  corroding  influence  of  peace,  which  is  another 
myth  and  a  peculiarly  wicked  one,  but  to  the  failure  of  sexual 
morality.  This  is  a  generalisation  which,  I  believe,  will  be  a  plati¬ 
tude  with  the  future  historian  of  the  past  and  the  present.  To 
condescend  upon  the  particular  illustration  in  issue,  it  seems  to 
me  self-evident  that  Isabella’s  virtue,  if  merely  by  example  alone, 
w'ould  make  for  the  strengthening  of  the  society  in  which  she 
found  herself,  and,  therefore,  for  “  totality  of  life  in  self,  in  off¬ 
spring  and  in  fellowmen  ” — or,  rather,  for  the  greatest  life  of  the 
greatest  number. 

Let  me  adduce  one  illustration  which  I  am  sure  will  come  home 
to  Mr.  Lilly.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  controversial  points;  I  try 
to  imitate  the  spirit,  which  Tyndall  described,  of  him  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  less  to  have  his  beliefs  upheld  than  to  have  them  true. 
Crediting  Mr.  Lilly  as  I  do  wdth  a  similar  aspiration,  I  would  submit 
to  him  the  case  of  the  martyrs  of  his  Church.  .Judging  by  that 
conception  of  utility  or  survival-value  or  value  for  life  which  I  have 
called  “  vulgar  and  mean,”  we  should  have  to  call  immoral  and 
insane  the  conduct  of  those  who  gave  u])  their  own  lives,  left  their 
children  destitute,  and  plunged  their  friends  into  woe — rather  than 
make  the  slightest  sign  of  respect  to  some  pagan  Deity.  If  Mr. 
Lilly  really  sees  no  survival-value  in  chastity,  including  Isabella’s 
chastity,  then  he  wall  see  no  survival-value  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  have  gained  the  Martyrs’  crown ;  but  this  I  cannot  believe.  I 
may  guess  that  Mr.  Lilly  would  indeed  apply  to  such  conduct  the 
standard  of  survival-value  which  is  so  far  from  being  new  and 
peculiar  to  Herbert  Spencer  or  to  me  that  it  is  to  be  found  again 
and  again  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  IMr.  Lilly  would  say  that 
these  martyrs,  though  they  lost  their  mortal  lives,  yet  gained  life 
eternal.  “He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.”  “1 
am  come  that  ye  might  have  life  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.”  “  I  am  the  Ilesurrection  and  the  liife.”  I  will  even 
aver  that  Mr.  Lilly’s  Church  has  systematically  attempted  to  support 
the  practice  of  morality  on  grounds  of  its  supreme  utility,  its  utterly 
incomparable  survival-value.  “  For  I  reckon,”  says  St.  Faul,  “  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us”;  and  again,  “but 
though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory’. 
If  I  were  to  quote  seriatim  the  texts  in  which  “  eternal  life  ”  is 
promised  as  the  reward  of  righteousness,  this  letter  could  scarcely 
end.  I  submit,  then,  that  Mr.  Lilly’s  ultimate  inducement  to  the 
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martyr  or  to  Isabella  iu  the  imaginary  case,  would  be  the  induce¬ 
ment  ol  ultimate  utility — “  totality  of  life  in  self.”  Now  the  induce¬ 
ment,  or  prize,  or  lure  which  the  Church  offers  for  morality  is  our 
criterion  of  morality. 

Mr.  Lilly  may  reply  that  this  may  be  ingenious,  but  that,  since 
1  have  made  no  reference  to  the  life  to  come  in  my  ethical  writings, 

I  am  not  justified  in  using  it  to  strengthen  my  position  now.  This 
is  evidently  true,  and  1  admit  that  the  survival-value  theory  of 
morality  is  of  much  less  apparent  truth  to  us  who  confine  ourselves 
to  this  present  life  than  to  those  who  think  with  Mr.  Lilly,  and 
who  believe  that  the  bereaved  Isabella  or  the  martyr  have  earned 
“  the  crown  that  fadeth  not  away.”  Yet  I  will  justify  the  survival- 
value  theory  of  morality,  even  though  1  have  not  the  potent  assistance 
of  the  doctrine  which  finds  in  all  moral  conduct  a  survival-value 
for  self — assistance  which,  since  the  doctrine  is  selfish  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  but  immoral,  I  despise.  1  cannot  believe,  however  much 
1  would,  in  the  orthodox  survival-value  theory  of  morality  as  it 
applies  to  Isabella  or  the  martyr.  I  have  shown,  however,  how,  in 
the  case  of  Isabella,  her  conduct,  though  it  threatened  to  lead  to 
one  death,  yet  made  for  the  safety  of  the  society  in  which  she 
lived  and,  therefore,  for  the  life  of  others.  I  have  purposely  quoted 
the  martyrs,  not  merely  because  they  form  an  instance  even  more 
crucial  tlian  that  of  Isabella — since  it  is  easier  to  raise  a  right  hand 
than  to  suffer  personal  violation — but  especially  because  of  that 
splendid  saying  of  Tertullian,  the  radiant  truth  of  which  Mr.  Lilly 
will  be  the  first  to  admit;  “  Plures  efficimur  quoties  metimur  a 
vobis;  Semen  est  Sanguis  Christianorum.”  I  will  even  say  that 
that  martyrdom  would  be  nobler  in  my  eyes  which  was  endured 
for  no  selfish  survival-value,  which  promised  no  Martyr’s  crown, 
but  which  was  endured  for  others  or  for  truth  alone.  Here  Mr. 
Lilly  may  retort  that,  on  Spencerian  principles,  I  must  at  least 
condemn  any  one  who  would  die  merely  for  a  truth;  but  then  I 
believe,  as  your  readers  know,  in  the  survival-value  of  truth,  and 
that  this  and  this  alone  is  the  reason  why  magna  est  veritas,  et 
prcevalcbit. 

If  I  sought  for  a  month,  never  could  I  find  a  finer  assertion  of 
the  survival-value  and,  therefore,  the  morality,  of  an  apparently 
useless,  death-bringing  and,  therefore,  immoral  act  than  this  of 
Tertullian:  ”  The  more  you  mow  us  down,  the  more  we  groiv.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.” 

It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  my  literary  pow'er  being  inadequate,  that 
I  have  no  space  in  which  to  expi-ess  my  repudiation  and  abomination 
of  Mr.  Lilly’s  statement  that  ‘‘  in  Spencerian  morals  duty  is  merely 
a  name  for  profit,  advantage,  or  delectation.”  Nor  is  this  neces¬ 
sary,  since  some  of  your  readers  may  be  acquainted  wdth  ‘‘  The 
Data  of  Ethics,”  and  the  life  of  its  author.  Thank  Heaven,  some 
falsehoods,  as  well  as  some  truths,  bear  the  mark  of  their  nature 
in  their  foreheads ! 

I  am.  Sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Saleeby 
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MR.  MALLOCK’S  CRITIQUE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — I  regret  to  say  that  I  fail  to  find  criticism  in  Mr.  Malloek’s 
article  in  your  July  issue.  I  find  some  things  with  which  I  can 
agree,  some  inexact  quotations,  and  some,  doubtless  involuntary, 
misrepresentation. 

Criticism — the  regarding  of  facts  from  another  point  of  view— is 
often  helpful  and  useful,  but  an  attack  from  which  the  victim 
emerges  untouched  by  a  single  missile  is  merely  mystifying.  I  fail 
to  understand  its  object — which  does  not  appear  to  be  unfriendly 
— and  I  perceive  nothing  to  which  I  can  usefully  and  briefly  reply. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Oliver  Lodge. 

The  University.  Birmingham,  Jidy  lOth,  1906. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
mamescrvpts  ;  nor  in  any  ease  ean  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  eover  the  eost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  artieles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  aeceptance  of  an 
article. 


